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I 

TO 

ALBERT  MANSBRIDGE 


PREFACE 


An  apology  is  needed  for  adding  another  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  books  that  attempt  to  deal  with  the  whole  subject 
matter  of  Economics  in  a single  volume.  I offer  two  pleas 
in  extenuation.  The  first  is  that  nearly  all  existing  introduc- 
tions to  the  subject  are  intended  primarily  for  the  University 
student.  The  pious  wish  is  generally  expressed  that  they  may 
be  of  use  also  to  the  general  reader ; but  the  general  reader’s 
special  needs  and  opportunities  are  seldom  borne  in  mind. 
His  needs  are  different,  inasmuch  as  he  has  not  the  guidance 
of  a teacher  and  the  leisure  of  the  student ; on  the  other  hand, 
his  opportunities  are  some  compensation  for  these  disadvan- 
tages, since  he  has  usually  a practical  interest  in  the  economic 
system  and  an  experience  of  its  working,  which  the  academic 
student  lacks.  It  seemed,  therefore,  worth  while  to  try  to  do 
for  the  economic  organization  as  a whole  what  Bagehot  and 
Mr.  Hartley  Withers  have  done  for  a part  of  it,  the  credit 
system  — to  explain  the  principles  of  its  construction  and 
working  in  the  language  of  ordinary  life,  and  with  reference 
to  the  experience  and  interests  of  the  ordinary  man.  While 
it  would  need  a Bagehot  to  succeed,  I hope  that  the  mere 
attempt  will  have  done  something  to  make  it  easier  for  the 
general  reader  to  perceive  the  bearing  of  economic  studies 
on  the  political  and  social  problems  in  which  he  is  interested. 

My  second  plea  is  that  existing  introductions  to  Economics 
give  the  student  too  little  help  in  applying  its  conclusions, 
since  they  give  too  little  attention  to  the  most  interesting 
and  important  part  of  the  subject,  that,  namely,  where  it 
borders  on  the  allied  studies  of  Politics  and  Ethics.  The  in- 
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stir  ct  which  leads  the  working-man  in  discussions  on  economic 
questions  to  return  constantly  to  the  ethical  aspect  of  them 
is  a sound  one,  and  Economics  will  gain  rather  than  lose  in 
aut  lority  by  discarding  its  Mid-Victorian  pose  of  the  one  and 
onb  science  of  society.  No  study  of  Economics,  therefore, 
it  s(  ems  to  me,  is  worth  making  which  does  not  include  some 
con5  ideration  of  the  relation  of  the  economic  organization  to 
poli  leal  and  ethical  aims  and  standards  j which  does  not,  in 
othtr  words,  indicate  what  light  Economics  can  throw  on 
Rus  cin’s  question,  “ What  is  Wealth  ? ” Hitherto  economists 
hav<  tended  to  confine  themselves  to  explaining  how  the  eco- 
nom  ic  organization  works,  postponing  indefinitely  the  con- 
sidei  ation  of  its  political  and  ethical  aspects ; moralists,  on 
the  )ther  hand,  have  applied  their  rules  to  the  criticism  of 
the  .jconomic  organization  without  taking  too  much  trouble 
to  u iderstand  it  first.  The  chapters  of  my  book,  therefore, 
dealing  with  the  political  and  ethical  aspects  of  the  economic 
organization,  which  to  some  may  seem  irrelevant,  seem  to 
me  tn  deal,  however  inadequately,  with  the  most  important 
secti  )n  of  economic  studies ; at  the  same  time  I hope  that 

any  moralist  who  may  take  up  the  book  will  read  the  first 
nineteen  chapters  first. 

I c m conscious  that  my  first  plea  has  lost  much  of  its  force 
by  t ie  publication  of  Dr.  Cannan’s  Wealth,  and  my  second 
by  tiat  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson’s  Work  and  Wealth.  Unfor- 
tuna  .ely  for  me,  I did  not  know  that  these  books  were  being 
writt  en ; they  were  not  published  until  this  book  was  almost 
comj  leted,  and  I did  not  read  them  until  it  was  quite  com- 
plete i.  I trust  that  the  importance  of  the  subjects,  and  the 
diffeiences  in  my  treatment  of  them,  will  be  considered  suf- 
ficier  t to  justify  another  book. 

I "sdsh  to  acknowledge  my  debt  to  previous  writers.  If  I 
do  not  go  beyond  a general  acknowledgment,  it  is  due  not 
to  an  y wish  to  conceal  an  obligation,  but  solely  to  the  impos- 
sibili  y,  after  seven  years  of  teaching,  of  tracing  to  their 
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sources  all  conceptions  and  arguments  that  I owe  to  other 
writers.  It  is  easier  to  assess  one’s  indebtedness  to  friends. 
Professor  D.  H.  Maegregor  has ‘helped  me  with  many  diffi- 
culties. Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Thompson  read 
my  first  draft  of  Chapters  II  to  VI  and  XII  and  XIII,  and 
helped  me  with  their  criticisms  and  suggestions.  Mr.  H. 
Sanderson  Furniss  read  the  whole  of  my  manuscript  with  a 
care  for  which  I cannot  thank  him  sufficiently,  and  enabled 
me  to  remove  a great  many  obscurities,  errors,  and  other  im- 
perfections. My  wife  performed  a similar  service  while  the 
book  was  being  written,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Zimmern  when  it  was 
in  proof.  My  thanks  are  due  to  the  Tutorial  Classes  Com- 
mittee of  the  University  of  Oxford  for  relieving  me  of  lecturing 
work,  and  so  enabling  me  to  give  the  book  the  revision  for 
which  it  had  been  waiting  a year.  And  I thank,  though  they 
are  too  numerous  to  mention  by  name,  all  the  members  of 
my  classes,  who  have  allowed  me  to  draw  on  their  wide  and 
diverse  industrial  experience,  and  have  helped  me  with  their 
criticisms  of  the  views,  my  own  and  other  people’s,  that  I 
have  put  before  them. 

H.  C. 


PREFACE 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  Henry  Clay’s  Economics 
for  the  General  Reader  is  its  readableness.  Beyond  a certain 
point  the  involved  questions  of  economic  theory  cannot  be 
simplified.  Some  writers  of  economic  textbooks  seem  to 
have  supposed  that  condensation  and  simplification  were 
synonymous  terms;  others  have  attempted  to  hide  theory 
behind  alluring  description  on  the  apparent  assumption  that 
the  theory  would  be  swallowed  more  or  less  unnoticed.  Pro- 
fessor Clay,  on  the  other  hand,  recognizes  frankly  that  “eco- 
nomics” means  “economics,”  but  he  has  produced  a unique 
book  because  in  its  preparation  he  bethought  himself  con- 
stantly of  the  needs  of  the  general  reader  — the  reader  who 
can  understand  a clear  presentation  of  what  is  clear  in  the 
author’s  own  thought,  but  who  wishes  nevertheless  to  be  re- 
lieved of  the  task  of  carrying  in  his  mind  a highly  technical 
jargon  or  specialized  nomenclature. 

To  begin  with  Professor  Clay  knows  his  economics.  Sec- 
ondly, his  experience  as  a teacher  has  supplied  him  with  fruit- 
ful suggestions  of  method  and  of  illustration;  thirdly,  his 
capacity  as  a writer  has  enabled  him  to  present  what  he  has 
to  say  with  delightful  ease  and  clearness;  lastly,  his  avoid- 
ance of  unnecessary  technical  phraseology  spares  the  general 
reader  the  anxiety  and  uncertainty  that  arise  from  a possible 
misinterpretation  of  unfamiliar  terms. 

Because  of  its  obvious  merits  Professor  Clay’s  book  has 
already  been  adopted  as  a text  by  a number  of  college  teachers 
of  economics.  But  from  the  American  point  of  view  its  draw- 
back lay  in  the  distinct  appeal  it  was  intended  to  make  to  a 
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B -itish  pubUc.  The  aiustrations,  the  criticisms  of  social  and 
e onomtc  organmation,  the  proposals  for  reform,  etc  were 

It  Wly  to  firitish  esqperience 

It  seem^  wise,  therefore,  before  introducing  the  book  broadlv 

p^pared“”nuL‘'“t’F’  edition 

pr  .pared.  In  undertaking  the  preparation  of  this  edition  the 

un  ersigned  wi^ed,  of  course,  despite  some  differeles  in“  ew 
In  nfcfse  U f h 1“  ‘‘“^or’s  presentation! 

w^XTa^ed  EnglisreUXs 

DUI  eirBrTtkb  • 1 “^“Ples  and  concrete  matter  of 

pui  ely  Briteh  interest  has  been  deleted.  In  several  cases 

however,  where  an  English  illustration  seemed  peculiarly  apt 

ITt  r ^“'^^tantial  sacrifice  be  suT 

p a ited  m th  an  example  drawn  from  American  life  the  oriui 

Am  T It  « hoped,  therefore,  that  in  this 

ered  H P'“  "°t  been 

c .LUUBIA  UnWEBSIIV, 
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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTORY 

I 

The  Scope  and  Subject  Matter  of  Economics 

Definition.  — Economics  is  the  study  of  business  in  its 
social  aspect ; the  word  “ business  ” being  used  in  its  broadest 
sense  to  cover  all  lawful  ways  of  making  a living. 
help  us  to  reach  a clear  understanding  of  the  scope  and  objects 
of  the  study  if  we  take  an  example  of  the  simplest  kind  of  busi- 
ness transaction,  and  remind  ourselves  of  the  social  arrange- 
ments which  make  the  transaction  possible.^ 

Example  of  Modern  Business.  — We  will  take  the  pur- 
chase of  a woolen  shirt,  the  price  of  which  is  $2.50.  We 
notice  first  of  all  that  it  is  not  made  in  the  home,  as  it  would 
have  been  a couple  of  generations  ago ; it  is  less  trouble  to 
buy  it  from  an  outfitter.  The  outfitter  did  not  make  it ; he 
bought  his  stock  of  shirts  from  a shirt  manufacturer,  or  pos- 
sibly from  a wholesaler  who  bought  them  from  a manufacturer. 
When  we  say  the  shirt  manufacturer  “ made  ” ^ the 
however,  we  do  not  mean  that  he  made  the  material  of  which 
the  shirts  are  made ; he  may  have  done  so,  but  more  prob- 
ably his  business  was  confined  to  “ making  up  matenal 
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whic  1 he  bought  from  a jobbing-house  or  flannel  manufacturer. 
From  other  merchants  or  manufacturers  he  would  buy  the 
thre£  d,  buttons,  and  material  for  collar-bands.  The  flannel 
manufacturer  would  use  several  kinds  of  yarn  in  making  his 
flanrel,  and  each  of  these  yarns  would  be  spun  from  several 
kinds  of  wool.  The  origin  of  the  shirt,  then,  which  we  ob- 
tained by  the  simple  process  of  handing  $2.50  over  a counter, 
is  to  be  sought  on  the  grazing  lands  of  the  West,  on  the  sheep 
runs  of  Australia,  and  on  the  South  American  plains,  where 
the  T ^ools  were  grown,  in  the  cotton  plantations  of  the  South 
whidi  supplied  the  raw  material  for  the  thread  and  collar- 
band  and  in  New  York  and  other  centers  where  the  buttons 
were  made.  In  the  course  of  its  journey  from  the  sheep’s 
back  to  ours,  the  wool  has  probably  traveled  through  three 
or  four  factories,  through  a dozen  middlemen’s  hands  and  half 
roun(  the  globe.  It  is  one  item  in  the  output  of  an  organiza- 
tion, the  woolen  industry,  the  ramifications  of  which  reach 
most  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

Th  5 woolen  industry  was  not  the  only  organization  involved 
in  th( : production  of  the  shirt,  and  necessary  to  its  production 
on  the  modern  system.  Each  of  the  factories  through  which 
the  n aterial  passed  required  for  its  work  on  the  material  many 
machines,  which  in  their  turn  required  power  to  drive  them. 
Seve]  al  branches  of  the  machinery  and  engineering  industries 
were  therefore  involved  in  the  making  of  this  shirt ; so  were 
the  i:  on  and  steel  industries,  which  supplied  the  material  of 
these  machines ; so  were  the  oil  and  leather  industries,  since 
they  supplied  subsidiary  materials.  The  coal  industry  was 
invol  /ed,  because  coal  is  the  chief  source  of  power ; the  build- 
ing t;  ades,  because  modern  factories  and  warehouses  have  to 
be  bi  ilt  specially  for  their  work.  The  more  important  forms 
of  tn  nsport  were  all  of  them  employed  in  the  making  of  this 
shirt,  since  its  materials  came  from  so  many  different  quar- 
ters, ind  were  shaped  and  put  together  in  so  many  different 
place  >.  The  credit  system  was  probably  involved,  since  some 
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of  the  firms  that  handled  it  would  be  dependent  on  assistance 
from  banks  to  carry  on  their  business,  and  the  movement  of 
raw  materials  is  very  largely  financed  by  credit  instruments. 

It  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  apparently 
simple  transaction  of  purchasing  a shirt  was  the  completion 
of  a process  in  which  the  modern  economic  system  as  a whole 

was  involved. 

Moreover,  when  we  spoke  of  the  parts  of  that  system, 
manufacturers  and  merchants,  transport  agencies  and  the 
credit  system,  we  were  referring  summarily  and  simply  to 
things  which  in  themselves  are  complex.  The  flannel  manu- 
facturer employs  eleven  or  twelve  different  kinds  of  worker 
in  four  departments,  even  if  he  neither  spins  his  own  yarn 
nor  dyes  his  own  pieces ; the  clothier  employs  ten  different 
kinds  of  worker  on  three  or  more  different  machines  in  five 
or  more  departments ; transport  agencies  vary  from  the  coun- 
try carrier  with  a horse  and  cart  to  railway  companies  with 
100,000  employees  and  $500,000,000  capital ; even  the  mer- 
chant, who  employs  directly  only  half  a dozen  clerks  m a 
modest  office,  may  be  the  meeting-point  and  support  of  a 
network  of  trade  connections  covering  a continent;^  even  the 
outfitter’s  business  requires  an  expert.  The  shirt,  then, 
which  we  purchase  with  so  Httle  thought,  is  a product  of  the 
most  complicated  piece  of  social  organization  that  man^d 
has  yet  devised.  Our  attempt  to  get  behind  the  superficial 
simplicity  of  our  business  transactions  has  entangled  us  m a 
labyrinth,  the  paths  of  which  lead  into  every  social  class,  and 
has  involved  us  in  a study  of  a large  part  of  the  activities  of 

the  human  race.  , r u-  u 

This  system  of  social  arrangements,  the  existence  of  which 

is  revealed  by  the  analysis  of  any  business  transaction,  is  the 

subject  matter  of  Economics ; it  is  the  object  of  Economics 

to  explain  the  arrangements  in  detail  and  to  show  how  the 

system  works.  The  example  we  have  taken  (and  any  other 

would  have  served  as  well)  justifies  the  use  of  the  word  sys- 
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tern  ” At  first  sight  the  business  world  offers  a spectacle 
of  ( onfusion  rather  than  order.  We  found  however  that 
things  did  not  happen  anyhow.  The  materials  of  which  our 
shir  , was  made  could  not  have  found  their  way  from  the 
plac2  of  origin,  through  all  the  processes  of  manufacture,  to 
the  outfitter’s  hy  accident.  There  was  order  in  the  process: 
the  outfitter’s  shop,  the  shirt-maker  and  the  other  firms  con- 
cern 2d  were  parts  of  a working  system ; our  transaction  was 
one  of  millions  which  depend  on  one  another.  Our  glimpse 
of  die  working  of  the  system  gave  the  impression  of  a great 
automatic  machine.  The  system  is  not  a system  like  the 
polilical  system,  which  has  a sovereign  directing  authority. 
It  is  not  the  work  of  a single  brain  or  the  embodiment  of  a 
sing]  e purpose ; it  is  a spontaneous  organization,  the  outcome 
of  a(  tions  which  were  not  consciously  directed  to  establishing 
or  n aintaining  it.  Hence,  although  we  are  parts  of  it,  we 
can  itudy  it  objectively,  like  a piece  of  external  nature,  and 
search  for  the  principles  of  its  structure  and  working  as 
the  physiologist  searches  for  the  principles  of  the  structure 
and  working  of  the  human  body.  What  points  of  contact 
this  economic  order  has  with  the  political  order,  and  how 
far  it  harmonizes  with  the  moral  order,  are  questions  we 
can  ask  when  we  have  examined  it  and  ascertained  its 
princ  iples. 

In  erest  and  Importance  of  Economics.  — The  example  we 
took  will  illustrate  also  the  interest  and  importance  of 
Ecoromics.  Why  was  the  shirt  $2.50?  Why  did  the  out- 
fittei  charge  us  no  more  ? How  is  it  that  we  could  not  get  it 
for  less?  Who  gets  our  $2.50  and  all  the  other  dollars  paid 
for  s lirts  ? In  what  proportions  is  the  price  divided  among 
the  tlifferent  firms  which  handled  the  goods?  and,  within 
each  firm,  between  operatives  and  employers?  On  what 
princ  iples  does  this  division  take  place  ? These  are  questions 
whidi  every  one  tries  to  answer  at  some  time  or  other,  and 
EconDmics  is  only  a systematic  attempt  to  answer  these  and 
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related  questions.  How  do  the  many  firms  which  contribute 
i I to  the  making  of  the  shirt  manage  to  carry  on  between  the 

time  when  they  incur  the  expense  of  making  the  shirt  and  the 
; time  when  the  user  pays  for  it?  How  are  payments  made  in 

England  and  Australia  for  goods  sent  to  the  United  States, 
and  what  difference  do  protective  duties  on  imports  into  the 
United  States  make  on  the  course  of  trade  ? What  would  be 
the  effect  on  the  price  of  shirts  of  a rise  in  wages,  or  a new  tax 
• | on  profits  or  rents?  What  would  be  the  effect  of  applying 

minimum-wage  acts  to  all  the  industries  concerned  in  the 
making  of  a shirt?  or  of  the  formation  of  a “ combine  ” of 
I shirt-makers  or  flannel  manufacturers?  Is  a “combine” 

I probable  in  either  of  those  industries?  Under  what  condi- 

1 tions  is  an  industry  likely  to  be  “ trustified  ”?  These  are 

less  obvious  problems  which  our  example  presents  — less  ob- 
vious, but  still  the  kind  of  questions  that  the  investor,  the  trade 
union  official,  and  every  citizen  who  uses  his  vote  intelli- 

i gently  is  constantly  being  called  upon  to  face ; and  all  of 

them  fall  within  one  or  other  of  the  more  important  sections 
of  Economics. 

The  system  works;  and  even  if  we  take  its  working  for 
granted  without  inquiring  how  it  works,  its  defects  compel 
I study.  Unemployment,  speculative  gambling,  waste  and 

poverty,  are  results  of  it  obvious  to  the  most  superficial 
observer.  Are  these  evils  inevitable?  If  they  are,  what 
advantages  does  the  system  offer  to  counterbalance  them? 
if  not,  why  are  they  there  ? Above  all,  what  is  one’s  personal 
^ responsibility  in  the  face  of  these  evils?  Economics  is  the 

I systematic  study  of  these  questions.  Some  study  of  Econom- 

1 ics  is  at  once  a practical  necessity  and  a moral  obligation. 

I And  as  a matter  of  fact  everybody  makes  some  such  study, 

everybody  at  some  time  or  other  is  a student  of  Economics, 
an  economist ; like  M.  Jourdain,  who  was  surprised  to  learn 
' that  he  spoke  prose,  the  general  reader  may  not  have  realized 

that  he  was  an  economist. 
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II 

Relation  of  Economic  Study  to  Business  Experience 

] ‘/conomic  Experience  and  Study.  — Every  one,  then,  makes 
sor  le  study,  more  or  less  casual  or  systematic,  of  the  subject 
ma  tter  of  Economics ; and  every  adult  has  one  important 
qu«  lification  for  such  study,  namely  experience.  It  is  on  the 
basis  of  their  experience  of  the  present  economic  system  that 
pec  pie  form  their  judgment  on  its  problems ; it  is  in  their 
experience  that  they  find  the  materials  for  answering  such 
qu(  stions  as  arose  from  the  example  we  took  of  an  economic 
tra  isaction. 

Experience,  however,  while  it  is  a qualification,  and  an 
essential  qualification,  for  the  study  of  economic  problems, 
car  not  be  an  adequate  substitute  for  that  specialized  and 
systematic  study  of  them  which  constitutes  the  science  of 
Economics.  It  is  easy  to  be  familiar  with  a thing,  and 
even  to  work  with  it,  without  understanding  it.  The  loco- 
mo  live  engineer  can  do  his  work  excellently  without  knowing  % 

anything  of  the  science  of  thermo-dynamics,  and  most  of 
us  succeed  in  spending  a lifetime  with  our  bodies  without 
acc  uiring  any  considerable  knowledge  of  the  science  of  human 
ph^  'siology ; similarly  a man  may  be  a good  business  man  and 
yet  a bad  economist.  The  experience  which  any  one  man,  or 
even  any  one  social  class,  gains  of  the  economic  system  in 
the  course  of  everyday  fife  and  work  is  limited.  So  far  as 
it  goes,  it  is  a sound  basis  for  economic  judgments;  but  a 
thorough  practical  acquaintance  with  banking  would  not 
hel ) a man  much  to  understand  the  organization  of  a colliery, 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  building  trade  would  not  fit  a 
ma  1 to  understand,  either  in  their  private  or  their  social 
aspect,  the  operations  of  a cotton-exchange-broker.  To  find 
a S(  cure  basis  for  an  understanding  of  the  economic  system  it 
is  necessary  to  bring  together  the  experiences  of  all  trades 
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and  occupations,  of  manual  worker  and  industrial  organizer, 
of  private  industry  and  government  service,  of  housewife 
and  producer;  the  experience  of  any  individual  or  class  is 
too  limited  to  give  by  itself  anything  but  a limited  and  partial 
insight  into  the  system  as  a whole. 

Instinctive  Nature  of  Experience.  — Moreover,  the  under- 
standing of  a system  that  a man  gains  from  the  experience  of 
being  a part  of  it  is  more  of  the  nature  of  instinct  than  knowl- 
edge. It  enables  a man  to  judge  and  act ; it  does  not  enable 
him  to  explain  always  how  he  judges  and  why  he  acts.  If 
forced  to  give  an  explanation,  the  explanation  may  be  a wrong 
one ; copybook  maxims  about  industry  and  early  rising  have  a 
suspiciously  large  place  in  the  explanations  given  by  self- 
made  men  of  their  success ; luck  and  a lack  of  scruple,  though 
at  least  as  important,  are  never  mentioned.  Thus  the 
experience  of  people  actually  engaged  in  industry  has  to  be 
subjected  to  their  own  reflection  and  studied  from  outside, 
to  be  analyzed,  before  it  can  add  anything  to  the  body  of 
knowledge  which  all  may  share  who  are  willing  to  study; 
treated  in  that  way  it  becomes  the  most  valuable  of  all  sources 
of  knowledge. 

Limitations  of  Experience.  — Individual  experience  is 
limited  and  unconscious;  it  has  to  be  supplemented  by 
Economics  for  a more  important  reason.  Its  point  of  view 
is  that  of  the  individual,  the  point  of  view  of  Economics  is 
that  of  society.  Every  business  transaction  has  more  than 
one  aspect.  The  individuals  who  are  parties  to  it  are  in- 
terested chiefly  in  its  private  aspect ; Economics  is  concerned 
with  its  social  aspect,  which  may  be  a different  thing.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  individual,  profits  are  the  difference 
between  his  expenses  and  his  receipts ; from  the  point  of  view 
of  society,  they  are  the  incentive  to,  and  the  payment  for, 
organizing  work;  the  individual  is  concerned  only  with 
their  amount,  society  with  their  origin  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  elicit  and  represent  services  to  society.  Specula- 
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tion,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual,  is  the  act  of 
bu  /ing  at  one  time  and  selling  at  another,  and  is  justified 
if  he  selling  price  exceeds  the  buying  price ; from  the  point 
of^  view  of  society,  it  is  the  process  by  which  fluctuating  sup- 
plijs  are  adjusted  to  a fluctuating  demand,  and  is  justified 
(oi  the  reverse)  by  its  influence  on  price  fluctuations.  To  the 
incividual  it  may  make  little  difference  whether  he  increases 
his  profits  by  higher  prices  on  a smaller  out])ut  or  by  a larger 
oul  put  at  lower  prices ; society  is  keenly  interested  to  learn 
un<  ler  what  circumstances  the  former  method  is  likely  to  be 
ad(  pted  and  under  what  circumstances  the  latter.  There  is 
the  same  difference  between  the  two  views  as  there  is  between 
the  view  of  a town  which  a man  gets  from  his  street-door  and 
the  view  he  would  get  from  an  air-ship.  No  one,  un- 
fortunately, can  lift  himself  into  a position  to  take  an  ‘‘  air- 
shij  • view  of  society ; so  that  the  economist,  and  other 
students  of  society,  have  to  construct  their  “ air-ship  ” view 

of  s )ciety  by  collecting,  comparing  and  relating  a large  number 
of  s :reet-door  views. 

I]  nportance  of  Social  Viewpoint.  — Economics,  we  have 
said , is  the  study  of  business  in  its  ’social  aspect,  and  the  point 
of  \ iew  is  fundamental  to  the  study.  Business  in  its  private 
aspi  :ct  is  so  much  a matter  of  personal  character  and  accidental 
circ  imstances,  that  only  a very  small  part  of  it  can  be  reduced 
to  rile  or  stated  in  systematic  form.  University  courses  and 
eve]  i degrees  in  “ Commerce  ” can  now  be  taken,  but  the 
stuc  y of  Economics,  as  defined  above,  can  help  the  future 
busi  ness  man  only  by  making  him  more  interested  in  business 
and  therefore  more  likely  to  devote  his  undi\ided  energies  to 
it.^  From  the  point  of  view  of  society’s  interests,  however, 
it  is  desirable  that  business  men  should  study  Economics, 
since  it  is  to  society’s  interest  that  they  should  reflect  on  and 
realise  the  social  effects  of  their  private  actions.  For  the 
sam< : reason  that  the  private  and  the  social  aspects  of  business 
are  ;o  often  different,  a “ government  of  business  men  ” — 
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if  the  phrase  is  intended  to  be  understood  in  a narrow  sense  — 
would  be  a bad  government.  It  would  apply  to  the  work  of 
government  standards  and  tests  derived  from  private  industry 
that  are  not  applicable  to  public  services;  it  might  forget 
that  it  often  “ pays  ” a government  to  run  a public  service 
(such  as  sanitation  or  education)  “ at  a loss.” 

\ 

III 

The  Method  of  Economics 

The  study,  then,  of  our  subject  matter,  in  which  every 
one  at  some  time  or  another  engages,  can  be  supplemented 
with  advantage  by  the  specialized  and  systematic  study  of 
it,  which  we  call  Economics.  The  latter  grows  out  of  the 
former,  the  former  is  the  best  preparation  for  the  latter. 
And  the  method  of  the  unconscious  and  unsystematic  study 
is  the  method,  used  deliberately  and  consciously,  by  which 
the  systematic  study  reaches  its  conclusions.  That  method 
is  — to  reflect ; to  generalize  on  the  basis  of  the  known 
facts;  in  the  light  of  the  generalization  to  collect  further 
facts  with  which  to  test  it;  and  by  this  process  of  testing, 
and  by  comparison  with  other  generalizations  reached  by 
the  same  process,  to  reach  a generalization  which  exactly 
fits  the  facts.  By  this  method  any  one  who  is  forced  by 
circumstances  to  frame  an  answer  to  some  economic  problem 
brings  his  experience  and  casually  accumulated  knowledge  to 
bear  upon  it ; by  this  method  Economics  seeks  to  reach  and 
to  state  the  principles  of  the  present  economic  system. 

Nature  of  Economic  Theory.  — Economic  Theory  is  the 
body  of  generalizations  so  reached.  The  practical  man  is 
suspicious  of  “ theory.”  His  suspicion  is  justified,  if 
“ theory  ” is  used  as  a substitute  for  ascertainable  facts. 
But  generahzation,  the  making  of  theories,  is  unavoidable. 
Facts  do  not  explain  themselves.  In  some  problems,  the 
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caises  of  trade  fluctuations  for  example,  the  multitude  of 
fac  s IS  so  great  that  we  cannot  even  begin  to  collect  them 
uni  3ss  we  collect  on  some  plan ; we  shall  be  overwhelmed  if 
we  do  not  take  with  us  to  the  facts  some  coordinating  idea  • 
m ( ther  words  if  we  do  not  frame  a theory  and  take  it  to  the 
acl  s to  test  it  by  them.  On  some  important  questions  we 
can  lot  hope  to  enumerate  all  the  ascertainable  facts;  if  we 
wai : to  form  our  judgment  on  the  influences  that  fix  wages 
unt  1 we  have^  examined  all  the  ascertainable  facts,  we  shall 
nev  jr  form  a judgrnent,  their  number  is  so  great.  On  other 
prol)lems  some  decision  has  to  be  reached  for  purposes  of 
actnn  although  facts  are  scarce  or  unobtaiaable"!  are 
0 te  1 based  on  theories  which  it  has  been  impossible  to  verify 
the  collection  of  the  taxes  subsequently  eliciting  the  facts 
that  are  needed  to  verify  the  theories. 

Again  facts  may  be  contradictory,  at  any  rate  on  the 
surfi.ce:  it  is  a fact  that  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
macunery  has  on  many  occasions  displaced  labor:  it  is 
also  a fact  that  the  amount  of  labor-saving  machinery  in 
use  has  steadily  increased  for  generations  without  being 
acconpamed  by  any  corresponding  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  population  unemployed.  Or  the  facts  may  bear 
more  than  one  interpretation.  There  are  several  conflicting 
theories  of  wages,  all  of  them  “based  on  tacts” : for  example 

acco  -ding  to  the  theory  on  which  English  Poor  Law  policy  is’ 

based,  any  subsidy  to  the  wage-earner  from  the  State  will 
force  wages  down ; according  to  the  theory  on  which  the 
feed!  ig  of  school-children  and  old  age  pensions  are  based. 
State  subsidies  have  no  effect,  or  only  a negligible  effect  • 
some  facts  can  be  found  to  support  either  theory.  On  the 
same  foundation  of  facts  different  statesmen  have  based  two 
entmly  different  fiscal  policies  in  regard  to  foreign  trade. 
Fact,  are  seldom  simple  and  usually  complicated ; theoretical 
analyiis  is  needed  to  unravel  the  compHcations  and  interpret 
the  la  cts  before  we  can  understand  them. 
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Theory  and  Practice.  — The  practical  man’s  objection  to 
“ theory  ” is  a valuable  protest  against  hasty  generah’zation 
on  an  insuflScient  basis  of  fact  or  on  an  inadequate  survey  of 
available  facts.  But  the  opposition  of  “ facts  ” and  “ theory  ” 
is  a false  one ; their  true  relation  is  complementary.  We 
cannot  in  practice  consider  a fact  without  relating  it  to  other 
facts,  and  the  relation  is  a theory.  Facts  by  themselves  are 
dumb ; before  they  will  tell  us  anything  we  have  to  arrange 
them,  and  the  arrangement  is  a theory.  Theory  is  simply  the 
unavoidable  arrangement  and  interpretation  of  facts,  which 
gives  us  generalizations  on  which  we  can  argue  and  act,  in  the 
place  of  a mass  of  disjointed  particulars.  What  we  are 
seeking  in  our  study  of  economic  problems,  whether  it  is  a • 
conscious  and  systematic  study  or  not,  are  principles.  We 
want  to  know  what,  in  the  operations  we  observe,  is  the  rule, 
what  is  the  exception ; why  certain  arrangements  are  as 
they  are,  and  what  will  happen  if  we  change  them.  Unrelated 
facts  will  not  answer  our  questions ; we  want  chains  of  facts, 
regularities,  relations  of  cause  and  effect.  We  are  seeking 
principles  in  order  that  we  may  act  on  them,  because  the 
ultimate  motive  of  economic  study  is  not  curiosity,  but  the 
necessity  to  act,  and  rational  action  must  be  based  on  some 
principle.  All  arguments  are  based  on  principles,  facts 
are  of  use  only  as  they  represent  or  illustrate  principles. 
Economics,  therefore,  in  order  to  discover  the  principles  on 
which  the  present  system  is  constructed  and  operates,  surveys 
the  facts  of  the  system,  arranges  them,  analyzes  them, 
generalizes  on  the  basis  of  them.  Like  every  other  science 
it  advances  by  constantly  discarding  generalizations  which 
newly  discovered  facts  have  revealed  as  unsound  or  inadequate, 
and  devising  new  generalizations  which  will  cover  and  explain 
the  new  facts. 

Conscious  and  deliberate  theorizing  is  necessary,  because 
there  is  so  much  unconscious  and  haphazard  theorizing. 
The  man  who  opens  a discussion  by  saying  that  he  is  going 
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to  “ deal  with  facts  not  theories  ” does  not  mean  that  he  is 
going  to  refrain  from  generalization ; he  usually  means  that 
he  wishes  to  confine  attention  to  a few  facts  that  support  his 
generalization,  and  to  ignore  all  facts  that  conflict  with  it. 
The  field  of  political  controversy  is  strewn  with  hasty  generali- 
zations treated  as  if  they  were  established  truths,  and  used  as 
the  basis  of  argument.  “ Trade  follows  the  flag,”  “ Wages 
depend  on  the  cost  of  living,”  “The  present  competitive 
system,”  are  examples;  and  even  more  insidious  are  the 
theories  of  wages,  profits,  value,  exchange,  on  which  people 
base  their  judgment  of  economic  problems  without  ever 
formulating  them  even  to  themselves.  The  time-honored 
“ Law  of  Supply  and  Demand  ” has  been  misused  so  long  to 
justify  quiescence  in  the  face  of  obvious  evils  that  a natural 
reaction  has  led  to  the  view  that  it  can  be  ignored. 

Individual  Presuppositions  and  Theory.  — One  of  the  great 
difficulties  of  all  study  of  which  man  and  his  activities  are  the 
subject  matter  is  that  the  student,  being  himself  part  of  the 
subject  matter  of  the  study,  is  likely  to  be  influenced  in  his 
judgments  by  assumptions,  based  on  interests  and  prejudices, 
of  which  he  is  unconscious.  The  danger  is  particularly  great 
in  the  study  of  the  economic  system,  and  the  most  careful 
student  can  hardly  hope  to  attain  a perfectly  impartial  judg- 
ment. It  is  doubly  important,  therefore,  that  economic 
theorizing  should  be  carried  on  “ in  the  open,”  that  the 
assumptions  underlying  economic  policies  should  be  brought  to 
light,  and  the  “ views  ” (or  unconscious  theories)  on  which 
people  in  practice  base  their  judgment  of  problems  of  wages, 
prices  and  other  things,  should  be  stated  explicitly,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  critically  examined.  If  everybody  is,  as 
has  been  said,  an  economist,  certainly  everybody  has  his  own 
economic  theories;  if  those  theories  are  not  formed  by  con- 
scious and  deliberate  study,  they  will  be  based  on  a limited 
experience  and  on  prejudices,  interests,  ideals,  which  mislead 
the  judgment  just  because  they  are  unsuspected.  An  in- 
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cidental  advantage  of  deliberate  study  is  that  it  leads  people 
to  define  their  terms.  Such  words  as  Wealth,  Value,  Profits, 
Monopoly,.  Competition,  Cooperation,  can  be  used  in  more 
than  one  sense  each,  and  the  different  senses  are  not  distin- 
guished clearly  in  ordinary  conversation.  Economics,  by 
confining  each  word  to  a single  sense,  and  defining  that  sense, 
makes  progress  in  argument  possible,  and  tends  to  prevent 
those  lengthy  controversies,  so  frequent  in  politics,  which  are 
lengthy  only  because  the  parties  to  them  mean  different  things 
by  the  same  words. 

Complexity  of  Economics.  — The  twofold  difficulty  of 
handling  the  multitude  of  available  facts  and  collecting  addi- 
tional facts,  where  relevant  and  decisive  information  is  not 
already  available,  has  produced  a tendency  to  split  up  the 
subject  matter  of  Economics  into  a large  number  of  smaller 
studies.  It  has  been  possible  by  so  doing  to  utilize  more 
fully  the  collections  of  facts  made  by  government  depart- 
ments, congressional  commissions  and  private  inquiries,  to 
supplement  them,  and  so  to  deal  exhaustively  with  particular 
problems,  such  as  unemployment  and  the  minimum  wage,  or 
particular  developments  of  industrial  structure,  such  as  the 
trust  movement  and  cooperation.  Recent  work  in  Economics 
of  this  character  has  an  immediate  influence  on  social 
policy  by  indicating  the  need  and  method  of  particular 
reforms.  Such  inquiries,  however,  are  supplementary  to  the 
study  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  economic  system; 
they  aid  it,  they  do  not  make  it  unnecessary.  The  different 
problems  are  interdependent,  and  can  only  provisionally  be 
treated  as  separate  and  independent.  Wages  cannot  be  con- 
sidered without  some  consideration  of  profits  and  rent,  com- 
binations cannot  be  studied  without  considering  the  nature 
and  effects  of  competition ; the  system  of  distribution  is 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  system  of  production.  The 
secondary  and  less  obvious  results  of  changes,  therefore,  are 
often  more  important  than  the  immediate  and  obvious  results ; 
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the  reactions  and  repercussions  of  a new  invention,  or  a piece 
cf  social  legislation,  or  an  innovation  in  business  organization, 
r lay  spread  far  beyond  the  immediate  objects  to  which  it  is 
directed.  The  economic  system,  in  fact,  as  our  example 
Slowed,  operates  as  a unity,  although  its  unity  may  be 
made  up  of  lesser  unities ; and  the  relation  of  one  part  to 
a lother,  the  beanng  of  one  problem  on  another,  £id  the 
s<  condary  effects  of  a limited  reform  can  be  understood  only 
b / studying  the  system  as  a whole.  Some  such  attempt  to 
u iderstand  the  system  as  a whole  is,  as  a matter  of  fact 

ivi  P 1 T economic  arrangements  so 

timately  affect  the  poUtical  organization  of  society  and 

tie_  moral  hfe  of  the  individual  that  it  is  hard  to  reach  a 

n"  poUtical  or  moral  question  without 

incidentally  judging  the  economic  system 

Is  Ecpnomcs  a Science? -The  phrase,  “a  science  oi 
Ec  onomics,  was  used  above.  The  claim  of  Economics  to 
th  It  description  has  been  disputed.  In  the  only  sense  of  the 
W(rd  science,  however,  that  matters  — the  study  of  a 
group  of  problems,  in  which  the  solution  of  one  assists  in  the 
so,  ution  of  the  others  (J.  Cook  Wilson)  - any  study  of  societv 
pn  >ves  that  Economics  is  a science.  The  objection  is  soml 
tines  made  that  Economics  cannot  be  a science  because 
econoimsts  ciisagree  But  doctors  disagree,  and  no  one  denies 
th.  t physiology  and  anatomy  are  sciences.  There  are  dis 
agieements  in  every  science,  yet  in  every  science  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  by  specialized  study  have  been  proved  by 
exf  erience.  Adam  Smith  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
SCI,  nee  of  Economics,  because  he  perceived  that  there  was  a 
cornection  between  different  economic  problems,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  economic  phenomena  were  largely  independent 
of  the  pohtical  arrangements  with  which,  up  to  his  time,  they 
wei  e usually  studied.  He  displayed  more  clearly  than  had 

the  n,  “i  f in  • which  results  from 

the  pursuit  of  their  private  interests  by  individuals,  and  so 
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pointed  the  way  to  a specialized  study  of  business  in  its  social 
aspect. 

IV 

The  Limits  of  Economics 

Relation  to  Other  Social  Sciences.  — This  separateness  and 
independence  of  economic  phenomena  must  not  be  exag- 
gerated. The  immediate  successors  of  Adam  Smith,  under 
the  influence  of  laissez-faire  ideals,  did  so  exaggerate  it, 
although  Adam  Smith  himself  put  forward  his  economics  as 
part  of  a general  study  of  moral  and  political  philosophy; 
It  IS  well,  therefore,  to  recognize  at  the  outset  the  limits  of 
Economics.  / Economics  is  not  a complete  philosophy  of 
society ; it  does  not  give  a complete  account  even  of  that  part 
of  human  conduct  which  it  studies.  The  social  relations  to 
which  bpmess  gives  rise  are  the  subject  matter  not  only  of 
Economics  but  also  of  the  science  qf  Politics,  the  study  of 
social  action  in  general,  and  of  Ethics,  the  study  of  conduct  in 
general.  And  Economics  is  the  subordinate  study  of  the  three, 
because  the  problems  of  social  practice  to  which  its  study  is 
directed  are  seldom  purely  economic,  and  when  it  comes  to 
action  the  ethical  aspect  is  always,  and  the  political  aspect 
IS  usually,  more  important  than  the  economic  aspect.  The 
study  of  the  economic  element  in  social  and  political  prob- 
lems is  essential  if  they  are  to  be  solved,  but  few  of  them 
can  be  decided  by  purely  economic  considerations  alone.  / 

An  example  or  two  will  illustrate  the  distinction.  The 
system  of  State^  regulation  of  industry  and  commerce  known 
as  the  Mercantile  System  was  condemned  by  Adam  Smith, 
and  shown  by  him  to  result  in  waste ; yet  he  describes  a part 
of  the  system,  the  Navigation  Acts,  as  the  wisest  of  all  our 
commercial  regulations,  because  he  attributed  English  naval 

I®  considered  that  the  political  principle 

that  defense  is  more  important  than  opulence  overrode  the 
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e(X)nomic  consideration  of  waste.  So  an  American  to-day 
night  support  Protection  and  preferential  tariffs  on  purely 
e<  onomic  grounds,  thinking  that  such  a policy  would 
strengthen  and  increase  his  country’s  trade;  but  he  might 
advocate  such  a post-war  policy  for  all  the  Allies,  while 
believing  that  it  would  result  in  a net  loss  of  wealth  to  all 
concerned,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  Imit  them  together 
aj  ;ainst  the  Central  Empires,  and  that  such  a political  end  was 
w 3rth  some  economic  sacrifice.  A man  may  be  a socialist  on 
p irely  economic  grounds,  believing  that  an  extension  of  State 
ownership  would  result  in  cheaper  and  better  supplies;  but 
hi:  may  believe  that  State  ownership  would  result  in  some 
w iste,  and  still  advocate  its  extension  on  the  political  ground 
tl  at  so  important  an  influence  on  life  as  the  supply  of  the 
means  of  life  should  be  democratically  controlled,  or  on  the 
et'iical  ground  that  competition  as  it  works  at  present  is 
immoral.  So,  again,  a legal  minimum  wage,  the  public 
pjovision  of  better  housing,  or  improved  free  education  may 
b(  advocated  on  the  economic  ground  that  they  would  in- 
crease efficiency  and,  in  the  long  run,  more  than  pay  for 
tl;  emselves ; or  on  the  ethical  ground  that  society  can  afford 
tfem  and  ought  to  provide  them,  whether  the  result  be 
ec  onomic  loss  or  gain. 

Or  we  may  put  the  relation  between  Economics  and  Politics 
ai  d Ethics  in  another  way.  In  every  problem  there  are  two 
qi  estions  — What  is  ? and  What  ought  to  be  ? The  problem 
ca  n be  dealt  with  only  when  both  are  answered.  Economics 
is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  first ; the  second  is  (or  should  be) 
de  cided  rather  by  a consideration  of  the  political  and  ethical 
aspects  of  the  problem,  because  our  political  and  ethical 
opinions  give  us  the  ends  of  our  actions.  Where  on  political 
or  ethical  grounds  two  or  more  alternatives  are  admissible, 
th  m the  economic  end  of  cheapness,  a maximum  return  for  a 
m nimum  of  expenditure,  may  decide.  In  practice  society 
dc  es  not  accept  this  principle  in  its  full  rigor,  but  compromises 
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between  its  ideals  and  cheapness;  in  democratic  coimtries 
we  rest  content  with  an  oligarchic  organization  of  industry  for 
fear  of  “ drying  up  the  springs  of  wealth,”  and  in  Christian 
countries  we  apply  the  doctrine  of  brotherly  love  to  economic 
relations  only  within  limits,  for  fear  of  being  forced  ourselves 
to  rely  for  a livelihood  on  the  brotherly  love  of  others. 

Object  of  Economics.  — It  should  be  noted  that  the  object 
of  Economics  is  not  the  advocacy  of  the  present  or  of 
any  other  economic  system,  but  explanation  solely.  In 
explaining,  for  example,  that  competition  is  the  chief  force 
controlling  industry  in  the  social  interest,  the  economist 
is  not  saying  that  it  ought  to  be,  or  that  it  is  an  ideal 
method  of  control.  Explanation  is  not  justification,  a truth 
which  the  classical  economists,  in  the  excitement  of  dis- 
covering how  the  economic  system  worked,  tended  to  forget. 

Temporary  Character  of  Conclusions.  — Not  only  is 
Economics  a subordinate  study,  but  its  conclusions  have  a 
temporary  application  only ; they  are  not,  like  the  conclusions 
of  mathematics,  true  for  all  time  and  under  all  circumstances. 
This  is  so  because  they  aim  at  giving  a systematic  explanation 
of  the  social  arrangements  by  which  man  satisfies  his  wants, 
and  these  arrangements  are  temporary  and  conditional.  They 
depend  very  largely  on  the  state  of  the  physical  sciences; 
for  any  sudden  increase  in  man’s  control  over  nature  would  be 
reflected  in  a changed  social  organization.  The  social  effects 
of  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  coal  as  a source  of  power,  of 
cheap  steel,  of  electric  communications,  warn  us  against  any 
attempt  to  forecast  the  future  simply  on  a basis  of  the  study 
of  existing  economic  arrangements.  The  arrangements 
depend  also  on  the  possibilities  of  human  nature.  A religious 
revival,  which  made  the  motives  of  the  early  disciples  the 
dominant  motives  of  society,  would  produce  a sudden  re- 
arrangement of  economic  institutions;  and  a theory  of  dis- 
tribution which  gave  a true  account  of  incomes  to-day  would 
become  suddenly  false.  Or  a growth  of  civic  patriotism,  flke 
c 
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-hat  of  the  Athenians,  would  make  possible  economic  arrange- 
nents  which,  as  men  are,  would  not  work.  Those  economists 
vho  have  approached  the  study  of  economic  arrangements 
rom  the  standpoint  of  psychology  have  concerned  themselves 
nore  with  measuring  the  strength  of  motives  than  with  dis- 
inguishing  and  classifying  the  kinds  of  motives  which  actuate 
nen  in  their  economic  relations  and  estimating  their  com- 
i)arative  importance.  The  latter  is  a held  that  needs  ex- 
; )loration. 

In  emphasizing  so  strongly  the  limits  of  Economics  we  are 
lot  underrating  its  importance.  We  wish  merely  to  guard 
against  the  confusions  which  invariably  arise  when  some 
iubject  of  everyday  experience  is  subjected  to  scientihc 
examination.  The  economist  is  constantly  accused  of  saying 
ihat  things  ought  to  be  as  they  are,  when  he  merely  points 
< »ut  that  they  are.  On  the  other  hand,  where  his  authority  is 
lecognized,  he  is  constantly  quoted  as  the  hnal  authority  on 

i ll  social  questions,  whereas  Economics  is  concerned  with 
only  one  aspect  of  social  questions.  Though  subordinate, 
] Economics  is  not  unimportant.  In  answering  the  first  of  the 
( [uestions  that  face  us  in  every  social  problem  — the  question 
''  Vhat  is  ? — Economics  can  give  perhaps  more  help  than  any 
( ther  study.  The  widely  varying  views  of  the  nature  of  the 
( conomic  system  which  are  held  by  people  who  play  an  im- 
{ ortant  part  in  working  it  are  sufficient  indication  of  the  diffi- 
c ulty  of  the  question.  And  it  is  as  important  as  it  is  difiScult. 
]t  is  only  by  understanding  the  present  system  th^t  we  can 
riake  with  a minimum  of  dislocation  the  transition  to  the 
c ifferent  system  which  our  political  and  ethical  ideas  dictate ; 
a nd  the  less  the  dislocation  which  a social  reform  involves  the 
loss  is  the  danger  of  reaction  following  the  reform.  There 

ii  no  need,  however,  to  emphasize  further  the  importance  of 
t le  economic  aspect  of  social  arrangements ; everybody 
e tperiences  it.  And  the  economic  end  of  cheapness  or  plenty 
is  sufiiciently  important,  even  it  if  should  not  be  allowed  to 
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dominate  the  whole  of  life;  while  it  should  be  kept  in  its 
place,  it  should  never  be  forgotten. 

Justification  of  Economics.  — The  advantage  of  isolating 
the  economic  aspects  of  society  for  separate  study  is  that  it 
conduces  to  clear  thinking  and  a better  understanding  of  the 
complexity  of  social  relations.  Its  justification  is  the  advance 
that  has  been  made  in  the  understanding  of  economic  relations 
since  Adam  Smith  made  the  study  of  them  a separate  science. 
In  judicial  procedure  experience  has  taught  the  necessity  of 
^ considering  separately  questions  of  fact  and  questions  of  law, 

although  both  are  essential  to  the  judgment ; similarly  in 
social  study,  it  is  a help  to  consider  questions  of  economic 
fact  and  questions  of  moral  right  separately,  although  our 
I action  will  be  influenced  by  the  two  considerations  jointly. 

The  separation  assists  in  the  constructive  handling  of  the 
mass  of  facts  which  bewilder  us  at  our  first  attempt  to  dis- 
cover the  principles  of  the  social  organization.  It  prevents 
the  confusion  of  thought  and  the  argument  at  cross-purposes 
which  inevitably  result  from  the  attempt  to  discuss  all  the 
aspects  of  a complicated  question  at  once.  Just  as  physiology, 
anatomy,  and  psychology  study  the  same  subject,  man,  from 
different  points  of  view,  so  the  social  sciences,  economics, 
ethics,  politics,  and  law,  study  different  aspects  of  the  same 
subject,  society.  The  method  is  simply  an  apph’cation  of  the 
common-sense  principle,  “ One  thing  at  a time.”  Specialization 
is  as  necessary  in  research  as  in  industry;  the  progress  of 
knowledge  has  been  based  on  the  same  principle  as  the  growth 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  Divide  et  impera.  The  method  has  its 
dangers,  since  aspects  of  a problem  that  can  be  separated  for 
study  cannot  be  separated  for  purposes  of  action ; but  the 

imsuse  of  the  conclusions  of  specialized  study  is  no  reason  for 
giving  up  the  study. 

The  following  pages  will  not  answer  all  the  questions  that 
have  been  raised  in  this  chapter;  considerations  of  space 
and  the  patience  of  readers  forbid.  What  they  attempt  to 
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(io  is  to  provide  the  general  reader  with  a framework  into 
y .rhich  he  can  fit  the  facts  and  principles  which  he  acquires  in 
t he  course  of  his  own  experience,  to  put  at  his  service  some  of 
the  conceptions  and  lines  of  thought  which  students  have 
fDund  useful,  and  to  introduce  him  to  a systematic  study  of 
t he  more  important  questions  which  are  raised  by  any  attempt 
t D understand  present-day  economic  arrangements  as  a whole. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  DIVISION  OF  LABOR 

I 

The  Economy  of  Specialization 

Division  of  Labor.  — The  clew  to  the  labyrinth  in  which  the 
attempt  to  analyze  a simple  business  transaction  involves  the 
inquirer  is  given  in  the  first  sentence  of  Adam  Smith’s  Wealth 
of  Nations;  “The  greatest  improvement  in  the  productive 
powers  of  labor,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  skill,  dexterity, 
and  judgment  with  which  it  is  anywhere  directed,  or  applied, 
seem  to  have  been  the  effects  of  the  division  of  labor.”  Others 
had  seen  that  the  division  of  labor  was  important ; Adam 
Smith  first  gave  it  its  true  place  as  the  fundamental  principle 
of  economic  organization,  and  on  that  account  perhaps  put  it 
at  the  very  beginning  of  his  treatise.  The  history  of  industry 
can  be  viewed  as  simply  the  ever  widening  application  of  the 
principle  of  the  division  of  labor;  the  latest  economy  in 
business  organization,  the  so-called  “ scientific  management,” 
is  a conscious  application  of  it. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  the  division  of 
labor  means  specialization ; from  the  point  of  view  of  society 
it  means  cooperation.  The  individual  speciab’zes,  because  by 
restricting  his  work  to  a single  trade  or  a single  process  he  can 
become  more  efficient  at  his  work  than  he  could  be  if  it  were 
more  varied.  But  specialization  by  individuals  is  practicable 
only  in  society.  Some  individuals  can  give  their  time  ex- 
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dusively  to  the  provision  of  clothing  or  furniture,  only  because 
Other  individuals  are  directing  their  efforts  to  the  provision  of 
ood  and  shelter.  ^ In  an  advanced  industrial  society  every 
] iroducer  is  a specialist  in  detail,  because  the  society  includes 

! peciahsts  in  every  other  kind  of  work  needed  to  satisfy  the 
society’s  wants. 

Advratages  of  SpeciaUzation.  — Specialization  is  funda- 
mental in  economic  organization,  because  it  is  the  means  by 
j /hich  man  increases  the  return  to  a given  amount  of  work.  It 
brings  about  this  result  in  two  ways,  by  subdivision  of  tasks 
rnd  by  repetition  of  tasks.  Subdivision  results  in  operations 
easier  m themselves,  repetition  enables  operations  to  be 
f erfonned  with  greater  ease.  “ Practice  makes  perfect  ” • 
an  Iteration,  if  repeated  often  enough,  becomes  a habit' 
our  bodies  and  brains  adjust  themselves  to  performing  ner- 
h !Ctly  and  without  effort  what  at  first  is  done  only  badly  Ld 
vith  great  effort.  The  estimation  of  forces  and  sizes,  the 
e iact  coordmation  of  hand  and  eye,  called  for  by  almost  any 
c:  aft,  become  instinctive  by  speciaUzation ; by  practice  is 
lilt  up  the  specialized  experience  which  is  the  explanation 
o:  achievement  in  all  kinds  of  work  - the  craftsman’s  “ sense  ” 
o.  the  possibilities  of  his  materials,  the  dealer’s  “ instinct  ” 
fc  r his  market,  the  physician’s  “ intuition  ” of  disease,  the 
armoiss^rs  ‘feeling”  for  quality  in  the  objects  of  his 
stidy.  Dehcate  tasks  come  to  be  performed  with  accuracy, 
tie  speed  of  work  is  increased,  the  strain  involved  in  the 
performance  of  any  single  task  is  reduced;  the  routine  of 

work  IS,  in  James’s  phrase,  handed  over  “to  the  ^effortless 
custody  of  automatism.” 

Division  of  Labor  and  Exchange.  — Specialization  can 
oc  ur  only  m a society,  and  implies  the  habit  of  exchange. 

• ^ goods  for  goods,  and  goods  for  services, 

IS  called  barter,  and  is  so  clumsy  a method  of  carrying  on 

ex(  ange  that  specialization  could  never  have  gone  far  with- 

ou  ; some  medium  of  exchange  which  would  obviate  the  clum- 
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siness  of  barter.  Such  a medium  of  exchange  is  Money. 
Later  we  shall  examine  in  some  detail  the  quaUties  of  a good 
medium  of  exchange,  and  the  way  in  which  money  does  its 
work.  Here  we  need  to  notice  only  that  such  a medium  of 
exchange,  generally  accepted  and  easily  divisible,  is  necessary 
to  enable  individuals  to  speciahze.  So  long  as  money  was 
scarce  in  quantity  and  uncertain  in  quality,  so  long,  that 
is,  as  exchanges  had  to  take  the  form  of  barter,  there  was 
little  specialization.  The  great  mass  of  people  were  agri- 
culturists raising  their  own  living ; there  were  few  specialized 
workers ; trade  was  confined  to  luxuries  and  the  small  surplus 
of  production  over  immediate  local  needs;  few  people  got 
more  than  bare  physical  necessities,  and  not  even  these  with 
certainty.  In  the  England  of  Elizabeth,  in  continental 
Europe  until  much  later,  as  in  Asia  to-day,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  population  consisted  of  peasants  engaged  in  subsistence 
husbandry.  Even  then,  however,  specialization  was  the 
chief  means  of  increasing  wealth ; Adam  Smith  wrote  before 
the  Industrial  Revolution. 

Forms  of  Division  of  Labor. — The  simplest  form  of  the 
division  of  labor  is  the  specialization  of  individuals  to  single 
industries  or  trades.  As  soon  as  there  was  any  surplus  of 
produce  over  immediate  local  needs,  the  specialized  trader 
arose  to  collect  and  distribute  that  surplus.  A very  small 
village  community  was  large  enough  to  enable  individuals  to 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  work  of  the  smith  and 
corn-miller.  The  making  of  cloth,  baking,  the  working  of 
stone  and  leather  differentiate  themselves  early ; in  a modern 
community  the  jobbing  carpenter  and  tailor,  the  doctor  and 
lawyer,  the  artist  and  priest  represent  this  type  of  the 
division  of  labor. 

The  next  form  of  the  division  of  labor,  historically  and 
logically,  is  the  subdivision  of  one  specialized  craft  into 
separate  processes  and  the  specialization  of  “ detail  ” workers 
to  each  of  these  processes.  Just  as  the  working  of  metal  will 
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1 le  done  better  by  a specialized  smith  than  by  a comparatively 
1 inspecialized  worker  like  a farmer,  so  the  manufacture  of 
£ ny  common  metal  object  will  be  more  rapid  and  efficient, 
i : it  is  split  up  into  several  processes  and  a specialized  worker 
set  on  each  of  these  processes  as  his  exclusive  work.  Thus 
t lie  making  of  cloth  became  the  work  of  spinners,  weavers, 
fillers,  dyers,  finishers,  each  of  whom  worked  at  a single 
process  with  specialized  tools.  The  cutlery  trade  to-day  is 
s:ill  largely  in  this  condition.  The  forging,  grinding,  and 
p utting  together  of  the  different  parts  are  each  the  work  of 
a specialized  workman,  though  the  “ cutler,”  who  puts  to- 
g 2ther,  performs  not  one  but  thirty  or  forty  operations.  Such 
s ibdivision  of  processes,  in  addition  to  increasing  the  efficiency 
o ■ the  worker  at  the  specialized  task,  leads  to  improvements  in 
tools,^  and  ultimately  to  the  invention  and  application  of 
n achinery.  A trade  in  which  the  making  of  the  article  is 
tl  le  work  of  a number  of  workers,  each  specialized  to  a single 
p -ocess,  is,  in  Marx’s  words,  “ a productive  mechanism  the 
parts  of  which  are  human  beings.” 

II 

Machinery 

Machinery  the  Result  of  Division  of  Labor. -—“A  pro- 
ductive mechanism  the  parts  of  which  are  human  beings  ” 
te  nds  inevitably  to  give  way  to  a productive  mechanism  the 
p<  rts^  of  which  shall  be  inanimate  machines.  The  use  of 
michinery  is  a result  of  the  division  of  labor.  Once  the 
pi  Dcesses  of  any  manufacture  have  been  split  up  into  opera- 
tions so  simple  that  they  can  be  called  “mechanical,”  the 
manufacture  is  ready  to  be  taken  over  by  a machine.  A 
machine  is  more  reliable  and  efficient  than  the  most  accurate 
of  human  workers ; a human  being,  however  restricted  in 
tha  scope  of  his  activities,  is  not  a machine,  he  is  liable  to 
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fatigue  and  inattention,  and  cannot  give  the  unceasing 
regularity  and  uniformity  of  a steel  tool  mechanically 
actuated.  The  handing  over  of  a process  to  machinery  may 
be  delayed  by  the  existence  of  cheap  labor,  but  ultimately 
the  machine  is  bound  to  win. 

The  application  of  machinery  to  industry,  itself  the  out- 
come of  division  of  labor,  leads  to  the  further  specialization  of 
human  workers.  A machine  is  a specialized  tool  which 
I cannot  be  taught  to  do  anything  for  which  it  was  not  originally 

intended;  it  is  confined  to  a single  process  or  to  a narrow 
range  of  processes,  and  the  human  worker  who  tends  it 
becomes  just  as  specialized  himself.  We  get,  therefore,  a 
new  series  of  crafts,  arising  from  the  need  of  special  skill  to 
tend  special  machines.  This  is  not,  however,  a permanent 
condition  of  things ; so  far  as  the  increasing  perfection  of 
machinery  makes  special  human  skill  unnecessary,  it  tends 
to  have  the  opposite  effect  on  the  worker ; so  far  as  the  machine 
takes  over  all  the  specialized  work,  it  tends  to  make  the  worker 
an  unspecialized  tender  of  machines  in  general.  The  increasing 
use  of  automatic  machine-tools,  for  instance  in  some  branches 
of  the  machine  industry,  tends  to  make  unnecessary  the 
specialized  skill  of  turner,  driller,  planer,  slotter,  etc.,  and  to 

require  only  the  general  skill  of  the  man  who  “ sets  up  ” a 
machine. 

Machinery  Promotes  Division  of  Labor.  — In  other  and 
more  important  ways  the  application  of  machinery  to  industry 
promotes  the  division  of  labor.  It  makes  the  process  of  any 
manufacture  more  “ roundabout  ” than  it  was  before.  The 
use  of  machinery  requires  the  specialization  of  a certain  pro- 
portion of  the  workers  engaged  in  an  industry  to  the  making 
of  the  machines.  That  in  its  turn  requires  the  specialization 
of  other  workers  to  the  making  of  tools  for  making  machines, 
and  to  the  extraction  and  working  of  iron  and  the  other  raw 
materials  from  which  these  are  made.  The  manufacture  of 
cloth,  for  instance,  no  longer  employs  only  the  shepherd  and 
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s learer,  the  spinner,  weaver,  and  finisher ; it  requires  also, 
a?  we  have  seen,  many  classes  of  machinists  to  make  the 
cirding,  combing,  and  spinning  machinery,  the  looms,  etc. 
I:  requires  also  the  specialization  of  more  workers  to  make 
t ie  power-plant,  to  feed  it  and  tend  it.  It  creates  in  fact 
tie  great  trades  of  machine-making,  coal  and  iron  mining, 
e .c.,  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  big  manufactures  to-day. 
£ ence  the  social  cooperation  which  results  from  the  speciali- 
zation of  individuals  has  become  infinitely  more  complex  and 
fc  r-reaching. 

Power  Machinery  the  Basis  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  — 

Is  on-human  power,  such  as  steam,  is  of  use  in  industry  when 
the  final  processes  of  manufacture  are  still  dependent  on 
tl  e specialized  skill  of  manual  workers ; it  becomes  infinitely 
m ore  important  when  these  processes  are  executed  by 
m achines.  The  machine  requires  room  to  house  it  and  power 
tc  drive  it,  and  one  room  and  one  power-plant  will  serve 
many  machines.  The  application  of  power  to  industry 
le  ids  to  the  collection  of  many  machines  in  one  building 
ai  d the  employment  of  human  workers  in  regiments.  The 
U5  e of  machinery  is  limited  in  its  scope  without  non-human 
power;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  construction  of  large 
pcwer-plants  is  possible  only  by  the  use  of  machinery.  Once 
p(wer  and  machinery  have  been  invented,  the  scope  of 
industry  is  enormously  widened.  The  specialized  worker 
ceases  to  manufacture  directly;  he  tends  and  controls 
michines  and  engines  which  manufacture  for  him.  Labor, 
wliether  it  becomes  more  or  less  specialized,  becomes  in- 
creasingly cooperative  in  character;  in  Marx’s  words,  “the 
CO  operative  character  of  the  labor  process  is  ...  a technical 
ne:essity  dictated  by  the  instrument  of  labor  itself.” 

\nd  this  new  cooperation  of  machine-makers  with  other 
wc  rkers,  of  non-human  power  with  human  labor,  makes 
en  lerprises  possible  which  were  inconceivable  so  long  as 
human  workers  had  not  specialized  some  of  their  labor  to 
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producing  this  power.  No  collection  of  human  beings  could 
exert  directly  the  concentrated  force  of  a steam-hammer; 
you  could  not,  as  Professor  Meredith  remarks,  have  a railway 
on  a domestic  system.  Power  increases  the  speed  and  output 
of  machinery  and  labor  to  such  an  extent  that  the  individual 
worker  cannot  maintain  himself  in  industry  without  its  aid. 
The  relation  of  man  to  machine  is  reversed ; before  the  appli- 
cation of  power  the  former  is  principal  and  the  latter  assistant, 
after  the  application  of  power  the  machine  is  principal  and 
the  man  assistant.  The  ownership  of  the  instruments  of 
production  becomes  vastly  more  important,  and  production 
by  individuals  and  little  groups  gives  place  to  production  by 
regiments  of  workers  in  factories.  The  application  of  non- 
human power  to  machinery,  then,  is  the  revolution  in  any 
industry,  and  the  simultaneous  application  to  several  im- 
portant industries  is  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

Ill 

The  Localization  of  Industries 

The  Basis  of  Localization.  Following  our  clew  specializa- 
tion, we  shall  understand  another  feature  of  modern  industry, 
the  concentration  of  industries  in  particular  localities.  In 
modern  industry  labor  and  machines  are  specialized  wherever 
there  is  a sufficient  volume  of  trade  to  keep  a specialist  con- 
stantly at  work ; the  main  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
chief  products  of  industry  are  all  of  them  carried  on  by 
specialized  machines  tended  by  specialized  labor.  Now  the 
simplest  way  for  a firm  to  make  sure  that  there  will  be  suffi- 
cient volume  of  trade  to  enable  it  to  adopt  these  methods  of 
specialization  is  to  establish  its  works  in  a district  where 
there  are  other  firms  engaged  in  the  same  trade. 

The  influences  which  have  brought  a particular  industry 
to  a particular  district  can  be  discovered  only  by  studying  its 
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listory.  But  three  influences  are  usually  predominant. 
First,  cheap  power , in  the  form  of  coal  or  water ; and  this  is 
-he  most  important  to-day.  The  great  industrial  centers  of 
he  world  are  its  coal-fields.  Any  technical  invention  which 
offered  a cheaper  source  of  power  than  coal  — such,  for 
example,  as  the  use  of  the  tides  — would  tend  to  rearrange  the 
< listribution  of  industry ; in  another  century  industry  may  be 
( oncentrated  on  the  ocean  front  and  along  inland  streams, 
^ ^hile  people  go  for  quiet  and  recuperation  to  Pittsburg  and 
1o  Gary.  Cheap  labor  has  an  attraction  for  industry  similar 
1 o cheap  power  j the  industries  in  the  crowded  sections  of 
] oany  American  cities  are  often  based  on  the  cheap  labor  of 
Ihe  wives  and  children  of  foreign  immigrants.  The  second 
^ reat  influence  is  accessibility  to  raw  materials.  The  manu- 
ficture  of  steel  is  strongly  localized  on  those  coal-fields 
\^hich  have  ore-deposits  adjacent,  or,  in  a town  like  Gary, 
lad.,  at  the  most  convenient  point  between  the  coal-fields 
and  the  iron  mines.  The  flour-milling  industry,  which  was 
f )rmerly  distributed  as  widely  as  the  growing  of  grain,  tends 
row  to  be  concentrated  near  the  great  grain-distributing 
c mters.  The  third  great  influence  is  accessibility  to  markets. 

T he  last  two  influences  were  much  more  important  before  the 
Iidustrial  Revolution  than  they  are  now  that  transport  has 
b scome  so  cheap ; the  importance  of  the  first  dates,  of  course, 
fi  om  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

Advantages  of  Localization.  — Whatever  the  influences, 
however,  which  bring  an  industry  to  a district,  the  chief 
a ivantages  of  localized  industry  are  all  due  to  the  opportunities 
f(  r greater  specialization  which  concentration  affords.  Where 
n any  firms  engaged  in  the  same  industry  are  grouped  together, 
tl  e worker  has  a better  market  for  his  specialized  skill  and  is 
ei  couraged  to  specialize  still  further.  The  employer  has  less 
d]  fficulty  in  finding  the  kind  of  labor  he  wants.  The  industry 
Cc  n command  a large  number  of  special  services  which  no 
si  igle  firm  could  afford  and  no  scattered  industry  could 
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maintain.  Among  the  most  important  of  such  services  is 
the  specialized  market.  The  New  England  mill  towns  provide 
the  cotton-spinner  and  manufacturer  with  facilities  for  getting 
their  raw  materials  and  disposing  of  their  finished  products 
which  they  could  find  only  with  difficulty  elsewhere,  and  these 
facilities  can  be  supplied  because  the  cotton  industry  is  so 
strongly  localized.  Special  transport  facilities  and  the 
provision  of  commercial  intelligence  can  be  arranged  for  a 
localized  industry.  Scientists,  lawyers,  accountants  find  it 
worth  their  while  to  specialize  in  the  problems  peculiar  to 
the  local  industry.  Insurance  can  be  effected  cheaper. 
Probably  the  use  of  credit  can  be  obtained  cheaper  where 
risks  and  conditions  are  so  well  known  as  they  are  in  a modern 
specialized  locality. 

Localization  and  Allied  Trades.  — An  important  type  of 
specialized  services  is  the  growth  of  subsidiary  industries, 
supplying  the  staple  industry  with  its  machinery  and  incidental 
requirements  of  manufacture,  and  utilizing  its  by-products. 
The  making  of  machinery  is  less  localized  than  other  great 
industries,  because  the  requirements  of  a modern  localized 
industry  are  so  special  that  they  can  best  be  met  by  a firm  on 
the  spot.  The  textile  districts  are  the  seat  also  of  the  dyeing 
and  finishing  trades,  specialized  to  suit  the  particular  material 
manufactured  in  the  district ; and  these  in  their  turn  attract 
certain  chemical  and  drysalting  trades.  The  complete 
utilization  of  by-products  is  one  of  the  most  important 
economies  of  modern  industry,  and  is  possible  only  where  a 
localized  industry  makes  a large  bulk  available  without 
transport  charges.  Science  can  find  an  industrial  use  for 
most  things,  provided  that  they  can  be  had  in  quantities  and 
cheap. 

Business  Organization  and  Specialization.  — While  the 
tendency  to  specialization  is  universal  in  the  great  industries, 
the  relation  of  the  specialized  process  to  the  firm  or  business 
unit  varies.  The  specialization  may  take  place  within  the 
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firm  or  within  the  trade ; i.e.  processes  may  be  carried  out  by 
specialized  departments  in  the  firm,  or  by  specialized  firms  in 
the  trade.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  tendency  was  for  individual  firms  to  devote  themselves 
more  and  more  exclusively  to  a single  process  or  a small  group 
of  related  processes.  To-day  in  many  trades  the  tendency  is 
in  the  opposite  direction,  namely,  to  unify  under  one  manage- 
ment all  the  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  a given  product. 
The  opposing  tendencies  may  be  seen  most  clearly  by  con- 
trasting the  heavy  steel  industry  with  the  leading  textile 
industries.  In  the  former,  till  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century the  different  processes  of  the  manufacture  of  steel, 
the  getting  and  blasting  of  the  ore,  the  working  of  the  steel, 
and  the  construction  of  ships,  bridges,  and  other  heavy  steel 
goods,  were  carried  on  chiefly  by  separate  firms.  To-day  the 
rule  is  for  all  processes  to  be  carried  on  by  the  same  manage- 
inent.  In  the  woolen  industry,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
different  processes,  combing,  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  and 
fimshing,  are  usually  undertaken  by  separate  firms ; many 
firms  deal  with  one  special  kind  of  wool  or  yarn  only,  and 
it  is  the  rare  exception  for  a single  firm  to  carry  the  wool 
through  all  the  processes  of  manufacture.  The  specialization 
of  labor  and  processes  is  just  as  detailed  in  the  heavy  steel 
industry  as  in  the  textile  industries,  but  the  business  unit 
is  different.  To  some  extent  the  difference  is  due  to  techni- 
cal economies ; in  the  steel  industry,  where  the  whole 
manufacture  is  under  one  management,  the  steel  can  be 
passed  forward  from  process  to  process  without  reheating. 
Another  reason  may  be  the  difference  in  the  size  of  a unit  of 
product.  In  the  heavy  steel  industry  the  unit  is  immense  — 
a bridge  or  an  ocean  liner  — and  the  contributing  processes 
of  manufacture  are  very  numerous  and  varied;  hence  cen- 
tralized management  is  an  economy.  In  the  textile  trades 
the  unit  of  product  is  small  the  piece  — the  processes  of 
manufacture  comparatively  few  and  simple,  and  success  in 
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management  dependent  chiefly  on  securing  a large  and  steady 
output  of  uniform  quality. 

IV 

Large-scale  Production,  and  the  Limits  of  Specialization 

Specialization  and  Concentration.  — An  important  result 
of  the  specialization  of  labor  and  the  use  of  power-machines 
has  been  the  growth  of  large-scale  enterprise.  How  far  does 
this  tendency  go?  The  terms  large-scale  and  small-scale 
enterprise  are  obviously  relative  to  the  industry,  and  the 
chief  influence  in  fixing  the  average  size  of  the  business  is  the 
techmcal  methods  of  the  trade.  Small-scale  coal-mining  is 
still  carried  on,  but  it  is  unimportant ; while  steel  shipbuilding 
can  be  carried  on  only  by  a large  concern.  Certain  general 
aspects  of  organization,  however,  can  be  considered  without 
immediate  reference  to  technical  considerations. 

Advantages  of  Concentration.  — On  the  whole,  there  is  a 
steady  tendency  towards  enterprise  on  a large  scale.  The 
advantages  of  large-scale  enterprise  are  very  like  the  advan- 
tages of  localization  of  industry,  since  they  consist  chiefly 
in  the  greater  specialization  of  implements  and  workers 
which  a large  output  permits.  A large  works  can  employ 
highly  specialized  workers  of  all  grades,  and  keep  them  fully 
employed  on  their  special  work;  it  can  buy  the  best  skill, 
and  get  good  value  for  a good  wage,  while  a small  firm  that 
employs  a highly  specialized  worker  will  have  to  use  him 
part  of  his  time  for  other  purposes,  for  which  a less  paid 
worker  would  have  done  as  well.  The  large  firm  can  do  the 
sanie  with  machines ; it  can  build  an  automatic  machine  for 
a single  detail  of  a single  process,  because  its  large  output 
insures  that  this  detail  will  recur  so  frequently  as  to  keep  the 
machine  constantly  at  work.  It  can  afford  resources  which  a 
small  firm  has  not  enough  work  to  make  worth  while.  A big 
machine  shop  with  its  electric  crane  will  move  a casting  in  a 
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tenth  of  the  time  taken  in  a small  shop  without  that  con- 
venience. A big  works  can  have  its  own  railway-sidings  and 
wharves,  its  repair  shops  to  save  time  and  prevent  dislocation  in 
case  of  a breakdown.  A Rockefeller  dealing  with  oil  in  bulk 
could  construct  a system  of  pipe-lines  for  distributing  it 
which  was  very  expensive,  but,  once  it  was  constructed,  far 
more  economical  than  any  other  means.  The  big  concern 
can  save  sometimes  by  buying  its  material  in  bulk.  It  should 
always  save  in  its  selling  organization  by  employing  fewer 
travelers  and  advertising  less:  its  goods  advertise  one 

another. 

Weaknesses  of  Concentration.  — The  advantages  of  large- 
scale  production  are  so  great  that  we  might  expect  the  small 
firm  to  be  driven  out  of  industry.  But  the  small  firm  refuses 
to  be  driven  out ; if  the  reader  doubts  this,  let  him  consult  a 
local  trade  directory  and  count  the  number  of  small  businesses 
in  it.  The  small  firm  has  advantages  of  its  own  to  set  against 
the  obvious  economies  of  a large  output.  We  must  remember 
that  small  and  large  firms  are  usually  competing  for  a growing 
volume  of  trade,  not  for  a fixed  amount ; so  that  the  gains  of 
the  large  concern  need  not  necessarily  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  small  concern.  But  there  are  other  reasons,  especially 
the  difficulties  connected  with  the  organization  of  a big  works. 
With  every  increase  in  the  size  of  a concern,  there  is  a more 
than  proportionate  increase  in  the  difficulty  of  management 
and  organization.  “ Just  as  in  an  army  there  are  many  who 
can  fill  the  position  of  captain,  few  who  can  fill  that  of  colonel, 
and  almost  none  who  are  competent  to  be  generals  in  com- 
mand so  in  industrial  enterprise  there  are  many  men  who 
can  manage  a thousand  dollars,  few  who  can  manage  a million, 
and  next  to  none  who  can  manage  fifty  millions.”  ^ Hence 
there  is  usually  more  waste  in  the  big  than  in  the  small  con- 
cern ; especially  is  this  the  case  when  the  firms  contrasted  are 
a large  joint-stock  company  managed  by  salaried  officials 

^ A.  T.  Hadley,  quuted  by  Macgregor,  Industrial  Combination,  p.  37. 
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and  a small  private  business  managed  by  the  owner,  who  bears 
any  loss  due  to  waste. 

A particular  form  of  waste  and  a weakness  of  all  big  con- 
cerns is  the  tendency  to  routine.  The  detailed  specialization, 
the  need  for  checks  and  records,  involve  routine  — the  routine 
we  call  “ red  tape  ” in  the  case  of  Government  Departments 
— and  routine  kills  initiative  and  adaptability.  The  big 
concern  can  usually  produce  only  standard  lines.  It  cannot 
adapt  its  organization  so  quickly  as  the  smaller  firms  to 
the  changing  wants  and  whims  of  the  customer.  It  can 
give  the  customer  the  kind  of  thing  he  wants  much  more 
cheaply  than  the  small  firm ; it  can  seldom  give  him  exactly 
the  thing  he  wants,  and  the  customer  will  often  pay  out  of  all 
proportion  for  the  slight  additional  satisfaction  of  getting  the 
exact  thing. 

Obstacles  to  Concentration.  — In  some  important  industries 
there  are  technical  obstacles  to  large-scale  enterprise. 
Wherever  the  material  worked  is  not  uniform  in  quality, 
or  cannot  be  graded  and  treated  in  bulk,  then  the  large- 
scale  method  of  specialized  processes  and  large  output  will 
not  apply.  In  agriculture  the  opposition  appears  clearly. 
Where  population  is  sparse  and  land  is  cheap,  grain  farming 
with  agricultural  machinery  or  stock  raising  on  a large 
scale  is  economical.  In  more  crowded  regions  it  pays  better 
to  utilize  the  slightly  varying  qualities  of  every  acre  — by 
fruit,  vegetable,  or  dairy  farming  — and  the  necessary  care 
and  detailed  attention  will  be  best  given  by  the  small  farmer, 
especially  the  small  proprietor. 

Again,  specialization  within  the  trade  puts  within  the 
reach  of  the  small  firm  facilities  which,  but  for  the  localization 
of  industries,  would  be  within  the  reach  of  large  firms  only. 
The  full  utilization  of  by-products,  the  adaptation  of  means 
of  transport  to  the  needs  of  the  staple  trade,  insurance  and 
credit  agencies,  special  markets,  the  services  of  experts  and 
subsidiary  industries,  all  help  the  average-sized  concern  to 
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hold  its  own  in  the  market  against  the  giant  concern.  The 
development  of  large-scale  production  in  a subsidiary  industry 
or  a section  of  an  industry  may  be  a help  to  small-scale  enter- 
prise in  another  part  of  the  industry ; the  small  joiner  can 
get  moldings  from  the  large  sawmill,  the  small  cycle-builder 
parts  from  the  factory  which  makes  j)arts.  In  every  trade, 
however,  there  seems  to  be  a point  beyond  which  any  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  concern  brings  no  new  economies,  or 
rather  beyond  which  any  new  economies  are  neutralized  by 
\he  increased  difficulty  in  the  work  of  management.  This 
limit  is  constantly  receding  as  the  work  of  management  is 
reduced  to  routine  or  science;  but  the  limit  is  always  there 
in  the  limited  capacity  of  the  average  business  man.  And 
such  statistics  as  are  available,  especially  those  of  the  United 
States,^  where  the  tendency  to  concentration  is  strongest, 
show  that  the  number  of  separate  businesses  is  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  the  population. 

Specialization  and  the  Extent  of  the  Market.  — The  small 
firm  holds  its  own ; the  average  size  of  firms  increases,  but 
the  number  of  firms  also  increases.  The  advantage  of  the  big 
firm  is  that  it  can  carry  specialization  further ; the  strength  of 
the  small  firm  lies  in  the  limits  of  specialization.  How  far  can 
specialization  be  carried  ? We  may  go  again  to  Adam  Smith 
for  our  answer : “ The  division  of  labor  is  limited  by  the  extent 
of  the  market.”  Unless  there  is  a large  market,  which  implies 
a large,  steady,  and  uniform  demand,  specialization  does  not 
pay.  It  does  not  pay  to  specialize  a man  or  a machine,  unless 
there  is  sufiicient  work  to  keep  them  constantly  employed  on 
their  special  work.  Specialization  is  most  economical  when 

* Niunber  of  factories,  excluding  hand  and  neighborhood  industries : — 
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applied  to  a manufacture  that  can  be  standardized,  and  an 
article  or  process  cannot  be  standardized  unless  there  is  a 
large  trade. 

The  Survival  of  the  Small  Firm.  — Now  there  are  many 
articles  and  services  for  which  the  demand  is  not  large, 
steady,  and  uniform;  there  are  many  processes  of  manu- 
facture which  cannot  be  standardized.  Here  is  the  field 
of  the  small  firm.  When  a single  specialized  craftsman  per- 
formed all  the  processes  of  a manufacture,  he  not  infre- 
quently, as  a part  of  his  craft,  made  and  repaired  his 
own  tools.  The  “ tools  ” of  modern  industry  are  machines, 
and  the  making  of  them  is  a specialized  industry  with  many 
branches;  the  repairs,  however,  of  modern  industry  cannot 
be  so  specialized.  Consequently,  there  are  many  small 
businesses  which  are  occupied  wholly  in  repairs ; and  though 
the  system  of  constructing  all  machines  of  interchangeable 
parts  makes  the  work  of  many  of  them  unnecessary,  there 
must  always  be  a need  for  some  “ general  ” artisans  and  busi- 
nesses capable  of  dealing  with  any  repair.  Similarly,  the 
advantages  of  being  on  the  spot  and  not  too  specialized  will 
probably  enable  the  single  workman  to  keep  a large  share  of 
the  work  of  domestic  repairs  and  retail  shopkeeping. 

Technical  difl&culties  in  the  way  of  standardizing  processes 
still  offer  obstacles  to  large-scale  production,  as  in  all  kinds  of 
intensive  agriculture.  Cutlery  and  other  light  metal  trades, 
though  using  more  and  more  machinery,  will  long  retain  a 
place  for  the  little  master.”  Thirty-eight  separate  opera- 
tions are  needed  to  put  together  the  parts  of  a cheap  pocket- 
knife,  and  such  work  does  not  offer  much  scope  to  the  auto- 
matic machine.  So  far  as  power  is  needed,  there  was  a force 
driving  the  “ little  master  ” into  the  factory ; but  that  force 
works  now  rather  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  the  h'ttle  master 
pn  obtain  a supply  of  power  in  his  own  workshop  by  employ- 
ing electricity.  ^ When  an  industry  is  new  and  its  methods  and 
processes  are  still  experimental,  the  adaptability  of  the  small 
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firm  is  a greater  advantage  than  the  resources  of  the  large 
firm,  and  the  small  firm  usually  plays  the  part  of  pioneer. 
The  biggest  firms,  in  industries  in  which  large  and  small 
firms  are  both  found,  are  often  firms  which  began  in  a small 
way  and  seized  their  chance  when  the  industry  was  new,  or 

when  some  invention  or  new  market  gave  the  industry  a new 
start. 

In  some  industries,  though  the  processes  could  be  stand- 
ardized, the  demand  for  an  article  is  so  limited  that  it  would 
be  absurd  and  wasteful  to  employ  the  resources  of  modern 
machinery  and  industrial  organization.  The  weaving  of 
short  patterns  and  ranges  in  the  textile  trades  is  largely  done 
on  hand-looms  for  this  reason,  and  C(irtain  expensive  Paris 
fabrics,  where  the  order  for  a pattern  may  not  exceed  a dozen 
yards,  are  still  manufactured  by  “ little  master  ” weavers 
working  for  merchants.  These  workers  are  in  the  same 
economic  position  though  they  possess  a much  higher 
economic  and  social  status  — as  many  of  the  “ sweated  ” 
workers.  Among  “ sweated  ” workers  the  division  of  pro- 
cesses hp  usually  been  carried  far  enough  to  make  the  work 
of  each  individual  simple  and  easy,  but  the  natural  evolution 
from  that  simplified  manual  work  to  the  use  of  power-machines 
has  not  taken  place  because  the  labor  can  be  got  cheaper 
than  the  machine.  Hence  the  domestic  hand-workers  in 
such  trades  as  the  tailoring,  shirt-making,  and  box-making 
trades  are  competing  with  power-machines  in  the  factory 
trades  and  can  sustain  the  competition  only  by  accepting 
wages  too  low  to  “ keep  ” them  in  any  real  sen6e. 

Wherever  individual  requirements  have  to  be  met,  the 
factory-made  article  is  out  of  place.  Clothes  and  shoes  are 
made  in  factories ; but  if  we  want  clothes  or  shoes  that  fit 
exactly,  and  not  merely  approximately,  we  go  to  the  custom 
tailor  or  boot-maker,  who  does  not  carry  specialization  far. 
Individuality  is  the  essence  of  art ; to  be  beautiful  it  would 
seem  that  a thing  must  bear  the  impress  of  its  maker’s  per- 
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sonality.  There  is  little  room  then  for  specialization  in  the 
making  of  beautiful  things.  If  we  want  the  material 
apparatus  of  life  to  be  beautiful,  we  must  be  content  with 
less  of  it;  we  must  choose  between  a great  many  ugly  and 
ordinary  things  and  a few  beautiful  and  unique  things. 

The  State  of  the  Market  and  Transport.  — Adam  Smith’s 
principle  “ that  the  division  of  labor  is  limited  by  the  extent 
of  the  market,”  is  illuminating  in  another  respect.  The  most 
important  influence  in  determining  the  extent  of  the  market 
is  the  state  of  the  means  of  transport.  Every  improvement 
in  the  means  of  transport  makes  exchanges  economical  which 
before  were  not  economical.  It  enables  the  district  which  can 
produce  an  article  cheapest  to  supply  other  districts  more 
cheaply  than  they  can  make  for  themselves,  that  is,  to 
extend  its  market ; therefore,  Adam  Smith  says,  “ good 
roads,  canals,  and  navigable  rivers,  by  'diminishing  the 
expense  of  carriage  ...  are  ...  the  greatest  of  all  im- 
provements.” Cheap  transport  encourages  the  full  utilization 
of  special  local  advantages  such  as  climate,  soil,  traditional 
skill,  established  organization ; the  production  of  goods  where 
they  can  be  produced  cheapest ; the  progressive  localization 
of  industries ; and  the  use  of  the  resources  of  each  district 
for  the  benefit  of  all  districts.  Trade  began  in  luxuries ; 
with  improvements  in  roads  and  the  art  of  navigation, 
it  extended  to  comforts;  in  the  nineteenth  century,  with 
the  application  of  steam-power  to  transport,  it  extended  to 
the  necessities  of  life.  Transport  is  now  so  cheap  that  in 
advanced  industrial  countries  districts  are  like  individuals, 
specialized  in  production  and  dependent  on  exchange  for 
the  satisfaction  of  their  most  important  wants.  Because  the 
localization  of  industries,  with  all  its  economies  in  produc- 
tion, is  dependent  on  cheap  and  efficient  transport,  the  trans- 
port^ industries  are,  with  the  steel  and  coal  industries  and  the 

credit  system,  at  the  foundation  of  the  modern  industrial 
organization. 
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The  Evils  of  Specialization 

N^owness.  — The  benefits  of  the  division  of  labor  He  in 
the  increased  power  it  gives  man  to  produce  wealth  of  all 
I^ds.  This  increase  is  incalculable ; without  it  life  would  be 
Hke  the  fife  of  Hobbes’s  primitive  man,  “ solitary,  poore, 
nasty,  brutish  and  short.”  If  any  reader  doubts  the  benefits, 
let  him  make  a list  of  the  things  he  uses  and  consumes  in  the 
course  of  a single  day,  and  then  estimate  the  time  it  would 
take  him  to  produce  these  by  his  own  unaided  labor;  such 
an  experiment  will  do  more  than  any  amount  of  reading  to 
convince  him.  But  these  benefits  are  accompanied  for 
the  worker  by  serious  evils,  and  the  benefits  have  rather 
obscured  the  evils  and  prevented  due  efforts  to  remove 
them.  One  reason  for  this  neglect  may  be  that  modern 
industrial  methods  have  incidentally  counteracted  some  of 
these  evils.  The  great  improvement  in  the  material  con- 
ditions of  the  worker’s  Ufe,  which  has  resulted  from  the 
greater  productivity  of  modern  industry,  has  given  the 
industrial  worker  opportunities  of  self-culture  which  have 
neutralized  some  of  the  evils  of  specialization.  He  is  better 
clothed,  better  fed,  better  housed,  and  he  fives  a fuller  life 
outside  his  work  than  he  did  in  the  days  when  the  work 
itself  was  less  narrowly  specialized  and  more  educational. 
Similarly,  the  concentration  of  the  industrial  population  in 
towns,  in  spite  of  its  peculiar  evils,  has  stimulated  intellectual 
life  and,  with  increased  leisure  and  income,  done  much  to 
counteract  the  deadening  effects  of  monotonous  employment. 
The  New  England  cotton  operative  is  occupied  with  a far 
narrower  range  of  operations  than  the  farm  laborer ; his  ma- 
terial environment  is  far  less  varied,  and  his  work  far  less 
interesting,  yet  his  intellectual  life  is  far  more  vigorous; 
the  general  intellectual  keenness  of  some  of  the  mill  towns 
night  put  some  universities  to  shame. 
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Means ^ Substituted  for  End.  — But  the  advantages,  di- 
rect and  indirect,  of  the  division  of  labor  are  no  reason  for 
ignoring  the  evils,  if  any  consideration  of  these  will  tend  to 
reduce  them.  We  shall  refer  to  them  again  in  Chapter 
NXIV,  but  some  consideration  of  them  will  not  be  wasted 
here,  since  we  shall  have  to  refer  to  the  division  of  labor  again 
and  again  in  the  intervening  chapters.  The  first  of  these 
evils  is  the  inevitable  danger  that  the  workman  will  be  treated 
simply  as  a means  and  not  as  an  end.  Dr.  Ure,  and  other 
early  advocates  of  the  F actory  System,  did  habitually  write  as 
if  man  was  intended  for  production,  not  production  for  man ; 
they  justify  Marx’s  statement : “ In  its  machinery  system' 
Modern  Industry  has  a productive  organism  that  is  purely 
objective,  in  which  the  laborer  becomes  a mere  appendage  to 
an  already  existing  material  condition  of  production.”  The 
earlier  English  factory  owners  were  guilty  of  the  systematic 
exploitation  of  child-labor.  Machines  were  adapted,  and  the 
processes  of  manual  labor  simplified,  to  suit  the  children’s 
powers,  and  their  labor  was  used  with  entire  disregard  to  their 
subsequent  fife.  The  half-timer  of  to-day,  the  doffers  in  the 
worsted  factory  who^  acquire  a skill  worth  a few  dollars  a 
week  and  learn  nothing  more,  the  cotton-piecers  who  by  no 
possibility  can  all  of  them  become  spinners ; the  youths  who 
work  fight  automatics  in  machine  shops  and  earn  a good  wage 
for  a youth,  without  having  the  chance  of  fitting  themselves 
for  earnmg  a good  wage  for  a man ; the  whole  crowd  of  “ Blind 
Alley  ” occupations  which  the  English  Poor  Law  Commission 
m 1909,  and  Karl  Marx  in  1867,  showed  to  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  modern  industrial  system,  are  only  the  most  striking 
example  of  this  use  of  human  beings  as  “ means  ” of  pro- 
duction^ with^out  reference  to  their  right  to  consideration  as 
ends.  The  latter  instance  has  attracted  attention  because 
the  mdustnal  use  of  children  and  adolescents  often  makes 
them  industrially  useless  when  they  become  adults.  But  the 
detailed  specialization  of  laborers  must  always  hamper  the 
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all-round  development  of  the  faculties,  which  was  the  Pagan 
ideal  of  manhood  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  Christian 
ideal.  Specialization  of  labor  and  monotony  of  work  make 
for  economic  efficiency,  but  are  not  therefore  wholly  good; 
by  themselves  they  tend  to  produce  lop-sided  development 
in  the  man ; and  the  social  system  which  accepts  the  increase 
of  wealth  due  to  the  monotony  of  work,  without  devoting 
some  of  it  to  counteracting  the  effects  of  that  monotony  out- 
side work,  is  forgetting  the  end  for  which  wealth  is  produced. 

Evil  Partially  Hidden.  — This  tendency  of  the  division  of 
labor  to  degrade  or  hamper  the  development  of  large  masses 
of  workers  is  not  noticed,  because  the  increased  wealth  due 
to  it  neutralizes  many  of  its  ill  effects.  But  the  tendency  is 
there,  and,  if  anything,  is  increasing  in  strength.  The  actual 
processes  in  which  the  detail  laborers  are  engaged  are  perhaps 
calling  for  a higher  type  of  machine-tender,  and  the  ex- 
ploitation of  child  labor  is  diminishing ; but  the  manual  la- 
borer is  getting  less  if  anything  of  the  organizing  work  in 
.ndustry , the  work  of  direction,  which  requires  initiative  and 
develops  character.  The  specialization  of  the  work  of  direc- 
tion, of  organization,  of  initiative  in  the  hands  of  a small 
Droportion  of  the  whole  number  of  people  “ engaged  ” in 
ndustry,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  evil  of  the  modern  industrial 
organization.  It  removes  from  the  work  of  the  great  majority 
)f  people  the  educational  element,  the  element  that  develops 
■he  highest  faculties  and  character.  The  medieval  crafts- 
: nan,  like  the  working  farmer  to-day,  was  constantly  making 
choice  between  alternatives  and  exercising  his  judgment  and 
initiative;  and  exercise  develops  will  and  judgment.  Not 
( mly  were  the  processes  of  manufacture  not  reduced  to  routine 
but  each  man  had  the  conduct  of  the  business  side  of  his 
work  himself.  He  was  his  own  master,  self-controlled;  he 
c ealt  directly  with  the  market,  and  though  the  market  was  a 
1 ttle  local  market,^  a simple  thing  compared  with  the  mar- 
ls et  of  to-day,  it  did  take  a man  outside  his  workshop  and 
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gave  him  some  practice  in  the  difficult  art  of  adjusting  social 
relations. 

Destruction  of  Initiative.  — The  great  mass  of  workers 
to-day  are  not  self-controlled;  they  are  cogs  in  a machine 
j controlled  by  others,  and  their  efficiency  depends  less  on  their 

initiative  and  adaptability  than  on  mechanical  regularity  of 
work.  They  have  no  part  in  the  organization  of  the  work- 
! shop  \ they  have  no  part  in  the  organization  of  trades  which  is 

done  in  the  market.  Their  work  is  routine  — requiring  often 
a very  high  degree  of  specialized  skill,  but  still  routine ; and 
routine  is  not  educational.  It  kills  initiative  and  stupefies 
character.  The  grading  of  work,  the  possibility  of  keeping 
your  ablest  men  constantly  occupied  on  the  most  difficult 
work,  which  is  always  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  chief  economies 
of  the  division  of  labor,  tends  to  be  realized.  The  great 
organizer  has  concentrated  in  his  charge  all  the  work  of 
organization  and  direction  which  an  industrial  unit,  including 
hundreds  of  workers,  requires;  and  if  he  has  the  work  the 
others  cannot  have  it.  He  does  it  far  better  than  smaller 
men  would  do^  it ; but  the  fact  that  he  does  it  and  they  do  not 
makes  him  bigger  still  and  them  smaller  still.  What  orig- 
inality they  are  capable  of  is  never  developed,  while  his 
organizing  faculties  are  developed  to  their  highest  pitch.  The 
work  of  organization,  direction,  initiative,  tends  to  be 
speciaHzed,  like  any  process  of  material  manufacture.  The 
economic  result  is  more  efficient  organization  and  direction, 
and  an  increasing  rate  of  technical  progress ; the  social  result 
IS  that  the  mass  of  adults  have  their  chief  educational  element 
taken  out  of  their  work ; and  since  their  work  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  their  working  lives,  and  has  the  first  claim  on 
, their  faculties,  the  loss  is  irreparable. 

Probably  this  concentration  of  responsible  work  in  the 
' ands  of  a small  class,  the  great  majority  of  workers  being 

specialized  to  automatic,  non-responsible  work,  is  the  chief 
explanation  of  the  most  remarkable  social  phenomenon  of 
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the  time.  In  some  Western  countries  with  democratic 
ranchises  one-tenth  of  the  people  own  nine-tenths  of  the 
wealth.  A considerable  proportion  of  the  voters  are  con- 
stantly on  the  verge  of  destitution,  while  a small  minority 
flaunt  m their  faces  the  most  extravagant  luxury.  How  is 
It  that  the  populace  does  not  use  its  poUtical  power  to  remove 
such  inequalities  ? What  is  it  prevents  the  social  revolution  ^ 
It  IS  not  a scientific  understanding  of  the  reasons  of  these 
inequahties,  or  any  doubt  as  to  the  possibilities  of  reorganizing 
industry  without  them,  for  no  study  is  so  neglected  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  as  the  scientific  study  of  economic 
organization.  The  explanation  is  largely  habit,  the  inertia 
of  uneducated  masses,  the  fatalism  that  is  almost  inevitable 
after  ten  hours  a day,  five  and  a half  days  a week,  and  fifty 
weeks  a year  of  monotonous  toil  in  a factory.  But  another 
explanation  is  that  the  people  who  suffer  most  under  the 
Dresent  industrial  system  have  the  habit  of  initiative  rigorously 
ground  out  of  them  by  the  system.  If  they  have  ideas  of 
>ometning  better  they  have  no  experience  of  putting  ideas 
nto  effect.  They  are  revolutionary  and  Utopian  when  what 
. s wanted  is  the  practical  experience  of  the  business  man. 
They  are  so  in  the  habit  of  being  told  what  to  do  that  they  do 
] lothing  when  they  have  only  themselves  to  tell  them  to  do  it 
Of  course  there  are  individuals  who  retain  their  initiative  and 
< apaaty  for  direction  in  spite  of  the  mechanical  nature  of 
heir  work,  but  they  — even  if  their  capacity  does  not  lift 
them  out  of  their  class  — are  helpless  so  long  as  the  mass  of 
t tieir  fellows  succumb  to  the  mechanical  nature  ,of  their  work 
]a  Marx’s  words,  “ the  separation  of  the  intellectual  powers  of 
r roduction  from  the  manual  labor,  and  the  conversion  of  these 
F owers  into  the  might  of  capital  over  labor,  is  . . . finally 

c Dmpleted  by  modern  industry  erected  on  the  foundation  of 
machinery. 

' Risk  of  Specialization.  — The  individual  laborer  suffers 
m another  way.  By  being  forced  to  speciaHze,  he  is  forced 
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to  incur  the  risks  of  specialization.  The  highly  specialized 
workman  is  in  the  same  position  as  the  capitalist  who  has 
invested  his  capital  in  highly  specialized  machinery.  His 
skill  has  only  a limited  field  of  employment,  and  loses  its 
value  outside  that  field.  Hence  he  may  be  forced  to  accept 
terms  which  are  below  the  market  price  for  that  standard  of 
enerp^  and  knowledge,  the  only  alternative  being  to  give  up  his 
special  skill  and  seek  employment  in  another  trade.  The 
fact  that  there  was  a dearth  of  coal-miners  would  not  assist 
the  artisan  in  an  overcrowded  trade  to  protect  his  standard 
of  life.  Further,  the  artisan  with  a highly  specialized  skill 
has  a commodity  to  sell  which  may  have  a monopoly  value 
one  year  and  have  lost  its  value  the  next  owing  to  some 
invention.  The  owner  of  machinery  provides  against  a 
similar  event  by  writing  off  so  much  of  the  value  of  his 
machinery  annually;  the  owner  of  skill  should  perhaps  do 
the  same,  but  the  wages  are  rarely  big  enough  to  encourage 
such  rigorous  account-keeping;  and  the  possibility  which 
technical  science  continually  offers  the  employer  of  dis- 
pensing with  certain  classes  of  skill  by  introducing  new 
processes  seriously  weakens  the  bargaining  position  of  the 
workman,  and  increases  his  dependence  on  the  employer. 
The  egrepous  Dr.  Ure’s  description  of  the  self-acting  mule, 
a creation  destined  to  restore  order  among  the  industrious 
classes,  and  the  inference  he  draws,  “ when  capital  enlists 
science  into  her  service,  the  refractory  hand  of  labor  wiU 
always  be  taught  docility,”  are  very  significant. 

Lack  of  Adaptability  and  Production.  — The  extreme  spe- 
ciahzation  of  modern  industry  is  not  without  its  disadvantages 
from  the  point  of  view  of  productivity.  While  it  increases  the 
efficiency  of  the  laborer  for  particular  tasks,  it  limits  his  scope, 
lessenmghisadaptabihty  and  capacity  for  undertaking  novel 
work.  And  the  technique  of  industry  changes  rapidly.  “ We 
do  not  to-day  want  men  who  are  ‘ all  round  ’ at  building 
marine-engines  — we  do  need  men  who  are  ‘ all  round  ’ 
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mechanical  engineers  — men  who  can  apply  the  principles  of 
their  craft  to  any  form  of  machinery  that  may  be  called  for,” 
Sir  Christopher  Furniss  told  the  British  Poor  Law  Commission. 
“ If  [the  boy’s]  training  is  sacrificed  to  the  demand  for  a 
very  limited  and  highly  specialized  skill  in  the  management 
of  one  kind  of  machine  or  in  one  operation,  the  factory  may 
benefit  at  the  moment,  but  will  suffer  later  on  in  having  too 
few  thoroughly  trained  men  to  draw  upon  when  conditions 
change,  as  they  must  do  in  any  progressive  industry  ” (Pro- 
fessor Barr).  Employers  in  the  machine  industry  who  com- 
plain that  they  cannot  get  men  capable  of  anything  but  a 
single  job  have  themselves  to  blame.  The  specialization  of 
labor  that  pays  the  individual  employer  may  be  an  economy 
in  production  for  which  society  has  to  pay  in  the  long  run. 
The  rate  at  which  technique  improves  is  limited  by  the 
capacity  of  labor  to  work  the  new  methods. 

This  raises  the  question  whether  the  use  of  machinery  may 
not  make  special  skill  unnecessary  and  ultimately  restrict  the 
division  of  labor.  No  generalization  is  possible.  Machinery 
has  undoubtedly  superseded  and  is  superseding  “craftsman- 
ship ” in  all  staple  manufactures.  That  is  the  first  effect 
of  mechanical  invention;  the  machine  takes  over  the  work 
formerly  performed  by  the  specialized  manual  skill  of  the 
laborer  and  makes  the  laborer  a machine-feeder.  But  there 
is  another  effect.  When  the  machine-feeder’s  work  is  purely 
mechanical  the  machine  can  also  take  that  over;  and  the 
laborer’s  work,  instead  of  being  the  mechanical  “ feeding,” 
becornes  the  more  complicated  task  of  “ ^setting  up  ” the 
machine.  W^here  women  and  young  persons  are  employed 
power  machinery  has  reduced  the  demand  for  skill ; but  in 
the  greater  industries  employing  adult  male  labor,  while  a 
lower  grade  of  manual  skill  is  required,  a higher  level  of  general 
intelligence  is  required.  Machines  become  more  intricate  and 
delicate,  and  alter  more  rapidly ; their  charge  cannot  be  in- 
trusted to  men  who  have  not  both  manual  dexterity  of  a 
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varied  kind  and  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  principle 
of  the  machine.  Progressive  employers  who  are  constantly 
experimenting  with  new  processes  and  methods  may  take 
trouble  to  train  versatile  and  intelligent  workmen.  But  a 
large  output  can  usually  be  secured  on  conservative  lines  by 
the  extreme  specialization  of  labor;  and  that  specialization 
makes  against  versatility  and  intelligence.  To  secure  the 
plentiful  supply  of  versatile  and  intelligent  workmen  that  is 
essential  if  technical  progress  is  not  to  be  hampered,  a system 
of  technical  education  is  needed  for  the  rank  and  file  as  well  as 
for  the  future  leaders  of  industry  which  shall  not  be  mere 
instruction  in  trades,  but  a liberal  education  in  the  sciences 

underlying  technology,  and  this  the  best  technical  schools 
are  trying  to  give. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  PRODUCTION 

I 

The  Coordination  of  Specialists 

The  Necessity  for  Coordination.  — We  have  seen  that 
specialization  is  the  principle  on  which  the  whole  modern 
organization  of  industry  is  based ; let  us  see  where  it  has  led 
us.  The  man  who  wants  a shirt  no  longer  makes  cloth  and 
from  the  cloth  makes  a shirt.  He  buys  the  shirt,  and  the 
shirt  is  made  by  the  combined  labor  of  some  hundreds  of 
specialized  workers  scattered  all  over  the  world.  Every 
worker  who  takes  part  in  the  making  of  the  shirt  is 
specialized ; by  himself  he  can  do  little  or  nothing,  his  labor 
is  useful  only  when  combined  with  the  labor  of  other  men 
equally  specialized  and  therefore  by  themselves  equally  use- 
less. Every  machine  that  is  used  is  of  service  only  because  it 
is  cooperating  with  the  right  kind  of  labor  and  with  other 
machines.  Every  firm  is  specialized ; it  makes  nothing  by 
itself,  merely  contributing  its  part  to  the  whole  process  of 
making  the  shirt.  What  is  called  in  ordinary  conversation 
“ the  manufacture  of  shirts  ” is  only  the  completion  of  a long 
process  which  began  when  the  sheep  was  sheared  that  supplied 
the  wool,  or  shall  we  say  when  the  sheep  was  bred?  Every 
industry  is  specialized,  and  many  industries  contribute  to  the 
making  of  one  shirt ; it  is  only  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
sheep-farming,  spinning,  weaving,  finishing,  clothing,  ma- 
chinery, coal,  transport,  and  many  other  trades  that  the 
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modern  shirt  manages  to  get  itself  made.  Thus  specialization 
has  brought  us  to  a condition  in  which  laborers  are  helpless 
by  themselves,  machines  are  useless  by  themselves,  firms 
make  only  a fraction  of  an  article,  and  industries  can  do  their 
work  only  by  cooperating  with  other  industries.  How  is  all 
this  cooperation  brought  about  ? How  are  all  the  specialists 

linked  up  into  an  organization  that  can  turn  out  shirts  at 
$ 2.50  each? 

Coordination  an  Unconscious  Process.  — The  specialists 
themselves  are  seldom  conscious  of  this  cooperation  5 they 
do  not  do  their  work  because  others  are  dependent  on  it,  but 
because  they  are  paid  to  do  it.  Their  combination  is  at  first 
sight  not^  the  combination  of  a good  football  team,  but  the 
combination  of  a mob,  or  of  the  separate  particles  of  water 
that  combine  under  the  compulsion  of  external  force  to  form  a 
stream.  Nor  is  this  cooperation  organized  by  any  central 
authority  Such  an  arrangement  might  have  been  possible 
m a City-State  or  an  isolated  kingdom,  and  the  State  at  some 
periods  m the  past  has  attempted  to  control  the  direction  of 
productive  effort.  ^ But  even  in  the  time  of  the  Gilds  and 
under  the  Mercantile  System,  the  movements  and  organization 
of  mdustry  were  the  result  of  spontaneous  arrangements 
etween  mdividuals,  regulated  perhaps,  but  not  dictated  by 
the  State.  And  to-day  the  industry  of  different  countries  is 
so  intimately  bound  together  in  world-markets  that  there  is 

far-reaching  enough  in  its  scope  to  under- 
p ^he  direction  and  control  of  such  extensive  cooperation. 
Coordination  Itself  a Specialty.  - How  then  is  this  co- 

^ application  of 

p ncip  e of  specialization  itself,  by  the  existence  of  a cla^^s 

whose  work  it  is  to  organize  this  cooperation.  Side  by  side 

ith  the  growth  of  specialization  in  the  processes  of  production 

there  has  grown  up  a class  of  men  whose  business  it  is  to  link 

them.  These  organizers  of  modem  industry  correspond 
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roughly  with  the  class  we  in  this  country  call  “ business 
men.”  The  specialized  laborers  are  collected  and  supplied 
with  the  necessary  tools,  machines,  and  material  by  one  set 
of  organizers ; to  supply  exactly  the  right  kind  and  amount 
of  labor  with  exactly  the  right  kinds  and  amount  of  capital, 
and  to  keep  them  working  steadily  and  harmoniously  without 
waste  of  material,  time,  or  energy,  is  a work  requiring  special 
knowledge  and  technical  skill,  and  society  relies  on  its  “ cap- 
tains of  industry  ” to  supply  this  knowledge  and  skill.  What 
the  head  of  the  firm  does  along  with  other  work,  the  foreman, 
the  shop-manager,  works-manager,  general  manager  do  as 
their  special  work ; they  organize  industry,  they  decide  what 
shall  be  the  exact  division  of  labor,  they  decide  in  what  form 
of  tools  and  machines  the  capital  of  society  shall  be  applied 
to  industry  — important  work,  even  though  the  majority  of 
them  are  content  to  copy  their  neighbors  and  follow  a tradi- 
tional routine. 


The  Functions  of  the  “ Middleman  ” 

The  Middleman.  — But  what  of  the  specialized  firm  and 
the  specialized  trade?  The  division  of  labor  has  created 
gulfs  not  only  between  worker  and  worker,  but  between  firm 
and  firm  and  trade  and  trade.  Who  organizes  firms  and  trades 
into  the  great  productive  mechanism  that  delivered  to  us 
our  two-dollar-and-a-half  shirt  made  of  Australian  wool  and 
Southern  cotton  in  a New  England  mill  ? This  work  is  done 
chiefly  by  the  head  of  the  firm  again.  In  a large  firm  parts 
of  it  will  be  delegated  to  salaried  employees,  but  for  the  general 
supervision  of  it  the  head  of  the  firm  is  responsible.  He  buys 
the  raw  material,  thus  bridging  the  gulf  which  the  division 
of  labor  has  created  between,  say,  the  firms  that  weave  flannel 
and  the  firms  that  spin  yarn  or  import  wool.  He  is  respon- 
sible for  the  mill’s  equipment,  thus  bridging  that  other  gulf 
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between  the  firms  that  make  machinery  and  the  firms  that 
use  it.  But  there  is  another  class  of  organizers  who  do  this 
work  of  linking  together  specialized  firms  and  industries  — 
the  merchant  or  middleman  class.  Between  every  two 
stages  in  the  productive  process  of  any  great  manufacture  will 
be  found  the  merchant  or  middleman,  acting  as  a bridge  over 
the  gulf:  cloth  is  bought  by  tailors  from  merchants  who 
bought  it  from  manufacturers;  yarn  is  bought  by  manu- 
facturers from  merchants  who  bought  it  from  spinners ; wool 
tops  are  bought  by  spinners  from  merchants  who  bought  the 
wool  from  other  merchants,  who  bought  it  from  the  wool 
grower.  It  is  by  this  middleman  class  that  cooperation  be- 
tween widely  separated  firms  is  organized ; without  it  our 
shirt  would  never  have  found  its  way  half  round  the  world  and 
through  New  England  from  the  sheep’s  back  to  ours. 

The  Middleman  a Necessary  Link.  — Popular  opinion 
makes  a sha^  distinction  between  manufacturer  and  mer- 
chant, recognizing  the  organizing  work  of  the  former  but  not 
of  the  latter ; but  the  distinction  does  not  correspond  with  any 
profound  distinction  of  function.  The  special  functions  of 
the  two  are  rarely  quite  separated  in  actual  business ; both 
are  organizers,  and  in  the  real  sense  producers.  The  manu- 
facturer^ buys  raw  materials,  labor,  capital  equipment,  and 
sells  articles  in  a condition  to  be  used  either  as  raw  material 
by  another  industry  or  as  finished  goods  by  the  consumer. 
The  merchant  buys  commodities  in  a condition  to  be  used, 
and  sells  them  where  they  are  wanted ; without  his  collecting 
and  distributing  work  the  commodities  would  not  be  com- 
pletely “ produced,”  since  they  would  not  be  in  the  places 
where  they  can  be  used.  The  division  of  labor  between 

” is  convenient.  The  first 
business  of  the  manufacturer  is  to  manufacture,  which  he 
oes  by  organizing  the  cooperation  of  specialized  workers, 
machines,  and  departments.  But  his  business  cannot  be 
carne  on  unless  there  is  a working  connection  between  it 
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and  the  businesses  which  supply  it  with  its  equipment  and  raw 
material ; and  its  work  is  useless  unless  there  is  a working 
connection  with  the  trades  or  consumers  who  take  its  prod- 
uct. The  establishment  of  this  working  connection  is  the 
middleman’s  special  work.  It  may  be  done  by  the  manu- 
facturer ; some  of  it  always  is  ; but  in  most  large  trades  there 
is  a specialist,  a merchant,  to  do  it. 

The  Factory  Manager.  — Every  trade  has  to  buy  from 
other  trades,  and  has  to  sell  its  products.  This  buying  and 
selling  is  inseparable  from  specialized  production.  As  the 
organizing  work  within  the  manufacture  becomes  more  com- 
plicated, it  tends  to  be  done  by  a whole-time  specialist.  And 
similarly,  as  the  connections  between  trades  become  more 
complicated,  the  work  of  maintaining  these  connections  in  a 
state  of  efficiency  tends  to  become  the  exclusive  work  of  a 
speciahst.  The  two  specialists  may  be  the  same  firm;  the 
tendency  is  perhaps  for  both  pieces  of  work  to  be  entrusted  to 
salaried  officials  of  the  same  firm.  But  the  independent  mer- 
chant — simply  because  he  specializes  in  the  needs  of  a whole 
trade  and  not  in  those  of  a single  firm  — can  usually  offer 
facilities  which  make  it  “ pay  ” firms  to  deal  with  him.  Thus 
he  organizes  the  cooperation  of  specialized  firms  and  trade,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  factory  manager  organizes  the  work  of 
specialized  workers  and  machines.  This  is  obvious  where  the 
processes  of  manufacture  are  carried  on  largely  on  commission. 
The  merchant  in  this  case  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  com- 
mission comber,  spinner,  manufacturer,  and  dyer  and  finisher, 
as  the  general  manager  of  a steel  works  does  to  the  furnace, 
foundry,  rolling  miUs,  machine  shop  and  fitting  shops,  or  as 
the  manager  of  a weaving  establishment  does  to  the  warpers, 
winders,  twisters  and  weavers,  tuners,  etc. 

Services  of  Middlemen.  — The  merchant  and  the  shop- 
keeper are  called  “ middlemen,”  however,  not  because  they 
stand  between  firm  and  firm,  between  trade  and  trade,  and 
connect  them,  but  because  they  stand  between  “ producer  ” 
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and  consumer.  We  often  bear  them  a grudge  for  standing 
there,  and  are  reluctant  to  recognize  that  they  perform  any 
useful  function  in  return  for  the  profits  they  obtain.  Com- 
merce and  exchange  are  thought  to  be  “ unproductive,”  be- 
cause things  do  not  alter  their  form  by  being  exchanged. 
Such  a view  is  based  on  a misunderstanding  of  the  process  of 
production.  The  obvious  question  which  it  suggests  is. 
Why  does  exchange  go  on?  Unless  the  parties  to  the  ex- 
change are  both  better  off  by  it,  why  do  both  agree  to  it? 
The  objection  ignores  the  obvious  fact  that  the  same  thing 
may  have  different  degrees  of  usefulness  for  different  persons 
and  at  different  places  and  at  different  times.  Bananas  are 
more  useful  to  Englishmen  than  to  West  Indians  because 
West  Indians  have  more  than  they  can  possible  digest,  and 
any  one  who  brings  bananas  from  the  West  Indies  to  England 
is  adding  to  the  sum  total  of  satisfaction  in  the  world ; ice 
is  more  capable  of  satisfying  wants  in  hot  countries  than  in 
the  arctic  regions,  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  it  does  not 
make  the  slightest  difference  to  the  amount  of  satisfaction 
. obtained  from  the  use  of  ice  in  a hot  summer  whether  the 

ice  is  imported  from  the  arctic  regions  or  saved  in  an  ice  cellar 
or  manufactured. 

Nature  of  Middleman’s  “ToU.”-The  middleman  stands 
between  producer  and  consumer,  but  not  to  obstruct ; if  his 
profits  are  a toll,  it  is  a toll  levied  not  at  a toll-bar  on  an  other- 
wise open  road,  but  a toll  for  the  use  of  a very  necessary  bridge 
It  would  be  impossible  for  the  consumer  as  a rule  to  order 
directly  from  the  innumerable  producers  who  cooperate  in 

simplest  article ; it  would  be  extremely 
dilhcult  for  the  producers  always  to  find  the  person  who  wants 

* • « 1 even  if  any  producer  could  perform  the 

impossible  task  of  identifying  on  the  finished  article  his 
particular  contribution  to  its  making.  The  middleman  helps 
^ ' or  t e producer  he  finds  a market,  for  the  consumer  he 

finds  out  what  he  wants  and  gets  it  for  him.  Just  as  the 
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suburban  vegetable-dealer  calls  round  on  his  customers  for 
orders,  so  the  middleman  finds  out  what  things  are  wanted 
and  where  they  are  wanted,  and  collects  them  with  a view  to 
satisfying  these  wants.  If  the  shopkeeper’s  customers  had 
to  go  direct  for  everything  they  wanted  they  would  never 
get  half  their  wants  satisfied ; so  the  shopkeeper  collects 
and  stocks  all  the  kind  of  things  that  they  want  and  lets 
them  have  them  at  the  time  and  in  the  form  and  amounts  in 
which  they  want  them.  Of  course  the  middleman  does  not 
passively  wait  for  the  consumer  to  say  what  he  wants ; the 
consumer  is  usually  a person  of  sluggish  intellect  who  does 
not  know  what  he  wants,  and  the  middleman  can  to  some 
extent  control  the  consumer’s  wants,  by  advertising  or  other 
ways  of  pushing  sales;  but  his  power  in  this  direction  is 
hmited,  and  he  could  not  carry  on  his  business  permanently 
by  supplying  customers  with  things  which  they  do  not  want. 
In  effect  the  middleman,  whether  merchant  or  shopkeeper, 
goes  into  the  world  of  business  and  says  to  the  producer' 

Tell  me  what  you  produce  and  I will  find  you  the  man  that 
wants  it  ’’ ; to  the  consumer,  “ Tell  me  what  you  want  and 
I will  get  it  for  you.  He  saves  both  producer  and  consumer 
trouble ; his  profits  are  the  charge  he  makes. 

Middleman  Essential  to  Localization.  — The  merchant 
arose  before  the  captain  of  industry.”  Trade  grew  up 
before  the  division  of  labor  had  been  carried  far  enough  to 
require  the  organization  of  factories  or  workshops;  for 
different  regions  have  different  capacities,  and  by  exchanging 
their  products  all  benefit.  With  the  growth  of  modern 
industry,  however,  the  middleman’s  work  has  become  vastly 
more  important.  Buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling 
in  the  dearest,  he  is  performing  an  important  part  in  the 
organization  of  industry.  A thing  is  dear  where  it  is  wanted, 
it  is  cheap  where  it  can  be  produced  easily ; the  middleman 
therefore  encourages  production  where  production  is  cheap 
and  discourages  it  where  it  is  expensive,  and  at  the  same  time 
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directs  goods  from  the  places  where  they  are  wanted  less  to 
the  places  where  they  are  wanted  more.  Commerce  equalizes 
the  supply  of  goods  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world ; a few 
cents  a yard  on  the  price  of  cloth  will  divert  an  order  from  one 
country  to  another,  a cent  on  the  bushel  of  wheat  from  one 
continent  to  another.  The  localization  of  industry  is  largely 
the  result  of  the  action  of  middlemen,  and  their  function  is  a 
necessary  function  in  an  industrial  organization  which  enables 
the  consumer  to  have  delivered  at  his  door  the  products  of 
every  country,  obtained  where  they  are  produced  most 
cheaply. 

Ill 

Methods  of  Appointing  the  Organizers  of  Production 

Importance  of  Organization.  — The  organizer,  then,  whether 
manufacturer  or  merchant,  is  the  pivot  of  the  modern  indus- 
trial organization.  On  the  efficiency  with  which  he  organizes 
the  cooperation  of  specialists  the  effectiveness  of  their  work 
depends.  On  him  the  consumer  depends  for  getting  what  he 
wants  and  not  some  makeshift.  Specialization  is  the  principle 
on  which  all  increase  in  productive  power  depends  — speciali- 
zation is  effective  only  when  the  specialists  cooperate,  and 
with  every  increase  in  the  degree  of  specialization  the  work  of 

organizing  the  cooperation  becomes  more  important  and 
more  difficult. 

Need  for  Right  Kind  of  Organizers.  — It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  therefore,  to  the  material  well-being  of  society 
that  the  right  men  occupy  this  position.  If  they  do  not, 
there  will  be  waste;  inefficiency  there  neutralizes  the  effi- 
ciency of  scores  or  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  specialized 
workers,  just  as  an  incompetent  general  can  ruin  the  finest 
army.  Inefficiency  in  the  organizer  means  that  departments 
are  held  up  because  other  departments  are  not  ready  for  their 
product ; it  means  that  some  firms  in  the  trade  work  overtime, 
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while  others  are  not  fully  employed;  it  means  that  articles 
are  produced  that  the  consumer  does  not  want  and  will  not 
pay  for,  while  articles  he  does  want  are  produced  in  insufficient 
quantities  and,  consequently,  are  to  be  had  only  at  a fancy 
price.  The  organizers  control  the  capital  of  the  country; 
they  decide,  guiding  themselves  of  course  by  reference  to  the 
demand  of  consumers,  to  what  purposes  it  shall  be  applied 
and  in  what  form  it  shall  be  applied.  Want  of  judgment  on 
their  part  may  result  in  the  creation  of  forms  of  capital  which 
are  useless  as,  for  instance,  when  mills  are  put  up  to  meet 
an  increase  in  demand  which  never  comes.  Originality  and 
enterprise  on  their  part,  on  the  other  hand,  will  make  pro- 
duction cheaper  and  cheaper,  since  it  will  insure  the  application 
of  capital  in  those  forms  and  at  those  points  where  it  is  most 
productive.  They  are  society’s  paymasters ; to  them  the 
consumer  hands  the  price  of  the  goods  which  he  consumes; 
they  distribute  it  between  the  different  classes  of  workers,’ 
capitalists,  and  land-owners ; in  a word  they  employ  land’ 
labor,  and  capital;  competition  between  land,  labor,  and 
capital  for  the  national  income  takes  place  through  the  em- 
ployer, and  since  the  merchant  employs  the  different  em- 
ployers in  the  same^  way  as  they  employ  land,  labor,  and 
capital,  the  competition  between  different  trades  for  the 
national  income  takes  place  through  the  merchant.  They 
“ represent,”  as  it  were,  the  consumer  in  his  relations  with 
producers.  ^ Their  function,  in  fact,  whether  they  perform  it 
ill  or  well,^  is  the  organization  of  production ; the  method  of 

their  appointment  and  payment  is  a most  important  question 
in  social  politics. 

Importance  of  Efficiency  of  Organizers.  — We  have  looked 
at  the^  organizer  from  the  point  of  view  of  society  to  find  out 
what  IS  his  position  in  an  industry,  his  relation  to  different 
industrial  classes,  and  the  service  he  performs ; the  resulting 
picture  is  one  which  the  business  man  might  not  recognize 
as  his  own  portrait.  This  is  natural,  since  the  viewpoint  of 
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society  is  different  from  that  of  any  individual.  The  business 
man  looks  at  industry  simply  as  a series  of  market  trans- 
actions; he  buys  at  one  price  and  sells  at  another,  taking 
the  difference  for  himself  or  standing  the  loss  if  the  difference 
is  against  him.  There  is  no  inconsistency  between  the  view 
he  takes  of  himself  and  the  view  we  have  taken  of  him.  Few 
people  would  recognize  their  own  description  by  a physiologist 
or  psychologist,  but  we  do  not  therefore  say  that  the  de- 
scriptions given  by  physiology  and  psychology  are  untrue. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  a possible 
misunderstanding.  We  have  been  trying  to  get  at  the  work 
which  the  business  man  performs  in  the  social  organization 
of  industry.  We  have  found  that  the  present  organization 
of  industry  requires  a class  of  organizers ; we  shall  find  that 
it  requires  a class  of  risk-takers,  and  we  find  that  the  work  of 
these  classes  is  being  done  by  the  class  of  business  men.  We 
have  not  yet  examined  the  question  whether  the  business  men, 
to  whom  the  necessary  and  important  work  is  allotted,  do  it 
well  or  not;  and  in  saying  that  the  business  men  are  the 
organizers  and  risk-takers  of  modern  industry,  we  are  not  at 
all  suggesting  that  the  work  of  organization  and  risk-taking 
i is  done  perfectly  or  even  as  well  as  it  might  be.  That  depends 

« entirely  on  the  efficiency  of  the  business  men;  all  that  we 

j have  done  so  far  is  to  bring  out  the  necessity  and  importance 

’.1  this  work  of  organization,  and  we  have  now  to  inquire  how 

^ the  individuals  who  have  the  charge  of  this  work  come  to 
'u  occupy  the  positions  they  do. 

I ^ Selection  of  Organizers.  — How  then  are  the  organizers  of 
I industry  appointed  ? Some  are  appointed  by  the  State ; the 
i organizers  of  the  German  railways  are  so  appointed ; most 
j of  the  organizers  of  the  tramway,  electricity,  water,  and 
gas  services  in  England  are  so  appointed  ; but  such  appoint- 
ments  are  only  a small  proportion  of  the  total  number  of 
j organizing  posts  in  the  community.  It  will  be  noticed  that 

; most  of  the  instances  of  public  appointments  are  in  industries 
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the  services  of  which  are  consumed  entirely  within  the  area  of 
the  particular  public  authority.  If  the  authority,  therefore, 
is  a representative  body,  we  may  say  that  these  appointments 
are  made  by  the  consumers.  Similarly  the  organizers  of  the 
great  body  of  industry  under  the  control  of  the  cooperative 
movement  are  appointed  by  the  consumers ; the  directors  of 
the  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  in  England  are  appointed 
\\ru  responsible  to,  the  customers  of  the  Cooperative 
Wholesale  Society ; indirectly,  therefore,  the  customers  con- 
trol the  appointment  of  the  managers  of  separate  departments. 
The  Cooperative  Movement.  — There  is  another  form  of 
cooperative”  effort  which  has  attracted  an  amount  of 
attention  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  extent  and  success,  i.e. 
the  association  of  producers  in  what  are  called  self-governing 
workshops  or  cooperative  productive  workshops.  Their 
history  offers  a marked  contrast  to  the  success  of  the  Co- 
operative Store  and  Wholesale  movement.  In  them  the 
organizers  are  appointed  by  the  workers  in  the  industrial 
unit,  and  no  system  of  appointment  has  %uch  a record  of 
recurring  failure.  Obviously  the  discipline  and  order  which 
modern  methods  of  factory  production  require  will  be  hard 
to  secure  when  the  manager  is  responsible  to,  and  controlled 
by , the  people  he  manages.  During  the  nineteenth  century  a 
new  fomi  of  business  unit  has  grown  to  importance  in  the 
Corporation,^  a form  which  we  shall  consider  in  detail  when  we 
are  considering^  the  organization  of  capital.  In  its  essence 
It  IS  an  association  of  capitalists  large  and  small  to  carry  on  a 
business  by  the  employment  of  paid  organizers.  Here  the 
Drganizers  are  appointed  by  the  capitalists;  the  owners  of 
the  capital,  the  shareholders,  elect  the  directors  who  do  the 
:Mef  work  of  organizing.  They  in  turn  appoint  managing 
1]  rectors  and  general  managers  who  appoint  the  different  sub- 
irdinate  managers.  The  ultimate  control  here  lies  in  the 
lands  of  the  people  who  supply  the  capital  of  the  business, 

. ind  this  method  of  business  organization  is  the  most  significant 
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of  the  present  time  for  two  reasons  — first,  in  it  the  ownership 
and  the  employment  of  capital  are  separated ; secondly,  the 
work  of  organization  is  separated  from  the  bearing  of  risk, 
the  former  being  done  by  specialized  workmen  for  regular 
salaries,  while  the  latter  is  undertaken  by  the  shareholders 
to  whom  the  profits  go. 

Self-appointment  of  Organizers.  — Important,  however,  as 
are  these  methods  of  appointing  organizers,  and  significant 
as  they  may  be  for  the  future,  they  are  none  of  them  the  most 
general  method  of  appointing  organizers  at  the  present  time. 
The  great  majority  of  the  organizers  in  industry  to-day  simply 
appoint  themselves.  Since  the  Industrial  Revolution  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  privileged  gilds  and  corporations, 
and  by  the  State  itself,  on  the  choice  of  occupations  and 
freedom  of  trade  have  been  relaxed,  and  a system  of  free 
enterprise  or  laissez-faire  adopted.  Laissez-faire  is  simply  a 
policy  of  leaving  any  one  free  to  set  up  business  in  any  trade 
which  he  wishes.^  The  State  to-day  does  not,  except  in  the 
case  of  a few  professions,  such  as  medicine  and  the  law, 
prescribe  special  training  for  any  occupation,  or  reserve  by 
legal  restriction  the  organizing  posts  in  industry  and  com- 
merce for  any  special  class.  So  far  as  the  law  of  the  country 
is  concerned,  any  one  is  at  liberty  to  take  up  any  organizing 
work,  that  is  to  say,  any  one  may  start  any  business  which  he 
thinks  will  pay.  In  effect,  the  community  announces,  “ If 
any  one  thinks  he  can  satisfy  any  want,  let  him  start  a busi- 
ness to  do  so : if  he  succeeds,  he  shall  have  the  profits  of  his 
enterprise ; if  he  fails,  he  and  the  people  who  have  dealt  with 
him  shall  bear  the  loss,  for  he  will  become  a bankrupt.” 
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IV 

Merits  and  Def  ects  of  the  System  of  “ Free  Enterprise  ” 

Free  Enterprise  and  Flexibility  in  Production.  — This 
freedom  of  enterprise  is  the  chief  source  of  the  elasticity  of 
the  modern  productive  organization.  Individuals,  being  at 
liberty  to  avail  themselves  of  any  opening  they  can  perceive, 
establish  new  businesses  or  adapt  old  businesses  to  every  new 
want.  The  rapidity  with  which  new  inventions  like  the 
automobile  and  the  “ movie  ” have  been  taken  up  and  erected 
into  important  industries  within  the  last  generation,  or  the 
adaptability  of  the  textile  industries  to  changes  in  fashion, 
will  serve  ^ as  illustrations  of  this  elasticity.  Freedom  of 
enterprise  is  the  cause  also  of  the  complexity  of  the  productive 
organization.  The  individual  organizer,  free  to  seek  new 
markets  for  products  and  new  sources  of  supply  for  wants, 
has  spread  a network  of  trade  connections  over  the  whole 
world.  The  managers  of  manufacturing  firms  have  been 
free  to  experiment  and  adopt  any  methods  of  organization 
they  found  advantageous.  Men  of  an  organizing  turn  of 
mind,  who  have  seen  a defect  or  a need  in  the  existing  organi- 
zation, have  been  free  to  establish  businesses  to  remove  the 
defect  or  satisfy  the  need ; while  the  men  who  have  not  the 
capacity  to  originate  have  been  free  to  copy.  The  place  of 
free  enterprise  in  the  organization  of  production  can  be  realized 
Dnly  by  comparing  the  present  system  with  the  so-called 
system  of  monopoly  ” which  preceded  it ; occupations  were 
the  monopoly  of  gilds  and  corporations  which  restricted 
entrance  to  them,  methods  of  production  were  dictated  by 
5tate  or  gild  oflScials,  and  the  flow  of  trade  was  confined,  so 
ar  as  the  State  could  control  it,  by  prohibitive  tariffs,  tolls, 
ind  export  duties  to  certain  selected  channels. 

Defects  of  Competitive  Selection  of  Organizers.  — The 
])rinciple  which  the  opponents  of  this  old  system  of  monop- 
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oly  ” sought  to  incorporate  in  the  orgam'zation  of  society  is 
essential  to  any  satisfactory  organization  of  production  — 
the  principle,  namely,  that  production  should  be  responsive 
to  demand,  and  that  individual  organizers  should  be  at 
liberty  to  experiment  with  new  methods  of  production  without 
waiting  for  the  authorization  of  some  Government  depart- 
ment. The  method  by  which  they  sought  to  secure  their 
object  was  also  sound  — the  method,  namely,  of  relying  on 
individual  initiative  and  sweeping  away  all  obstacles  to  its 
widespread  exercise.  Their  reform,  however,  stopped  half- 
way. It  was  a negative,  not  a positive  reform.  It  swept 
away  obstacles  to  individual  initiative  without  doing  much 
to  create  opportunities  of  initiative.  A constructive  states- 
manship, therefore,  even  if  it  left  the  present  system  untouched 
in  principle,  would  seek  to  supplement  the  negative  privilege 
of  free  enterprise  by  providing  positive  facilities  at  the  public 
expense  for  research  into  processes  of  production,  methods  of 
organization,  and  openings  for  trade,  and  by  increasing  the 
educational  provision  which  is  the  chief  aid  to  equality  of 
opportunity.  As  things  are,  the  system  of  free  enterprise, 
with  the  other  methods  which  we  discussed,  has  removed 
obstacles  to  the.  appointment  of  the  most  suitable  people  to 
the  organizing  posts  of  industry  and  commerce  without  making 
provision  to  insure  that  they  shall  be  appointed. 

Situation  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States.  — In 
spite  of  this  defect,  in  the  districts  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  in  which  industry  is  most  progressive,  a majority 
probably  of  the  responsible  heads  of  firms  have  risen  from  the 
ranks,  and  a vast  majority  of  firms  have  been  founded  by 
men  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks.  The  suitability  of  the 
small  firm  for  the  work  of  pioneering  a new  industry  or  new 
methods  has  provided  the  poor  man  of  ability  with  his  oppor- 
tunity in  some  cases,  a boom  in  an  established  trade  in  others. 
Latterly  the  growth  of  corporate  enterprise  and  the  extension 
of  State  and  municipal  enterprise  have  thrown  open  organizing 
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posts  to  men  without  capital.  Few  people  would  maintain, 
however,  that  the  best  men  are  in  every  important  post,  or 
that  there  are  no  incompetent  men  in  important  positions. 
In  judging  the  efficiency  of  the  system,  therefore,  we  have  to 
consider  not  only  the  opportunities  for  the  promotion  of 
able  men,  but  also  the  arrangements  for  removing  from 
positions  of  control  incompetent  men.  The  arrangement  on 
which  the  policy  of  free  enterprise  relies  is  failure  through 
competition,  and  competition  is  not  sufficiently  efficacious. 

Hereditary  Selection  of  Organizers.  — A large  number  of 
important  posts  in  the  organization  of  industry  and  commerce 
are  filled  by  hereditary  succession.  In  the  private  firm  the 
son  can  succeed  the  father  without  any  inquiry  as  to  whether 
he  is  the  fittest  man  for  the  work;  hence  large  branches  of 
industry  are  controlled  by  people  who  are  put  into  their  posts 
without  any  competition.  Once  in,  they  can  be  removed  only 
by  their  own  resignation  or  by  failure.  Iffirough  failure,  under 
the  pressure  of  competition,  the  unfit  are  weeded  out,  but 
the  doubt  is  suggested  whether  bankruptcy  is  not  an  un- 
necessarily expensive  method  of  selection.  A whole  country- 
side may  be  ruined,  because  the  son  of  the  man  who  built  up 
the  business  on  which  the  countryside  depends  was  born  a 
fool.  This  danger  is  usually  averted  in  their  own  interests 
by  people  who  inherit  businesses  which  they  are  not  competent 
to  manage,  by  the  promotion  of  subordinates  to  the  position 
of  partners,  or  by  converting  the  business  into  a corporation. 
The  elimination  of  the  unfit  organizer  by  competition  takes 
time,  and  during  the  interval  in  which  he  scrapes  along  he 
may  do  infinite  harm,  and  at  the  best  will  cause  great  waste. 

Class  Prejudice.  — A second  defect  in  the  appointment  of 
the  organizers  is  the  extent  to  which  class  prejudice  influences 
such  appointments.  The  extreme  case  is  the  appointment  of 
“ dummy  ” directors  who  receive  the  salary,  even  if  they  are 
not  permitted  by  their  colleagues  to  do  the  work,  of  organizers 
of  industry.  A more  common  but  less  obvious  evil  is  the 
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class  feeh'ng  which  makes  the  so-called  “ upper-class  ” con- 
trollers of  industry  unwilling  to  give  workingmen  their  fair 
chance.  The  workingman  of  only  average  organizing  ability 
will  probably  get  few  chances  of  showing  he  possesses  it ; 
the  workingman  of  exceptional  organizing  ability  will  not 
be  kept^back,  but  he  has  never  so  good  a chance  of  promotion 
as  the  ‘‘  upper-class  ” man  of  less  exceptional  ability.  Much 
organizing  work,  the  work  of  managing  and  marketing,  can 
be  reduced  to  a routine.  Before  it  is  reduced  to  a routine  it 
requires  ability  of  a high  order,  and  as  such  commands  high 
payrnent.  When  it  has  been  reduced  to  a routine  it  does  not 
require  exceptional  ability,  but  frequently  secures  the  same 
payment  through  custom,  and  because  the  “ upper-class  ’’ 
person  who  usually  has  it  to  do  lives  at  the  same  rate  and  in 
the  same  social  style  as  the  few  able  men  who  are  capable  of 
work  which  is  not  routine.  This  is  seen  especially  in  the 
difference  between  starting  a business  and  running  one,  be- 
tween making  a fortune  and  keeping  it.  The  exceptional 
man  builds  up  a business  and  makes  a big  income  out  of  it : 
ms  ordinary  son,  who  could  never  have  built  up  such  a 
business,  is  capable  of  running  it,  and  makes  as  big  an  income 
out  of  It  as  his  father.  Only  when  he  is  below  the  average 
ability  and  qmte  unequal  to  the  work  does  he  incur  failure ; 

^ the  social  class 

which  does  most  of  the  organizing  work  in  industry  and 

commerce,  and  has  merely  the  ordinary  ability  needed  to 

maintam  a traditional  routine,  the  struggle  for  survival  need 

not  touch  him.  The  owner  of  a large  capital,  who  manages 

his  business  on  conservative  lines  and  chooses  capable  sub- 

or  mates,  is  in  no  danger  of  losing  his  important  position. 

Effect  of  InequaHty  of  Wealth.  - Inequality  of  wealth  is 

mequahty  of  opportunity,  since  some 
pital  IS  essential  to  starting  in  business.  The  amount 
needed  on  an  average  is  growing  greater,  and  the  advantages 
1 a large  over  a small  capital  are  also  growing  greater.  The 
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privilege  which  the  system  of  laissez-faire  allows  to  every  one 
to  enter  into  competition  with  established  businesses  is  an 
empty  one,  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  some  means  of  getting 
the  use  of  capital.  The  means  exist  — we  shall  study  them  in 
a chapter  on  the  organization  of  capital  — but  they  certainly 
do  not  make  the  chances  equal  between  “ upper-class  ” and 
working-class  men  of  equal  ability.  Even  in  the  large 
corporations,  which  are  opening  new  avenues  of  promotion 
to  the  poor  but  able  man,  the  unconscious  sympathy  which 
“ upper-class  ” people  have  for  one  another  is  probably  an 
important  influence  in  determining  the  exact  selection  of  men 
for  the  most  important  position.  America  has  a great 
advantage  over  the  countries  of  Europe  in  that  such  class 
prejudices  have  less  influence,  and  the  career  open  to  talent 
is  more  of  a reality  than  in  more  conservative  countries.  Dr. 
Marshall  has  explained  that  the  workingman  who  practices 
the  vices  of  a miser,  and  restricts  his  life’s  activities  resolutely 
to  the  making  of  money,  can  accumulate  a considerable 
capital ; but  he  must  have  “ a long  as  well  as  a strong  life,” 
and  “ patience,  genius  and  good  fortune  ” if  he  is  to  succeed. 
Given  these  conditions,  he  may  rise  enough  to  enable  his 
children  to  rise  further  — if  they  also  possess  patience,  genius 
and  good  fortune.  But  the  recognition  of  this  possibiUty  is 
not  inconsistent  with  accepting  Marx’s  generalization  that  the 
leadership  of  industry  is  an  attribute  of  capital,  just  as  in 
feudal  times  the  functions  of  general  and  judge  were  attributes 
of  landed  property. 

The  Corporation  and  Specialization  in  Organization.  — A 
class  of  organizers  similar  to  the  business  men  in  the  present 
industrial  system  is  necessary  in  any  organization  of  industry 
which  avails  itself  of  the  economies  of  specialization.  And  in 
the  sphere  of  organization  we  can  see  the  same  specializing 
tendencies  at  work  as  in  the  rest  of  the  field  of  industry.  The 
corporation  in  which  all  organizing  work  is  put  into  the  hands 
of  people  who  are  specialized  to  it  and  is  paid  for  by  salaries, 
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IS  gaming  on  the  private  firm,  in  which  the  work  of  organization 
and  the  taking  of  risk  are  both  performed  by  the  owner  of  the 
capital.  The  taking  of  risks  can  never  be  quite  separated 
from  the  work  of  organization,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next 
chapter;  but  it  is  significant  that  salaries  as  a method  of 
paying  for  the  work  of  organization  tend  to  displace  profits. 


/ 


CHAPTER  IV 

SPECULATION  AND  INSURANCE 

I 

Production  as  a Whole  Carried  on  in  Anticipation  of  Demand 

Nature  of  Anticipation  of  Demand.  — In  the  last  chapter 
we  saw  that  one  part  of  the  organization  of  production  con- 
sists in  buying  things  in  one  place  and  selling  them  in  another. 
The  middlemen  or  dealers  who  do  this  act  as  a connecting 
link  between  specialized  districts  and  between  specialized 
trades,  and  also  as  a connecting  huk  between  all  kinds  of 
speciahzed  producers  and  the  general  body  of  consumers. 
This  description,  however,  gives  only  one-half  of  the  work  of 
the  dealer ; the  other  half  consists  of  the  anticipation  of 
demand,  and  of  buying  at  one  time  and  selling  at  another.  We 
enter  a shop,  pay  two  dollars  and  a half,  and  a shirt  is  given 
to  us.  The  shirt  is  the  product  of  the  labor  of  hundreds  of 
people,  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made  were  drawn  from 
two  or  three  continents,  the  machinery  required  to  make  it 
took  months  to  construct ; yet  we  get  the  shirt  without 
waiting.  For  us  to  get  it  the  shopkeeper  must  have  stocked 
shirts,  for  him  to  do  so  the  wholesaler  mth  whom  he  deals  must 
have  stocked  shirts,  for  the  wholesaler  to  do  so  some  one  must 
have  manufactured  shirts,  some  one  must  have  manufactured 
the  flannel  from  which  they  are  made  and  the  thread  with 
which  they  are  sewn,  and  further  back  still,  some  one  must 
have  made  the  machinery  with  which  all  these  manufacturers 
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work.  That  is  to  say,  in  anticipation  of  our  want  of  a shirt, 
a complex  organization  must  have  been  at  work  for  months 
and  perhaps  years  before  we  announced  our  want.  We  saw 
in  the  last  chapter  that  a special  class  of  organizers  existed 
to  connect  the  specialists  up  into  one  productive  machine; 
we  see  now  that  these  organizers  do  this  work,  not  in  response 
to  our  demand,  but  in  anticipation  of  it. 

Involved  Character  of  Demand  Anticipation.  — We  bought 
a woolen  shirt ; suppose  we  had  wanted  a cotton  one.  The 
I retailer  would  probably  have  been  able  to  supply  us.  The 
demand  for  the  different  kinds  of  shirts  is  fairly  steady,  and 
It  is^  the  retailer’s  business  to  know  what  to  stock.  ' But 
I multiply  our  case  a thousandfold,  and  suppose  he  has  not 
anticipated  our  wants  so  exactly.  What  is  the  result  then  ? 

‘ First,  he  has  woolen  shirts  which  are  not  wanted,  and  all  the 
series  of  people  behind  the  counter,  who  have  been  contributing 
to  the  making  of  his  woolen  shirts,  have  been  making  some- 
tlung  which,  as  it  happens,  is  not  the  thing  wanted.  Secondly, 
the  shopkeeper,  being  unable  to  sell  woolen  shirts,  orders 
fewer,  and  this  check  to  the  demand  for  woolen  shirts  is 
transmitted  right  through  to  the  people  who  grow  wool 
‘ and  make  woolen-working  machinery.  Meanwhile,  we  in 

; our  determination  to  get  a cotton  shirt,  leave  the  shop  and  go 

J elsewhere  for  it,  and  the  shopkeeper  telegraphs  to  his  whole- 
■ saler  for  a supply  of  cotton  shirts  at  the  same  moment  as  we 
at  another  shop  are  asking  for  a cotton  shirt.  Imagine  a 
> thousand  people  acting  as  we  are  acting,  and  the  people  whose 
; tmsiness  it  is  to  supply  cotton  shirts  will  get  the  impression 
at  there  is  going  to  be  an  increased  demand  for  cotton 
shirts  and  will  place  their  orders  accordingly.  Or  suppose 
we  were  attracted  by  a brilliant  and  original  tie,  or  a new 
thing  m suspenders,  or  suddenly  remembered  that  we  want  a 

< T-  our  pockets,  decided  that 

he  shirt  could  wait ; then  the  trade  both  in  woolen  and  cotton 

; irts  would  be  disappointed,  and  we  should  be  helping  a boom 
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in  ties,  suspenders,  or  hats.  There  are  similar  possibilities  at 
each  stage  in  the  productive  process.  The  wholesaler  buys 
from  the  jobber  what  he  thinks  will  be  wanted ; the  jobber 
stocks  or  has  ordered  from  the  manufacturer  w'hat  he  thinks 
the  wholesaler  will  want;  the  manufacturer  (unless  he  is 
working  to  a jobber’s  orders)  is  similarly  estimating  what  will 
be  wanted ; and  the  machine-maker,  the  laborer,  the  agricul- 
turist similarly  direct  their  efforts  to  making  or  growing  what 
they  anticipate  will  be  wanted. 

Relation  of  Production  to  Demand  Anticipation.  — Pro- 
duction is  carried  on  in  anticipation  of  demand.  This  is 
inevitable  if  w'e  are  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  economies  of 
specialization,  since  specialization  takes  time.  When  we 
purchased  the  woolen  shirt  we  were  getting  goods  from  the 
Australian  sheep  farmer,  from  the  Southern  cotton  grower, 
from  a whole  host  of  machine-makers,  builders,  transport 
workers  and  others,  who  could  not  possibly  have  known  of 
our  existence  nor  anticipated  for  themselves  what  we  should 
want.  Again,  all  the  processes  of  manufacture  must  be 
carried  on  simultaneously.  The  growing  of  the  wool,  the 
spinning,  the  weaving,  the  shirt-making,  and  the  distributing 
by  merchants  and  shopkeepers  must  be  going  on  continuously 
and  simultaneously,  or  a large  number  of  people  and  large 
amount  of  capital  would  be  unemployed.  The  shirt  which  we 
bought  was  perhaps  begun  two  years  ago,  and  with  every  stage 
in  its  manufacture  the  materials  of  which  it  was  made  become 
more  and  more  useless  for  anything  except  the  one  purpose 
of  making  a woolen  shirt. 

Production  is  carried  on  ahead  of  demand  on  an  estimate 
of  it.  Working  on  an  estimate  necessarily  involves  the  risk 
of  loss  when  a wrong  estimate  has  been  made,  and  every  class 
in  the  community  has  to  some  extent  to  meet  this  risk  and 
bear  a share  of  this  loss.  The  consumer  suffers  because  he 
does  not  get  what  he  wants,  or  has  to  pay  a high  price  for 
what  he  wants;  the  worker  suffers  because  his  specialized 
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skill  may  suddenly  lose  its  value.  But  the  chief  risk  is  borne 
by  the  class  of  organizers  whom  we  studied  in  the  last  chapter 
They  take  the  first  and  chief  loss  if  something  is  made  which 
turns  out  not  to  be  wanted.  This  is  so  because  they  have  paid 
for  the  making  of  the  thing  before  they  could  find  out  that 
It  is  not  wanted;  in  return,  they  take  the  profit  if  their 
estimate  of  what  is  wanted  turns  out  to  be  correct,  so  that  they 
are  able  to  offer  the  pubhc  just  what  it  wants  and  is  willing  to 
pay  for  handsomely.^  They  are  the  class  in  industry  whose 
busmess  it  is  to  anticipate  demand,  to  divine  what  will  be 
wanted  and  how  much  of  each  thing  wiU  be  wanted,  and  their 
profits  and  losses  depend  as  much  on  the  correctness  of  their 
anticipation  as  they  do  on  the  skill  with  which  they  organize 
specialized  producers.  This  side  of  their  work  is  emphasized 
y t e French  term  for  the  person  who  organizes  production 
entrepreneur,  which  implies  undertaking  production  for  the 
market  with  its  attendant  risks. 


Speculative  Dealing 

Universality  of  Speculation.  - There  is  thus  a speculative 

i business,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  carried  on 

ahead  of  demand  on  an  estimate  of  demand.  When,  however 
we  speak  of  speculation,  we  do  not  as  a rule  refer  to  this 
antiapation  of  demand.  We  should  not  call  the  action  of  a 
etailer  m stocking  his  shop  “ speculation,”  although  there  is  in 

elected  P » he  has 

caS^H^'  speculation  we  mean  the  kind  of  business 

carri!«  ‘dealer  in  cotton  or  wheat,  and  the  word 

studroril  “ of  socially  harmful  action.  A 

throw  nil"  of  ff'f^  speculation  will 

but Tn  the  O ° I ‘r  "'f'foh  it  is  carried  on, 

n the  organization  of  production  as  a whole. 
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N ature  of  Speculation.  — The  essence  of  speculation  lies  in 
forecasting  price  movements  and  then  buying  or  selling  for  a 
profit.  Having  made  his  forecast,  the  speculator  buys  if  he 
thinks  prices  are  going  to  rise,  sells  if  he  thinks  prices  are 
going  to  fall.  He  looks  to  the  future  and  works  on  an  esti- 
mate; he  takes  the  risk  of  loss  if  his  forecast  is  wrong  in 
return  for  the  chance  of  gain  if  his  forecast  is  right. 

Social  Effect  of  Speculation.  — To  discover  the  social  effect 
of  his  action,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  what  he  bases  his 
forecast  on,  or,  in  other  words,  what  are  the  influences  that 
cause  price  movements.  These  influences  are  changes  in  the 
supply  of  the  commodity  he  is  dealing  in  and  changes  in  the 
demand  for  it.  He  forecasts  price  movements  by  anticipating 
what  the  changes  in  the  supply  of  the  commodity  or  the 
demand  for  it  are  going  to  be  : an  increase  in  the  supply  or  a 
falling  off  in  the  demand  will  cause  prices  to  fall,  a shortage 
in  the  supply  or  an  increase  in  the  demand  will  cause  prices 
to  rise.  Hence  the  anxiety  with  which  all  the  influences  that 
can  affect  either  the  supply  of  or  the  demand  for  any  of  the 
staple  commodities  of  commerce  are  watched  and  reported ; 
the  prospects  of  rain  in  Australia,  on  which  the  wool  clip  so 
largely  depends,  frost  in  the  cotton  belt  of  the  United  States, 
the  weather  in  wheat-growing  regions,  are  all  under  constant 
observation,  and  a steady  succession  of  estimates  of  the  coming 
yield  in  these  regions  is  sent  to  the  marketing  centers. 
Similarly  the  demand  is  watched ; the  prospects  of  trade  in 
all  departments  are  the  daily  study  of  thousands.  Every 
daily  paper  has  a considerable  proportion  of  its  space  devoted 
to  market  reports,  in  which  all  the  information  is  given  which 
the  paper  can  collect  bearing  on  the  probable  changes  in  the 
supply  of,  and  the  demand  for,  the  chief  staples  and  local 
products. 

Operation  of  Speculation.  — Let  us  suppose  that  the  dealer’s 
forecast  is  correct.  Anticipating  a shortage  with  no  corre- 
sponding falling  off  in  demand,  he  expects  prices  to  rise ; he 
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therefore  buys,  intending  to  sell  at  a profit  when  the  prices 
have  gone  up.  His  buying  tends  to  send  prices  up  now,  higher 
prices  now  check  consumption  now.  Hence  present'  stocks 
are  not  exhausted  so  rapidly;  some  is  saved  for  future  use, 
and  so  eases  the  pressure  on  the  short  supply  which  our 
speculator  rightly  anticipated ; in  that  way  prices  are  pre- 
vented from  rising  so  high  as  they  would  have  done  but  for  his 
action.  Or  suppose  he  anticipates  an  increase  in  supply  and 
a consequent  fall  in  prices ; he  sells  forward  {i.e.  he  offers 
goods  for  future  delivery  at  a price  lower  than  the  price  at 
which  they  can  be  obtained  for  immediate  delivery) ; his 
selling  now  tends  to  bring  prices  down,  the  lower  prices  stim- 
ulate consumption  at  once,  so  that  present  stocks  are  cleared 
and  are  not  there  to  cause  a glut  when  the  big  supply,  which 
the  speculator  anticipated,  comes  into  the  market.  Similarly, 
he  will  buy  in  anticipation  of  a rising  demand,  sell  in  antici- 
pation of  a falling  demand  ; his  action  affects  prices,  so  that  a 
sudden  change  in  demand  does  not  produce  a sudden  change 
in  price.  It  is,  of  course,  the  cumulative  action  of  a large 
number  of  dealers  in  a sensitive  market  that  has  this  effect. 

Influence  of  Speculation  on  Prices.  — Speculation,  then, 
buying  and  selling  for  a profit  on  a forecast,  tends,  if  the  fore- 
cast is  correct,  to  lessen  price  fluctuations,  by  averaging  supply 
and  demand  over  a long  period.  The  speculator,  by  varying 
pnces,  stimulates  and  checks  consumption,  always  ahead  of 
the  change  in  supply  or  demand.  This  is  a social  service 
provided  that  price  fluctuations  are  inevitable,  since  shari^ 
price  movements  mean  fortunes  for  a lucky  few,  bankruptcy 
unemployment,  and  distress  for  the  many ; the  interest  of  the 
community  lies  in  steady  prices.  The  speculator  corresponds 
to  tbe  governor  on  a reciprocating  steam-engine. 

Effect  of  Erroneous  Forecasts.  — It  follows  that,  if  the 
peculator  s forecast  is  wrong,  his  action  will  be  socially 
a^ul,  since  It  will  accentuate  price  fluctuations.  If,  for 
s ance,  he  sells,  thinking  that  prices  are  going  to  fall  when 
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they  are  really  going  to  rise,  his  selling  will  for  the  moment 
tend  to  force  prices  down  and  stimulate  consumption,  so 
that  when  prices  do  go  up  they  will  go  up  higher  than  they 
would  have  done  but  for  his  action ; and  vice  versa.  Hence 
speculation,  if  it  is  to  perform  a social  service,  must  be  con- 
fined to  specialists  who  are  not  likely  to  be  wrong  in  their 
forecasts ; the  outsider  coming  into  any  market  is  a social 
nuisance.  Society  is  not  entirely  defenseless  against  in- 
competent speculators.  If  the  forecast  is  wrong,  the  specu- 
lator makes  a loss  and  sooner  or  later  fails ; but  so  long  as  he 
continues  to  operate  he  is  a dangerous  nuisance,  and  in  his 
ruin,  when  it  comes,  he  will  probably  involve  others.  Dealers, 
of  course,  do  not  look  at  themselves  in  this  way.  They  look 
at  their  business  simply  as  buying  at  one  price  and  selHng  at 
another.  They  look  at  their  business  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  individual,  while  we  are  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  society.  From  the  points  of  view  of  both  individual 
and  society  the  speculator’s  profit  is  a difference  in  price; 
from  the  social  point  of  view,  however,  the  important  thing 
is  that  the  speculator’s  action  tends  to  lessen  the  price  fluctua- 
tions out  of  which  he  makes  his  profit. 

Necessity  for  Speculation.  — Are  these  price  fluctuations 
then  inevitable?  It  is  only  if  they  are  inevitable  that  the 
speculator’s  action  is  necessary  and  his  profits  at  all  justifiable. 
In  the  present  state  of  science,  and  in  an  organization  of 
industry  that  avails  itself  of  the  productive  economies  of 
specialization,  it  must  be  said  that  they  are  inevitable.  They 
are  due  to  two  main  causes  which  we  will  consider  separately, 
fluctuation  in  demand  and  fluctuation  in  supply. 

Speculation  and  Fluctuating  Demand.  — Fluctuation  in 
demand  occurs  because  what  people  want  and  how  much 
they  want  is  always  changing.  It  changes  with  fashion  — 
the  “ hobble  ” skirt  almost  halved  the  demand  for  certain 
important  classes  of  textiles  ; it  changes  with  the  weather  — a 
wet  summer  reduces  the  demand  for  muslins,  silks,  and 
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flannels,  while  it  increases  the  demand  for  waterproof  fabrics  • 
It  changes  w.th  the  general  changes  in  prosperity.  A wa^ 
mil  cause  a sudden  and  enormous  demand  for  blantrts 
khakr,  socks,  boots,  besides  armaments,  a demand  wW^h 
ceases  just  as  suddenly  when  the  war  ends.  Strikes  and  lock- 
s are  a similar  influence  of  less  importance.  The  demand 
or  one  commodity  is  influenced  by  its  substitutes : when  wool 
IS  dear  the  demand  for  cotton  will  increase ; when  cotton  is 
dear,  the  motive  for  substituting  it  for  more  expensive  fibers 
will  be  weakened.  Industry  cannot  wait  untfl^demand  has 
expressed  itself,  methods  of  industry  being  so  round”loS 

“ so“;>  i^;  “rulX'’-  " that 

Speculation  and  Fluctuating  Supply.  — More  imoortant 
however,  to  the  speculative  dealer  are  fluctuations  in  suddIv’ 
and  speculation,  m the  narrow  sense  of  the  word  is  found 
chiefly  m the  trade  in  raw  materials  such  as  cotton  and 
00  and  foodstuffs  such  as  wheat,  sugar,  coffee  where 
fluctuations  m supply  are  greatest.  They  are  greatest  here 

man“ma  ""^er  m"an>s  clto^ 

man  may  decide  how  much  land  to  sow  or  nlant 

weather  will  decide  what  product  the  land  will  :^'eld. 
into  ^ I commodities  does  not  come 

gulps,  after  the  harvest  m each  producing  region  Th^ 

reeTr  ’ T • u " continuous Td'  faS 

ne!d  OottoO'  Cotton  mi/s 

harvested  onlOTm  the  year,  although  cotton  is 

P^ple  want  food  all  the  year  round?  0 nThough  ^ 

eaA^t^Thes  r 'n®""  few®  weeks  £ 

thp  f characteristics  of  trade  in  produce 

amount  Of  the  """“O  influences  on  the 

of  the  supply  in  any  year,  and  the  seasonal  or  irregular 
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nature  of  the  supply  as  compared  with  the  continuous  and 
regular  nature  of  demand,  explain  the  speculative  character 
of  produce-dealing. 

The  importance  of  changes  in  the  supply  of,  and  the 
demand  for,  commodities  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  immediately  reflected  in  prices ; and  the  prices  affected 
are  not  merely  those  of  the  raw  material,  but  also  those  of  all 
the  commodities  into  which  the  raw  material  enters.  A 
change  in  the  supply  of  wool  will  affect  the  values  not  only  of 
stocks  of  wool,  but  of  tops,  yarns,  and  pieces;  a frost  in 
Texas  will  cause  an  immediate  rise  in  the  prices  asked  not 
only  for  raw  cotton  in  the  United  States,  but  for  raw  cotton 
in  Lancashire  and  for  yarns  and  pieces.  Thus  a change  in 
values  often  occurs  between  the  commencement  and  the 
completion  of  a single  process  of  manufacture.  A spinner 
may  buy  tops  to  spin,  and,  when  his  yarn  is  complete,  find 
the  value  of  it  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  wool  has  gone  up ; 
a top-maker  may  buy  wool  in  Sydney  at  one  price,  and  get 
it  to  America  only  to  find  that  some  change  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  market  has  brought  prices  in  the  United 
States  notwithstanding  high  tariffs  almost  to  the  level  at 
which  he  bought  in  Australia. 

Specialization  and  Risk.  — Specialization,  then,  introduces 
two  inevitable  risks  into  production  which  are  absent  from 
the  primitive  system  under  which  each  household  produces 
the  bulk  of  its  own  needs.  The  first  is  the  risk  that  the  esti- 
mate of  the  demand  on  which  producers  have  acted  will  be 
wrong ; the  second  is  the  risk  that  some  change  in  supply, 
occurring  after  a process  of  production  has  been  begun,  will 
lower  prices,  so  that  the  value  of  the  product  when  completed 
will  be  less  than  the  cost  of  production.  The  first  risk  arises 
from  the  fact  that  specialization  takes  time,  so  that  production 
has  to  be  carried  on  in  anticipation  of  demand;  the  second 
arises  from  the  fact  that  industry,  to  be  economical,  must 
be  regular  and  continuous,  while  the  supplies  of  the  most 
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important  raw  materials  are  irregular  and  discontinuous. 
The  risks  mean  occasional  loss,  the  chances  of  profit  are 
presumably  equal.  If  the  person  who  undertakes  the  risks 
can  anticipate  correctly  the  movements  of  demand  and  supply, 
he  will  always  make  profits  and  no  losses.  The  profits  of 
the  dealer  are  the  payment  society  makes  for  the  work  of 
anticipating  demand  and  supply. 

Elimination  of  Risk.  — It  is  conceivable,  though  unlikely, 
that  these  two  risks  involved  in  the  organization  of  production 
on  a basis  of  specialization  might  be  eliminated.  The  risk 
due  to  fluctuation  in  demand  could  be  eliminated  by  carrying 
on  all  production  to  order : we  should  not  go  to  a shop  and  buy 
a woolen  shirt,  we  should  order  it  three  years  before  we  wanted 
it,  in  order  that  the  wool  producer  might  increase  the  supply 
of  wool  and  other  producers  their  facilities  for  handling  it. 
To  state  this  alternative  is  to  show  its  inconvenience.  The 
risk  due  to  fluctuations  in  supply  could  be  overcome  by 
accumulating  and  maintaining  a reserve  or  reservoir  of  prod- 
uce from  winch  to  meet  and  regularize  natural  fluctuations  in 
supply  this  method  was  appHed  by  Joseph  to  meeting  the 
difficulties  of  E^t  under  Pharaoh.  The  expenditure  in- 
VO  yed  in  establishing  such  a reservoir,  however,  and  the 
capital  tied  up  in  it,  would  be  enormous,  making  it  possibly 
more  expensive  than  the  present  system,  and  the  existence  of 
such  a market  for  their  produce  might  tempt  growers  to 
produce  in  excess  of  society’s  normal  requirements. 

Ill 

The  Use  of  Contracts  to  Shift  Speculative  Risks  on  to  the 

Shoulders  of  Dealers 

Contracts  and  Risk  EHmination.  — The  risks  and  profits 
o anticipating  supply  and  demand  are  not  taken  by  all 
usinesses  alike.  By  the  use  of  contracts  the  risks  of  incorrect 
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anticipation  can  be  concentrated  at  a few  points,  so  that  most 
of  the  people  in  an  industry  know  nothing  about  them  and 
are  enabled  to  work  as  if  they  did  not  exist.  An  industry  as 
a whole  cannot  work  to  order,  but  any  firm  in  an  industry 
and  even  whole  stages  in  it  can.  By  working  only  to  contract 
a large  number  of  firms,  so  to  speak,  “ contract  out  of  ” the 
risk  due  to  price  movements,  leaving  other  firms  to  specialize 
in  forecasting  these  movements,  and  to  bear  the  risks  attach- 
ing to  them  in  return  for  the  profits  to  be  obtained  by  correct 
anticipation  of  them. 

Middlemen  as  Risk-takers.  — The  tailor  will  keep  only  a 
small  stock  of  cloth,  but  a large  number  of  patterns ; he  will 
buy  the  cloth  only  when  the  customer  has  chosen  his  pattern. 
Manufacturers  in  the  worsted  industry  complain  that  whole- 
salers try  to  do  the  same,  buying  only  when  they  have  an  order, 
and  thus  throwing  on  the  manufacturer  the  burden  of  meet- 
ing fluctuations  in  the  demand.  The  manufacturer  in  some 
cases,  however,  never  makes  for  stock;  he  weaves  patterns 
and  sends  them  out,  and  manufactures  pieces  only  to  order. 
The  spinner  usually  spins  only  on  contract,  i.e.  the  price 
which  he  is  to  receive  and  the  amount  he  is  to  make  are  settled 
before  he  buys  his  material.  But  in  every  industry  we  reach 
at  some  point  a stage  or  a group  of  firms  which  cannot  wait 
for  orders  and  then  buy  just  sufficient  raw  material  to  meet 
their  requirements  at  a price  leaving  them  a profit;  they 
cannot,  because  they  draw  their  material  direct  from  Nature. 
They  have  not  a continuous  supply  to  draw  on ; they  have  to 
buy  when  the  harvest  comes,  without  waiting  for  orders. 
They  may  buy  up  in  the  course  of  two  months  a year’s  supply 
of  raw  material.  Again,  the  manufacturer,  having  got  his 
order,  can  cover  himself  against  loss  due  to  a rise  in  the  price 
of  yarn  before  he  has  completed  his  order,  by  giving  a contract 
now,  while  prices  are  at  a level  that  insures  him  a profit,  for 
all  the  yarn  he  will  need ; the  spinner  can  cover  himself  against 
the  same  risk  of  loss  by  giving  a contract  for  his  material 
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as  soon  as  he  has  got  his  order  for  yam.  But  again  there  are 
firms  that  cannot  cover.  In  the  worsted  industry  the  top! 
maker  undertakes  to  supply  tops  or  wool  at  any  time  of  the 
year  but  he  ^ot  6«y  at  any  time ; he  has  to  buy  when  the 
wool  comes  oft  the  sheep’s  back,  and  the  bulk  of  the  supply  fe 
crowded  into  three  months  of  the  year.  And  behind  hK 
armer  cannot  wait  for  orders  and  limit  his  production  to  the 
amount  of  his  orders,  since  the  amount  of  his  product  depends 
so  largely  on  the  weather.  By  working  to  contract  and 
covering  themselves  by  giving  contracts  for  their  materials 
those  firms  that  can  do  so  forego  the  chance  of  gain  f om 
price  fluctuations  in  return  for  security  against  loss  from  pric” 

frot^“  whfch  th  the  *ks  and  chances 

from  which  they  contract  out  are  not  eliminated  What 

happens  is  that  the  risks  of  loss  and  the  chances  of  gain  are 

concentrated  on  the  shoulders  of  middlemen  - retaifers  and 

m«chan  s at  one  end  of  the  productive  process  enga-d 

principa  ly  m anticipating  demand,  dealers  at  the  othe?  fnd 

principally  m anticipating  movements  of  supply. 

backs^'^s!  use  of  contracts  enables  one  of  the  great  draw- 
acks  of  specialization,  namely  the  risks  which  it  introduces 
into  busmess,  to  be  counteracted  by  a further  application 

0 dealersTS!  T"!  specialization 

01  dealers  to  the  work  of  anticipating  and  bearing  those  risks  ' 

Even  ,,here  a single  firm  undertakes  both  the  o 

for  th!  ! ® ^ the  tendency  to-day  h 

The  former  i^d!!^  °t  different  hands, 

ployees  the  hti  i 'ucreasmg  extent  by  salaried  em- 

work  of\h^h«H  f il  o’""''  the  special 

ployees  Thp«;  assisted  by  other  salaried  em- 

toormadon  as  to^E^ ^ i “a"""' 

in  which  they  deal 

possibilities  of  public  tast'e  aXatwX  oT  th^":*c^^  o1  tt 
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raw  material,  of  all  the  special  risks  incidental  to  the  trade ; 
and  they  can  allow  for  all  the  special  risks  in  quoting  a price 
for  goods  to  be  delivered  some  time  in  the  future.  They  could 
not  give  the  reasons  for  their  decisions ; but  their  judgment 
has  the  same  ground  of  special  experience  that  the  skill  and 
judgment  of  any  other  specialized  worker  possesses. 

Influence  of  the  Market.  — They  are  helped  by  the  organi- 
zation of  trade  in  markets.  A market  was  originally  a place 
where  buyers  and  sellers  could  meet.  To-day  they  may  still 
meet  in  a customary  place,  but  cheap  traveling  and  cheap 
communication  have  made  the  market-place  no  longer  essential 
to  business.  The  trade  in  every  important  commodity  has  a 
whole  apparatus  of  aids  to  right  judgment  of  the  chances  of 
the  trade.  The  Exchange  is  the  most  important  of  these, 
where  is  concentrated  the  latest  information  as  to  quantities, 
prices,  and  sales,  and  rules  are  enforced  to  make  business 
as  simple  and  open  as  it  can  be  made.  The  trade  news- 
paper, or  the  business  columns  in  the  local  newspaper  where 
a trade  is  localized,  give  some  information.  An  important 
part  of  the  work  of  the  government  consular  service  is  to  keep 
business  men  posted  in  the  wants  and  needs  of  foreign  markets. 
And  every  trade  includes  in  its  working  army  a corps  of 
scouts  or  skirmishers  in  the  form  of  agents,  travelers,  and 
others  who  are  in  constant  touch  with  customers,  finding  out 
the  nature  and  extent  of  their  future  demand.  What  is 
called  specially  the  “ business  side  ” of  a firm  is  the  machinery 
which  society  has  devised  for  anticipating  demand,  since 
specialization  requires  production  in  anticipation  of  demand. 

Example  of  Risk  Distribution.  — A comparison  of  the  chief 
textile  industries  will  illustrate  the  tendency  to  specialization 
in  risk-taking.  In  the  cotton  industry,  which  is  the  most 
advanced,  the  degree  of  specialization  is  very  great;  manu- 
facturers and  spinners  as  a rule  work  chiefly  to  order,  and  con- 
tract for  their  raw  material  at  the  same  time  as  they  take  the 
order  for  their  product;  the  risks  due  to  price-fluctuations 
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are  taken  almost  wholly  by  dealers  in  the  raw  cotton  and  by 
distributors  In  the  woolen  industry,  the  least  advanced 
there  is  httle  specialization.  It  is  usual  for  a firm  to  under- 
take all  the  processes  of  manufacture,  and  for  the  manufactur- 
mg  firm  to  take  the  risks  of  dealing.  In  the  worsted  trade 
which  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  the  other 
two,  the  risks  are  fairly  widely  shared,  but  there  is  a tendency 
for  them  to  concentrate  on  middlemen,  especially  on  the  top- 
makers,  the  dealers  in  the  raw  material.  The  top-maker 
may  buy  direct  from  Austraha,  risking  a fall  in  values  while 
the  wool  IS  m transit.  He  buys  his  stock  in  large  quantities 
during  comparatively  restricted  seasons ; he  will  sell  at  any 
time.  He  will  contract  to  supply  spinners  at  any  time,  but 
he  cannot  get  any  one  to  contract  to  supply  him.  He  needs  a 
igh  degree  of  technical  knowledge  to  deal  in  the  wool  but 
his  profits  are  chiefly  obtained  from  forecasting  price-moye- 

Now  this  tendracy  for  speculation  to  concentrate  in  the 
hands  of  dealers  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  tendency 
o economic  development  for  work  to  be  specialized;  the 
dealers  are  in  constant  touch  with  the  market  at  many 
pomts,  and  they  have  no  mill  to  manage.  It  is  a desirable 
tendency  smce  we  have  seen  it  is  essential  if  speculation 

Iv.  ? ^ service,  that  it  should  be  weU  done 

that  the  speculator’s  anticipations  should  be  accurate : and 
ttis  can  be  secured  only  by  people  specializing  in  speculation. 

oreover,  different  qualities  are  needed  for  dealing  and  for 
manufacturing,  and  the  best  organizer  of  a mill  is  no^ 

tharth"  r 'j*"  best  judge  of  price-movements.  The  reason 

when  'S  "Ot  more  general  is  that  speculation, 

when  successful  pays.  The  successful  anticipation  of  price- 

bv  th^™^  quickest  way  of  making  a fortune  ofered 
loath  to  f onomic  organization,  and  manufacturers  are 

lofsec^”‘’"'\‘^"  “ return 

ecurity  against  loss.  Hence,  to  take  the  same  example 
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as  we  took  before,  in  the  worsted  industry  only  combers  and 
dyers,  who  work  exclusively  on  commission,  and  commission 
spinners  and  commission  manufacturers,  keep  absolutely 
clear  of  the  speculative  field;  they  have  their  own  risks, 
from  trade  fluctuations,  but  they  are  not  concerned  with  the 
gains  and  losses  that  come  from  price-fluctuations.  Spinners 
and  manufacturers,  who  have  the  capital  to  do  it,  although 
as  a rule  they  work  to  order  and  contract  for  their  raw  material, 
are  usually  open  to  buy  up  raw  material  when  it  seems  cheap, 
and  to  work  for  stock  when  orders  are  not  coming  in.  Both 
operations  are  speculative,  since  prices  may  change  between 
the  time  when  they  buy  the  raw  material  and  the  time  when 
they  have  completed  their  product ; if  prices  rise  they  will 
make  a profit  over  and  above  the  normal  profit  of  manu- 
facture, if  prices  fall  they  will  make  a loss.  It  is  because 
speculation  is  so  much  more  specialized  in  the  cotton  trade 
than  in  the  worsted  trade  that  corporations  are  so  much 
more  common  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  Corporate 
enterprise,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  is  well  adapted 
to  the  conduct  of  the  manufacturing  operations  of  a trade, 
while  the  private  firm  is  more  suited  to  dealing  with  its 
speculative  element ; in  the  cotton  industry  manufacturing 
operations  and  dealing  are  kept  apart,  in  the  worsted  industry 
they  are  often  combined. 

IV 

Terminal  Markets  for  Dealing  in  Futures 

Nature  and  Influence  of  Future  Markets.  — A reflnement 
of  speculation,  leading  to  a further  concentration  of  risk-taking, 
exists  in  the  terminal  markets  for  dealing  in  futures,  which 
are  now  found  in  connection  with  the  trade  in  many  raw 
materials  and  foodstuffs.  Their  nature  will  be  understood 
best  perhaps  by  an  account  of  a single  one  of  them.  In 
England  you  can  buy  tops  for  future  delivery,  but  you  will 
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have  to  take  delivery;  in  Roubaix-Tourcoing,  the  chief 
French  woolen  center,  you  can  buy  the  standard  top  for 
dehVery  any  month  up  to  twelve  months  ahead,  and,  at  any 
time  before  delivery  becomes  due,  cancel  the  contract  by 
paying  (or  receiving)  the  difference  between  the  price  at  which 
you  made  the  contract  and  the  price  at  which  the  top  stands 
now  for  delivery  in  the  month  of  the  contract.  The  essentials 
of  this  organization  for  dealing  in  futures  are  an  official  price- 
list, a class  of  brokers,  and  a clearing-house  and  bank  In 
Roubaix-Tourcoing  the  Ust  is  pubfished  after  morning  and 
afternoon  business ; it  gives  the  price  at  which  the  standard 
top  can  be  bought^  for  delivery  any  month  up  to  twelve 
months  ahead,  and  is  based  on  information  of  business  done 
which  is  supplied  by  the  brokers.  The  brokers  are  bound 
to  give  this  information;  they  are  not  allowed  to  buy  or 
sell  on  their  own  account.  The  clearing-house  with  which 
all  tmnsactions  on  the  market  have  to  be  registered  is  called 
the  Catsse  de  Liquidation  et  Guarantie,  and  it  controls  the 
market  by  guaranteeing  that  accounts  shall  be  paid  The 

unit  of  dealing  is  the  filiere,  or  “ lot  ” of  five  thousand  kilo- 
grams. 

Buying  Futures.  — Suppose  I wish  to  buy  futures.  I must 
act  through  a broker,  who  finds  a broker  acting  for  some  one 
wishing  to  sell;  buyer  and  seller  must  both  through  their 
brokers  register  the  transaction  with  the  Caisse,  and  must  both 
within  twenty-four  hours  make  a deposit  with  the  Caisse 
o looo  francs  per  fifi^re.  Then  every  time  the  fist  shows 
a Change  of  five  centimes  per  kilo,  either  the  buyer  or  seller 
must  pay  m to  the  Caisse  the  difference ; if  the  price  has 
gone  down,  the  buyer  pays ; if  it  has  gone  up,  the  seller 
P y . For  example : I buy  5000  kilos  for  delivery  in  October 

Suppose  the 

price  falls  to  6.05  francs,  I pay  in  to  the  Caisse  the  difference 
(250  francs).  The  value  of  the  tops  to  which  I am  entitled  in 
ctober  IS  now  only  6,05  x 5000  francs ; I have  contracted 
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to  pay  for  it  6.10  X 5000  francs;  therefore,  to  insure  my 
ability  to  pay,  the  Caisse  insists  on  my  depositing  the  differ- 
ence. The  price  rises  to  6.10  again,  and  I withdraw  my  250 
francs.  It  rises  still  further  to  6.15,  and  the  seller  has  to 
deposit  250  francs;  he  has  contracted  to  dehver  tops  in 
October  in  return  for  a payment  of  6.10  francs  per  kilo,  he 
will  not  be  able  to  get  them  for  less  than  6.15  per  kilo;  he 
must  therefore  provide  the  difference.  The  result  is  that  when 
October  comes  there  will  be  in  the  Caisse  not  only  the  original 
deposit  but  also  an  additional  deposit,  equal  to  the  difference 
between  6.10  francs  per  kilo  (the  price  at  which  the  contract 
was  concluded)  and  the  current  (or  “ spot  ”)  price  for  the 
top.  If  the  current  price  in  October  is  higher  than  6.10 
francs,  the  seller  will  have  deposited  the  difference,  and  with 
this  deposit  and  the  6.10  X 5000  francs  which  he  will  receive 
from  the  buyer,  he  will  be  able  to  pay  the  current  price  for 
the  tops  and  dehver  them.  If  the  price  is  less  than  6.10 
francs,  I,  the  buyer,  shall  have  deposited  the  difference,  and 
having  this  deposit  at  my  disposal  shall  be  able  to  pay  6.10  X 
5000  francs,  although  the  tops  are  not  worth  that  sum  at  the 
current  price.  The  essential  thing  in  this  arrangement  is 
not  the  original  deposit  (which  is  merely  an  additional  security 
for  solvency,  required  on  this  particular  market)  but  the 
regular  payment  of  “ differences  ” as  they  occur.  On  this 
account,  it  is  the  exception  to  take  delivery ; nearly  always, 
some  time  before  delivery  becomes  due,  the  buyer  accepts 
or  pays  the  difference  due  to  him  or  from  him  and  cancels 
the  contract.  What  the  buyer  buys  is  not  so  much  wool  to  be 
delivered  in  October,  as  security  against  loss  from  an  un- 
favorable movement  of  prices  between  the  time  when  he 
makes  Ins  contract  and  October ; the  transaction  in  fact  is  a 

kind  of  insurance.  This  will  be  clearer  if  we  consider  who  use 
the  terminal  market. 

Selling  Futures.  The  sellers  of  futures  are  usually  either 
importers  of  wool  or  manufacturers  or  spinners  working  for 
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stock.  Their  object  is  to  hedge.  The  importer,  having 
bought  m South  America,  is  anxious  to  protect  himself 
against  the  loss  he  would  suffer  if  prices  fall  while  the  wool 
is  in  transit  more  than  he  has  allowed  for  in  deciding  what 
price  he  could  pay.  He  therefore  wires  to  his  representative 
at  home  to  sell  futures  for  the  month  when  his  wool  will  have 
reached  Roubaix.  If  the  prices  have  fallen  by  the  time  the 
wool  reaches  Roubaix,  his  loss  on  the  sale  of  it  will  be  balanced 
by  a gam  on  his  future  transaction,  for  prices  will  have  faUen 
in  the  futures  market  as  well  as  “ spot  ” prices,  and  the 
person  who  bought  his  future  will  have  to  pay  him  the  differ- 
ence. Similarly,  a manufacturer  working  to  stock  will  sell 
utures ; then  if  prices  fall  to  such  an  extent  that  they  do  not 
cover  his  costs  and  he  has  to  sell  his  product  at  a loss,  he  will 
ave  his  futures  transaction  to  compensate  him,  since  there 
will  have  been  a corresponding  fall  in  prices  there,  and  the 
buyer  of  his  future  will  have  to  pay  him  the  difference.  Of 
course  the  hedge  is  not  complete,  and  such  as  it  is,  it  is  secured 
only  by  sacrificing  the  chance  of  a gain  from  prices  going  up  • 
but  where  large  operations  are  being  carried  on  on  a limited 
capital,  the  security  obtained  by  this  method  will  usually  lead 
to  Its  adoption.  The  buyers  of  futures  are  merchants  and 
top-makers  of  different  kinds  who  have  contracted  to  supply 
wool,  tops,  or  yarn  for  some  time  ahead.  They  “ cover  ” 
themselves  by  buying  futures  to  an  equivalent  amount  and 
tor  the  same  time  ahead  as  their  contract.  Then  if  prices 
rise  more  than  they  anticipated  and  they  have  to  pay  for  the 
woo  , tops  or  yarn  more  than  they  wiU  get  under  their  con- 

on  covered  by  the  profit  they  will  realize 

n their  futures  owing  to  the  rise  in  prices.  Similarly, 

pinners  and  manufacturers  wiU  sell  futures,  if  they  do  not 
wish  to  give  a contract  for  their  raw  material,  and  yet  wish  to 
over  themselves  from  loss  due  to  a rise  in  prices.  None 

hi,^:r  of  the  tops  they 

bought  when  the  future  matures,  because  the  top  which 

G ^ 
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the  seller  can  tender  may  not  be  suited  to  their  purposes; 
they  will  simply  take  the  difference  — and  it  will  enable  them 
to  purchase  without  loss  the  exact  kind  of  wool,  top,  or  yarn 
they  want.  All  these  buyers  and  sellers  sacrifice  a chance  of 
gain  to  insure  against  a possible  loss. 

The  Professional  “ Future  ” Dealer.  — There  is  yet  an- 
other class  of  buyers  and  sellers.  The  importers,  spinners, 
and  manufacturers,  who  avail  themselves  of  the  terminal 
market  to  insure  themselves  against  loss  from  price-fluctua- 
tions, have  not  abolished  those  fluctuations ; if  they  do  not 
take  the  risks,  some  one  else  must.  The  most  important 
persons  in  future  dealings  are  those  dealers  who  act  as  middle- 
men between  the  buyers  and  sellers  described  above.  They 
are  always  wilhng  to  buy  or  to  sell,  provided  they  can  get 
their  price ; hence  it  is  they  who  really  fix  the  prices  of 
futures.  They  make  a living  solely  by  forecasting  move- 
ments of  prices,  and  buying  or  selling  to  make  a profit. 
Their  work  is  speculation  pure  and  simple,  since  they  never 
use  the  material  in  which  nominally  they  deal.  Their  work 
represents  the  highest  degree  of  specialized  risk-taking,  and 
is  justifiable,  since  their  buying  and  selling  will  tend  to  even 
price-fluctuations,  so  far  as  the  forecasts  on  which  their  profits 
depend  are  accurate. 

Futures  and  Gambling. — Thus  a futures  market  concen- 
trates at  one  point,  almost  one  might  say  on  one  price-list 
the  forecasting  of  price-movements.  It  tends  to  concentrate 
the  work  of  speculation  on  one  class  who  do  nothing  else, 
enabling  the  manufacturer,  distributor,  and  importer  to 
cover  themselves  or  hedge  against  any  loss  from  price-fluctua- 
tions. The  advantages  of  the  institution  are  obvious;  its 
disadvantages  are  equally  obvious.  It  makes  the  separation 
between  the  speculative  side  and  the  technical  side  of  dealing 
so  complete,  that  outsiders,  who  have  no  technical  knowledge 
of  the  trade  and  no  stake  in  it,  are  able  to  come  in  and  specu- 
late. By  substituting  the  payment  of  “ differences  ” for  the 
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f commodity  dealt  in  it  nro 

SSslfS'HSa 

the  price-list  results  in  “ Sdal^tnecul 

ject  to  none  of  the  sto  rellat' 
ptevent  gambling^  fS^iV  f r^llZ” 

sensitive,  maS  d[stu7bt::'c^e 

artificial  price-movements  of  which  II Zt  to 

““nfinerto  futu”7^‘'’ 

futures  marret  lmly7  Ac^Lm^s  Tnd  “ f 

it.  There  is  as  Tnnrh  crx  ’ ^^d  perhaps  multipfies 

Bradford  which  will  , worsted  industry  in 

which  ha;  IrS  a\TclZ;ri7.t.^f V- 
t e persistent  attacks  of  other  French  woolen  ce7e7 

V 

Illegitimate  Speculation 
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buying  and  selling  of  an  expert,  who  accurately  forecasts  the 
movement  of  prices,  has  the  effect  of  lessening  the  price- 
fluctuations  out  of  which  he  makes  his  profit.  Secondly  we 
cannot  at  present  look  for  a canon  of  legitimacy  to  the  motive 
of  the  speculator.  He  is  often  neither  conscious  of,  nor 
interested  m,  the  social  effects  of  his  action,  looking  only  to 
his  private  profit ; he  represents  his  business  to  himself  as 
merely  sellmg  at  one  price  and  buying  at  another,  and  the 
margm  between  the  two  that  he  aims  at  can  be  secured  by 

hurting  as  weU  as  by  serving  society.  It  is  the  effects  that 
justify  or  condemn  speculation. 

The  “ flyer.”  — We  can  begin  by  declaring  illegitimate  and 
wrong  any  speculation  by  the  outsider.  Every  material 
dealt  m requires  careful  study,  and  the  outsider  who  has  not 
made  tins  careful  study  is  not  Hkely  to  estimate  accurately  the 
force  of  the  different  influences  affecting  its  supply  and 
demand.  If  his  anticipations  are  wrong,  his  action  will 
accentuate  instead  of  lessening  price-fluctuations,  and  may 
upset  the  calculations  of  legitimate  dealers  who  have  given 
all  their  time  and  efforts  to  studying  the  material.  The 
outsider  then,  who  comes  into  any  market  to  speculate,  is 
a socia  nuisance.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  state  this 
but  successful  speculation  is  so  profitable  that  people  are 
tempted  to  ignore  the  dictates  of  common  sense. 

Adequate  Capital.  — The  second  kind  of  illegitimate  spec- 
alation  that  we  can  distinguish  is  dealing  on  insufficient  cap- 

rT . obviously  not  engage  in  transactions 

> great  that,  if  his  forecast  of  prices  is  wrong,  his  loss  will 
imount  to  more  than  his  capital.  If  he  does,  he  is  risking 
bankruptcy,  which  will  involve  others,  on  the  chance  of 
.nakmg  a fortune;  if  his  forecast  turns  out  to  be  correct,  he 
] akes  m big  profits ; if  it  is  wrong,  he  is  unable  to  fulfill  the 
Obligations  which  he  contracted,  and  is  not  only  ruined  him- 
self-it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  he  should  be -but  involves 
1 a his  rum  others  who  had  relied  on  his  contracts.  Expecting 
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a fall,  he  sells  forward ; a rise  instead  of  a fall  in  prices  takes 
place,  and  he  is  unable  to  deliver  the  goods  which  he  sold  and 
on  which  his  customers  are  relying.  It  is  this  kind  of  dealing 
on  insufficient  capital  that  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  evil 
associations  of  the  word  “ speculation.”  It  is  a variety  of 
the  old  game  of  “ heads  I win,  tails  you  lose.” 

Manipulation. — The  third,  and  worst,  kind  of  illegitimate 
speculation  consists  m producing  artificial  price-fluctuations, 
ndustry  as  a whole,  we  have  seen,  is  carried  on  not  in  response 

f nTr?  ~ received  for  the  product 

settled  before  the  production  is  begun  - but  in  anticipation 

of  demand,  with  the  price  a matter  of  uncertainty  till  the 

w ole  process  of  production  is  completed  by  the  transfer 

of  the  product  to  the  consumer  across  the  shop-counter. 

this  fact  forces  upon  mdustry  the  need  of  forecasting  the 

movements  of  prices,  in  order  to  prevent  an  expenditure  on 

producmg  a thmg  greater  than  the  price  which  the  thing 

will  fetch  when  produced.  This  forecast  is  made  on  the 

assumption  that  prices  are  the  outcome  of  the  interaction  of 

supply  and  demand.  It  is  assumed  that  a rise  in  price 

indicates  either  a coming  shortage  in  supply  or  an  increase 

m demand,^  a fall  m price  either  an  increase  in  supply  or  a 

busin!  ^ h 5 if  the  assumption  is  not  justified, 

business  becomes  the  merest  guesswork.  Price  is  the  indi- 
cator that  business  follows. 

Manipulation.  — Now  it  is  possible  to  falsify  this 

outcome’  price-movements  which  are  not  the 

doieT  1 of  supply  and  demand.  This  is 

state  ef  spreading  false  reports  as  to  the 

buvfn.  f'-cqocntly,  of  demand ; second,  by 

nriLm  direct  opposition  to  one’s  forecast  of 

For  eMmnr'^"  “ocentuate  price-fluctuations, 

iieve  ’•  “ syndicate  of  operators,  who  be- 

sunnlv  “P  ^ “”“"8  shortage  in 

PP  y,  11  spread  reports  that  there  is  going  to  be  a glut  or  a 
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prices  are  going  to  fall.  But  more  effect^t 
m creating  that  impression  will  be  theh  aafon^r^^ 

By  sudden  and  extensive  sales  forward  theTw.^  o' 

«a's 

that  the  operators  aTact  nt  ‘hink 

therefore  follow  their  exampk“an^sdMhusTf “"I 
prices  still  lower.  Meanwhile  to  force 

have  been  buying  up  all  thev  syndicate  will  secretly 

been  forced  doCn  as Vr  af  thev T 

buy  openly  also,  and  perhaps  be  abTe  tol^  they  will 

portion  of  the  entire  s,mnl?f  \ "““r®  1“  '^irge  pro- 
of the  shortage  a result 

sudden  an/exS 

Otherwise  have  been  the  case  and  th^  would 

when  they  foresaw  thi  rn 

when  tha[  shTtaJe  P-e  ruhng 

margin  between  the  level  tn  h’  u I ^^ch  wider 

prices  and  the  level  to  wh'  Wk  ^ ®3^^^ctificially  depressed 

Such  action  reasilst  in  Je  them. 

will  not  have  to  pay  the  fui?^^^^  market  where  the  operators 
goods  when  they  sell  and  its  deliver  the 

against  making  speculation  too  ft  fa  posXf 

-eriLfdXs^ 

:ator  which  business  follow  falsifying  the  indi- 

•■he  action  of  in  kind  as 

1 hips ; it  is  infinitely  worse  in  degrU“ 

which 

the  effect,  whicltS:’ 

s apply  to  demand.  On  the  produce  exchanges  supS^wf 
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saw,  is  not  a fixed  amount,  but  a flow  that  varies  in  volume  • 
by  raising  and  lowering  prices  speculators  check  and  en- 
courage consumption,  and  in  that  way  secure  that  supply  shall 
be  averaged  from  one  period  to  the  next,  with  the  result 
that  price-fluctuations  are  lessened.  This  action  is  necessary 
only  because  the  supply  fa  an  irregular  flow ; if  the  supply 
were  a fixed  amount,  there  would  be  no  need,  and  thereforVno 
social  justification,  for  speculation.  The  latter  would  seem 
to  be  the  case  m two  important  fields  of  speculative  dealing, 
namely.  Stock  Exchange  Securities  and  Land.  Of  course 
the  floating  of  mot  companies  and  the  issue  of  mot  shares 
to  meet  what  is  thought  to  be  an  unsatisfied  need  in  industry 
involves  risk,  the  same  risk  as  attaches  to  starting  any  new 
_ usmess  1 since  new  businesses  must  be  started,  and  the  risk 
IS  inevitable,  the  bearing  of  this  risk  is  also  inevitable,  and  a 
social  service,  and  the  profit  obtained  in  the  subsequent  sale 

But  rtf  qf  payment  for  something  done. 

But  the  Stock  Exchange  exists  to  facilitate,  not  the  starting 

estrblTsh'pT'’'“““’  of  shares  in 

established  companies,  and  what  service  to  society  is  per- 
formed by  the  man  who  buys  shares  at  one  price  and  sells 
them  at  a higher  price  a little  later  it  is  difficult  to  see  Deal 

Sse  the"“  "r  "f  f “"'f  “ demaS 

ecause  the  supply  of  shares  of  any  company  is  a _d^ed  amount 

^th^f  “ dealing 

mth  land  can  be  separated  from  the  work  of  developing  areas^ 

comes  too  th  would  remain  unused,  land’ 

buffrf by  changes  in  its  price,  seeing  that  it  is  nft  a flow 
but  an  amount  more  or  less  fixed  by  nature.  A middleman 

whf  P®^f°™.  ^ ®®'wice  by  bringing  together  buyers  and  sellers 
who  otherwise  might  have  had  difficulty  in  finding  each 
other  ; but  speculation  in  land,  the  buying  up  of  iLd  ffi 
^cipation  of  a rise  in  its  value,  is  of  nf  JryZ  odert 
This  has  been  recognized  on  the  continent  and  in  En^ 
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by  the  imposition  of  special  taxation  on  profits  made  from 
the  sale  of  land ; tax  authorities  generally  might  very  well 
consider  the  desirability  of  imposing  a similar  tax  on  the 
unearned  mcrement  ” of  Stock  Exchange  Securities, 
he  State  and  Speculation.  — A word  may  be  permitted  on 
the  attitude  of  the  State  towards  speculation  on  produce 
exchanges.  Legislation  is  of  little  use  as  a check  on  illegitimate 
speculation,  smce  it  would  be  so  difficult  to  devise  a check  on 
lUegitimate  speculation  which  would  not  act  equally  on  the 
socially  necessary  speculation  of  legitimate  dealing.  The 
most  practical  check  on  illegitimate  dealing  lies  in  the  diffusion 
3f  a feeling  that  the  practices  described  above  are  dishonor- 
ibie  and  the  men  who  practice  them  dishonored.  And  the 
: lef  aid  to  establishing  such  a feeling  is  a clear  understanding 

0 what  kinds  of  speculation  are  necessary  and  legitimate, 
.ind  what  kinds  are  socially  harmful.  The  State  can  help 
idso  by  increasing  the  amount  of  information  available  for 
loiTOing  a judgment  of  available  and  future  supplies -inter- 
] lational  action  may  be  necessary  to  secure  this  end  — and  by 

1 tiaking  all  busmess  transactions  as  open  and  pubfic  as  possible, 
.•peculation  on  the  Stock  Exchange  on  the  other  hand  could 
( asily  be  stopped  by  any  government  that  wanted  to  stop  it. 

VI 

Insurance  and  Other  Methdds  of  Meeting  Risks 

Nature  of  Insurance.  - Another  method  that  society  has 
evolved  of  meeting  risks  and  minimizing  the  inconvenieie  of 
uiexpected  happenings  is  the  method  of  insurance.  When- 

enough  for  the  loss  to  be  calculated, 
here  the  loss  is  likely  or  certain  to  come  at  some  time  or 
01  her.  It  can  be  distributed  over  a number  of  years  in  the 
term  of  a small  regular  payment,  and  can  be  charged  on  the 
c(  St  of  production.  It  is  known,  for  instance,  how  often  on 
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h loss  involved 

must  b™Tet  how  much 

must  be  set  aside  each  year  to  meet  such  a loss-  anH 

spread  over  a number  of  vears  the 

tMs  method  of  averaging"  risks  o:er  a nCber^L  ll 

But' he  wouET^^  P;eatest  disaster. 

cooperativelv  ■ a In  a^ansive,  and  most  risks  are  insured 
sinilo  f n 7’  number  of  individuals  contribute  to  a 

^gle  fund  from  which  aU  can  be  indenmified  in  case  of  loss 

Where  a large  number  of  individuals  pool  their  rfaks  in  thk 

mTer  K,  “ fact,  thTvery 

tdntT-  tb  T-  ^ ^ into  an 

certainty  whether  he  will\fve‘'L^r“onL“°n  tl^ 

msurer  converts  an  uncertainty  that  he  wiU  be  1^10  nSt 

the  certdnjy"^a  he  wUrBut  whC'"''  ^sfortune  into 

chief  rkkroTb?'-  an  injured  employee,  the 

anfh't  to  ^ I-f  actuarial  c^llculation! 

ave  to  be  met  by  the  specialized  instinct  of  the  business 

Combination  and  Risk  Elimination  — The  desire  fe  i, 

for  producteat  a ;el,?  ^Ming  a market 

very  important  tend  ““‘'af've  Price  is  the  motive  of  some 
portant  tendencies  m busmess  organization.  Firms 
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s3ef 'iin  '■eaching  forward  to  the  con- 

er  and  backward  to  their  raw  material.  The  big  steel 

rms  have  acquired  their  own  iron  deposits  and  their  own 

safeguard  themselves  from 

ClottZf  °f  their  raw  material, 

shons  hr“^  manufacturers  are  opening  their  own  retail 

mers  of  their  products  and  hope  to  anticipate  their  demands 
more  accurately.  Probably  the  desire  to  “steady  ” business 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  slump  and  boom,  of  under: 
production  and  the  feverish  effort  to  take  every  advantage 
of  an  mcrease  m demand,  is  a chief  motive  in  those  com- 
bmations  of  competing  firms  which  are  the  most  striking 

industrial  history.  combination  may 
secure  a monopoly,  but  without  securing  monopoly,  it  can 

h^r^uS  them  know  definitely 

how  much  is  being  put  on  the  market.  Nothing  is  so  dis- 

“trnW  “ -e^t^d 

mping  of  goods  on  the  market  by  a competitor  That 

:an  be  stopped  if  all  the  competitors  combiL  to  mgSatl 
Jie  output  of  the  whole  trade.  egmaie 

■ m^tte^men'j^  Demand.  - One  other  consideration 

iiesfis  3w  n 3 Much  busi- 

des  ^sdtsdnr?^  3 important  commod- 

ties  as  distinct  from  the  supply  of  produce  — is  stable 

iHs  1^1  Vn‘'^  anticipated.  Where  it  is  unstable,  where 
in'ir  t *^i  j mfluenced  by  fashion  or  whim,  we  are  very 
vilhng  to  be  led  ; and  the  people  who  lead  us  are  the  pelpfe 

vho  have  to  anticipate  our  wants.  Even  when  we  rdu set 
te  led  when  our  probable  demand  is  most  incalculable,  te 
t sk  of  anticipatmg  it  does  not  fall  on  every  one  in  the  trades 
^ at  supply  our  wants.  In  each  trade  a few  big  firms  a few 
promment  personalities,  lead;  the  estimation  of ’futurl 
d mand  is  the  work  of  a few  people ; the  great  bulk  of  busi- 
ness men  are  content  to  follow  their  lead.  The  big  fortunes 
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of  trade  are  made  by  leaders,  the  men  who  foresee  what  is 
going  to  be  wanted,  and  have  it  ready  when  it  is  wanted. 

le^  ^ yge  number  of  little  fortunes  can  be  made  by  their 
ess  enterpnsing  and  less  far  seeing  foUowers  who  seule  in 

selves  with  supplying,  at  a moderate  profit,  the  ihing=  which 
are  always  wanted,  and  wanted  in  about  the  same  quan^I 
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CAPITAL  AND  ITS  ORGANIZATION 

I 

Functions  of  Capital  in  Modern  Industry  and  Commerce 

Nature  of  Capital.  — It  should  be  obvious  by  this  time  that 
a society  that  avails  itself  of  the  economies  of  the  division  of 
li.bor  must  have  “ something  in  hand  ” ; it  must  have  some 
s ore  of  saved-up  wealth  which  it  can  use  to  aid  it  in  further 
production.  Wealth  saved  up  and  used  for  this  purpose  is 
c died  capital.  Any  wealth  may  be  used  as  capital,  provided 
il  fulfills  this  condition  — that  it  is  used,  not  by  the  final  con- 
sumer, but  by  some  producer  to  aid  him  in  his  productive 
V ork.  Capital  has  three  chief  functions  in  an  economic  organi- 
zation Hke  the  present  one  — (i)  in  the  form  of  tools,  instru- 
n.ents,  “plant,”  it  makes  man’s  labor  on  Nature  infinitely 
n ore  productive  than  it  otherwise  could  be ; (2)  in  the  form  of 
si  ocks  of  goods,  articles  ready  for  consumption  in  warehouses 
aid  shops,  materials  awaiting  manufacture,  and  so  on,  it 
enables  us  to  adopt  the  roundabout  and  very  productive 
n ethods  of  production  to  which  specialization  leads ; if 
society  was  living  from  hand  to  mouth  and  had  no  savings, 
n ) store  of  wealth  to  aid  it  in  further  production,  every  member 
oi  society  would  have  to  occupy  his  whole  time  in  digging  and 
h'  inting  for  bare  food ; and  (3)  in  the  same  form  it  enables 
ui.  to  take  risks  — to  produce  in  anticipation  of  demand  in- 
st  ead  of  waiting  for  orders,  to  experiment  with  new  processes, 
now  materials,  new  markets,  whenever  we  think  there  is  a 
chance  of  our  gaining  by  taking  the  risk. 
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Importance  of  Capital  to  the  Individual.  — Such  are  the 
uses  of  capital  to  society ; to  the  individual  business  man  its 
services  are  even  more  obvious.  The  manufacturer  must 
have  his  factory,  his  machines,  his  power  plant;  these  are 
all  so  much  fixed  capital.  He  must  have  constantly  a large 
supply  of  raw  and  partly  manufactured  material,  which 
brings  him  nothing  in  until  it  is  finished  and  sold.  He  needs 
some  capital  to  meet  the  fluctuations  of  his  business;  nor- 
mally he  may  meet  the  expenses  of  his  present  manufacture 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  past  manufacture,  but  the 
receipts  may  lag  a little  while  the  expenses  continue  and  he 
must  have  something  in  hand,  some  working  capital,  to  cover 
this  margin.  Similarly  the  middleman  must  carry  some 
stock ; his  business  is  to  have  things  where  and  when  they  are 
wanted;  he  must  therefore  stock  them  in  anticipation  of 
demand ; the  retailer’s  stock  corresponds  to  the  manufacturer’s 
plant.  In  wholesale  trade,  stock  is  less  important  than 
formerly ; the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  and  the  railway  make 
it  less  necessary.  The  merchant  undertakes  to  supply  his 
customers  with  anything  in  his  line  that  they  want.  Though 
he  has  undertaken  to  supply  it  he  has  probably  not  got  it ; 
the  modern  merchant  does  not  buy  and  then  sell,  he  more 
frequently  sells  and  then  buys.  He  does  not  buy  things  on 
the  chance  of  selling  them,  he  likes  to  be  sure  of  his  market 
before  he  commits  himself  to  any  buying.  His  specialized 
knowledge  consists  in  knowing  where  things  are  wanted,  and 
where  they  can  be  got,  in  foreseeing  how  much  will  be  wanted 
and  how  far  the  supply  will  go.  Thus  he  is  constantly 
undertaking  to  supply  goods  and  then  covering  himself  by 
buying ; his  constant  endeavor  is  to  be  fully  covered  without 
having  overbought.  So  long  as  he  is  quite  successful  in  this 
endeavor,  he  uses  his  capital  for  such  purposes  as  giving  credit 
to  customers  while  he  has  paid  cash,  meeting  bad  debts,  and 
taking  advantage  of  any  offers  of  goods  so  cheap  that  they  are 
worth  taking,  even  though  he  may  not  at  the  moment  know 
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of  any  market  for  them.  But  he  cannot  be  sure  of  being 
able  to  cover  himself  immediately.  He  may  make  a Ltrlc? 

owing  to  some 

o X such  rii"  ^oen,  it  is  his  business 

i t f IXkf  ?“®  *0  “"ket.  he  gives  them  their  materials 

l aXr  ^r^’u  be  makes  them  pay  him 

re  than  he,  specializing  in  watching  the  market 

an,  as  a ™le  and  on  the  whole,  get  them  fof  Ob“Xv 
n <Bt  Tffeclivdv  P**’P*®  "ho  can  u,e  it 

p5:?K  ”;!;roTSor,S 

« . rrs.5 

ss=  iSi^-r;  ~ 

. . , y ogun  in  considering  how  the  organizers  of 

m idem  mdustry  are  appointed.  o organizers  ol 

II 

Conditions  Requisite  for  the  Accumulation  of  Capital 

eitlLfs“  ™y  “ which 

Kv  -^1  can  accumulate  capital  that  is 

by  consuming  ess  than  they  produce.  A modern’  soXv 

1 . IS  m a healthy  economic  condition,  lives  well  within  its 

rupr’ofT:r“‘'i:-‘‘  y-^  with  a bX: 

consumption  than  it  did  the  previo’us  yearBut  there  I 
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nothing  inevitable  or  automatic  about  this  accumulation  of 
wealth.  Many  individuals  and  most  governments  live  beyond 
their  income;  governments  are  particularly  bad  offenders 
for,  being  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  indulge  in  wars 
which  they  cannot  really  afford,  they  are  continually  throw- 
mg  their  liability  in  the  form  of  national  debts  on  to  future 
generations ; and  society  only  keeps  up  and  adds  to  its  supply 

of  capital  because  the  individual  members  of  it,  on  the  whole 
spend  less  than  they  get.  ’ 

^ Saving  and  Security  of  Property.  — What  are  the  condi- 
tions under  which  we  may  expect  individuals  to  save,  so  that 
capital  accumulates?  The  first  and  essential  condition  is 
security  of  property.  It  is  not  intended  by  this  to  suggest 
that  the  existing  rights  of  property  must  necessarily  be 
mamtamed.  The  “rights  of  property”  may  vary  from 
country  to  country  and  from  time  to  time,  but  at  any  given 
time  and  country  there  must  be  security,  or  capital  will  not 
accumulate ; just  as  the  worker  will  be  an  indifferent  producer 
if  employment  is  irregular  and  wages  are  uncertain.  If  the 
government  cannot  maintain  law  and  order,  or  if  its  officers 
use  their  position  to  abuse  instead  of  protecting  its  citizens, 
if  the  unfortunate  producer  is  never  certain  how  much  of  his 
product  he  will  be  able  or  permitted  to  retain,  then  the  pro- 
ducer will  produce  little,  and  will  take  steps  to  secure  for 

i^meXtdy  ^ produce,  by  consuming  it  aU 

Saving  and  Remunerative  Investment.  — The  second  con- 
dition is  that  the  person  who  saves  should  have  oppor- 
tunities of  using  his  savings  remuneratively ; this  was 
Shown  by  the  new  openings  for  investment  provided  by  the 
mechamcal  inventions  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  and  by 
the  institution  of  banks  and  corporations,  which  aU  stimulated 
the  accumulation  of  capital.  There  are  cases,  of  course, 

f imagination  are  so  highly  developed 
that  the  owner  of  wealth  is  indifferent  whether  he  gets  ^e 
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use  of  it  now  or  in  the  future ; in  such  cases  saving  is  easy, 
and  will  go  on  almost  irrespective  of  the  rate  of  interest. 
But  most  people  find  it  difficult  to  save;  the  enjoyments 
that  can  be  secured  by  spending  attract,  and  they  forget  the 
future.  Communities  and  classes  differ  in  this  respect  as 
well  as  individuals.  It  takes  time  for  a habit  of  saving  in 
a community  to  be  developed.  The  traditional  savage  — 
happy  man  — does  not  worry  about  the  future,  and  will  not 
usually  forego  a present  satisfaction  though  he  might  gain 
thereby  a much  greater  satisfaction  in  the  future ; the  French 
peasant,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  thinks  so  much  of 

providing  for  his  old  age  that  he  starves  himself  in  youth 
and  middle  age. 

Saving  and  Inequality  in  Distribution.  — In  the  twentieth 
century  a new  consideration  has  to  be  added ; wealth  in  the 
richest  countries  is  so  unevenly  distributed,  so  much  of  it 
IS  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a few,  that  sometimes  these 
few  find  it  easier  to  save  part  of  their  income  than  to  spend 
it  all.  The  greatest  fortunes  are  often  made  by  men  of  un- 
educated tastes,  who  accumulate  wealth,  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  wealth,  but  because  their  abilities  lie  in  the  direction 
of  accumulating  wealth ; they  are  ambitious  only  to  be  suc- 
cessful, and  among  their  associates  success  is  measured  solely 
by  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  They  do  not  know  how  to 
use  the  wealth  they  have  accumulated ; they  never  realize 
that  It  needs  as  much  abiUty,  though  of  a different  kind,  to 
spend  money  weH  as  to  make  it  ,<  and  having  provided  for 
themselves  necessities  and  luxuries  in  excess  of  the  most 
vulgar  standards  of  ostentation,  perhaps  endowed  a religious 
ienomination  or  founded  a university,  they  still  have  some  of 
their  income  left  and  can  only  add  it  to  their  already  burden- 
some capital.  Saving  with  them  is  not  “ abstinence,”  but 
self-indulgence.  Such  persons  are  fortunately  few,  but  as 
society  gets  richer,  saving  becomes  possible  for  a larger 
lumber  of  people,  and  saving  in  larger  amounts;  the  ac- 
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cumulation  of  capital,  unless  interrupted  by  war,  revolu- 
tion, or  misgovernment,  proceeds  like  a snowball. 

Ill 

Different  Types  of  Organization  for  Applying  Capital 

The  Individual  Business.  — A society’s  capital,  however 
accumulated,  cannot  be  used  to  the  best  advantage  unless 
there  are  some  means  of  getting  it  into  the  hands  of  the  people 
who  have  organizing^  abihty.  How  far  do  such  means  exist 
to-day  ? So  long  as  industry  was  simple,  so  long  as  the  tools 
of  manufacture  cost  no  more  than  their  user  could  earn  in 
a few  weeks,  no  special  social  machinery  was  needed  for  this 
purpose.  The  man  who  had  the  ability  to  run  a business 
could  usually  be  relied  on  to  save  for  himself  all  the  capital 
e needed.  This  oldest  of  all  methods  of  finding  capital  is 
still  the  most  important.  More  businesses  to-day  are  es- 
tabhshed  by  men  who  have  saved  enough  to  set  up  for  them- 
selves than  by  any  other  means.  Most  of  these  businesses 
are  small,  but  some  of  them  serve  as  stepping-stones  to  some- 
tfimg  bigger.  As  we  have  seen,  there  are  still  many  fields  in 
which  large-scale  enterprise  has  no  overwhelming  advantage 
over  small.  In  retail  trade,  merchanting,  and  in  some 
branches  of  the  building  trade,  for  example,  it  is  possible  for 
a man  who  possesses  enterprise  and  saving  habits  — rather 
a rare  combination  — to  set  up  without  aid  from  other  people’s 
capital.  Even  in  manufacturing,  wherever  it  is  possible  to 
rent  room  and  power,  the  majority  of  firms  are  often  firms 
01  this^  simple  type.  A man  with  organizing  ability  and 
enteipnse,  having  set  up  for  himself,  can  attract  attention  and 
tod  backers.”  If  the  “ backer  ” decides  to  come  into  the 
nrm  as  a partner,  he  may  bring  experience  and  ability  into 
It  as  well  as  capital ; more  usually  the  man  of  ability  but  no 
capital  gets  his  opportunity  by  being  taken  into  partnership 
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by  his  employer.  Thus  the  partnership  form  removes  many 
of  the  weaknesses  of  the  private  firm.  It  introduces  new 
blood  and  provides  more  capital ; and  it  divides  the  work  of 
management,  which  might  in  time  be  too  much  for  a single 
man,  without  dividing  responsibility. 

The  great  strength  of  the  private  firm  is  this  union  of 
interest  and  responsibility.  The  persons  who  have  every- 
tlung  to  gam  or  lose  by  the  management  of  the  business  have 
-hat  management  entirely  in  their  own  hands.  Their  self- 
nterest  is  an  automatic  check  on  waste  and  inefficiency 
Moreover,  centralized  control  saves  a great  deal  of  routine 
and  red  tape,  and  makes  the  business  more  mobile,  quicker 
1 o act  than  any  business  managed  by  a committee.  Hence 
It  IS  the  more  suitable  form  of  business  for  any  enterprise 
la  which  risk-taking  is  an  important  element.  The  head  of 
£ private  firm  is  likely  to  be  more  enterprising  than  the 
I lanager  of  a joint-stock  company,  because  in  case  of  failure 
1 e IS  answerable  only  to  himself,  and  in  case  of  success  he 
t ikes  the  whole  profit ; Julius  Caesar  was  always  willing  to 
r.sk  everything  on  a pitched  battle,  because  he  was  fighting 
f )r  his  own  hand,  while  Pompey,  with  the  Senatorial  party 
c ependent  on  him  and  ‘‘  advising  ” him,  dare  take  no  risks  • 

tie  head  of  a business  in  a speculative  trade  requires  very 
n lucn  the  SErn.0  QUElitics  3,s  3,  geners,!. 

The  Corporation. — Yet  industry  and  commerce  could 
never  have  reached  their  present  scale  if  individual  action 
h id  been  the  only  means  of  assembling  and  mobilizing  capital. 

S ime  businesses,  such  as  railways  and  the  supply  of  water 
irvolve  so  large  a capital  outlay,  and  require  the  investor 
to  wait  so  long  for  his  return,  that  they  would  hardly  attract 
irdividuals  actmg  alone,  even  if  individuals  could  find  the 
necessary  capital.  Such  undertakings  can  best  be  made  by 
H a nurnber  of  people  contributing  each  a part  of  the  whole 

cjpital,  m other  words  by  a corporation.  In  other  busi- 
H noses,  such  as  banking  and  insurance,  publicity,  reputation, 
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and  size  are  great  aids  to  success,  and  a great  corporation 
possesses  these ; longevity  is  another  great  aid,  and  a company 
can  outhve  any  mdividual,  it  need  not  be  dependent  on  any 
^e  person  and  need  not  end  with  any  one  person’s  death. 
Having  arisen  to  meet  the  case  of  enterprises  for  which  it  has 
pecuhar  advantage,  the  device  of  corporate  enterprise  has 
been  apphed  continually  to  new  fields  of  business,  and  new 
advantages  have  been  discovered  in  it.  This  progress  has 
een  especially  rapid  since  the  principle  of  limited  liability 
was  made  the  basis  of  corporation.  So  long  as  the  share- 
holders m a corporation  were  regarded  by  the  law  as 
par  ners  merely,  jointly  and  severally  liable  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  whole  resources  to  meet  the  debts  of  the 
company,  this  form  of  business  could  advance  but  little. 
The  device  of  hmiting  liability  removed  the  obstacle;  by 
complying  with  certain  rules  any  group  of  persons  of  the 
required  number  can  organize  a limited  liability  corporation 
m which  the  hability  of  each  shareholder  to  meet  the  debts 
0 the  company  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  his  share ; if  he 
holds  only  one  $ioo  share  and  the  company  is  unable  to  meet 
Its  creditors  claims  on  it,  he  is  liable  to  lose  his  $ioo,  but  the 
creditors  can  claim  nothing  more  from  him. 

Corporate  Securities. -The  nature  of  a limited  HabiHty 

company  is  exactly  described  by 
Its  name.  The  basis  is  a “joint  stock,”  the  capital  of  the 

" s”  ^ho  hold 

of  f ^ carries  with  it  the  control 

the  Eo  ^car  the  losses ; 

he  Bonds  represent  loans  of  capital  made  to  the  company, 

seizS^"^?"'^^  company’s  property  (which  cL  4 

win-  ^ ^^^crest  is  not  paid),  receiving  a fixed  rate  of  interest 

ing  witTth  ^ are  declared,  and  carry- 

bondhoM  ''''  government  of  the  company; 

bondholders  are  creditors  of  the  company,  ordinary  stocUioli 
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ers  proprietors.  Preferred  Stock  is  an  intermediate  class,  on 
R^hich  IS  paid  not  a rate  of  interest  fluctuating  with  the  earn- 
Jigs  of  the  company,  but  a fixed  rate.  If  the  company  does 
^ell,  preferred  stock  receives  no  more  than  the  fixed  rate- 
f It  does  bad^ly,  the  claim  of  the  preferred  stock  ranks  after 
iie  claim  of  bonds,  and  must  be  satisfied  before  any  interest 
may  be  paid  on  the  common  stock.  In  case  of  liquidation, 
00  Preferred  Stock  usually  gives  a prior  claim  on  the  assets 
of  the  firm.  Preferred  Stock  is  either  “cumulative,”  in 
which  case  any  deficit  in  one  year’s  interest  on  it  must  be  paid 
( ut  of  succeedmg  year’s  revenue  before  dividends  are  paid  on 
common  stock ; or  “ non-cumulative,”  in  which  case  the  pre- 
wired stockholder  s preferential  claim  applies  to  each  year  sep- 
arately  and  is  not  earned  forward  from  one  year  to  another 
Advantages  of  Corporate  Form.  — The  company  form 
makes  possible  the  raising  of  capital  for  the  very  biggest 
ei  erprise.  ^ It  enables  the  holder  of  small  savings,  who 
does  not  wish  to  use  them  in  business  himself,  and  who  is 
nDt  m close  enough  touch  with  business  to  intrust  them  to 
aiy  private  firm,  to  invest  his  savings  remuneratively.  It 

h H-  it  enables 

()  distribute  his  capital  among  many  enterprises  (and 

countries),  and  so  avoid  the  risk  of  carrying  all  his  eggs  in 
one  asket.  Since  shares  in  corporations  are  usually  sal- 

o ^b  " business  with- 

out breaking  the  firm  up;  if  he  were  a partner  in  a private 

fii  d withdraw  his  capital,  either  he  must 

find  some  other  capitalist  to  take  his  place  in  the  business 
buying  his  share,  or  he  must  risk  breaking  up  the  firm 
^uce  It  might  be  unable  to  continue  without  his  capital. 
The  corporations  another  opening  for  men  with 

or,anizmg  ability  but  no  capital.  As  the  amount  of  capital 
p«iuired  to  start  m business  increases,  this  alternative  open- 
mj;  becomes  more  and  more  important;  by  no  means,  how- 
ever, does  It  provide  the  career  open  to  talent,  which  the 
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effiaent  orp^ation  of  industry,  no  less  than  justice,  re- 
quires.  nfluence”  and  nepotism  are  by  no  means  confined 

in  thTv  advantage  to  any  one  employed 

e higher  branches  of  the  railway  service  to  be  the  son  of 

a railway  director.  It  is  hard,  however,  to  see  how  mere 
organization  can  overcome  this  evil ; in  the  most  democratic 
of  countries  we  find  that  lucrative  and  influential  posts  in 
the  government  service  are  filled  almost  exclusively  from  the 
so-called  upper  and  middle  classes;  democracy  is  a spirit 
not  a piece  of  governmental  or  economic  machinery. 
Disadvantages  of  Corporate  Form.  - The  corporation  has 

“ abrn"iee  advantages.  It  facilitates 

lanSr  H-  ii-  much  greater  evil  than  absentee 

landlordism.  The  shareholders  of  a company  may  profit 

by  iniquitous  conditions  of  labor  or  the  exploitation  of  de- 

enseless  natives  without  even  suspecting  their  own  re- 

sponsibihty;  their  ignorance  does  not  excuse  them,  but  a 

system  that  permits  ignorance  is  a direct  discouragement  to 

honorable  deahng  between  operative  and  employer.  From 

the  point  of  view  of  productive  efficiency  also  the  corporate 

system  is  defective.  The  management  of  a business  by  its 

ide  the  business,  smee  the  owner-manager  bears  all  loss  ■ 
the  corporate  system  removes  this  automatic  check.  The 

taTertt ” “fir  separated ; the  owner 

takes  the  profits  and  the  controller  only  his  salary.  Attempts 

are  being  made  to  overcome  this  defect  by  giving  managers 

a bonus  on  profits ; but  it  is  difficult  to  restore  that  incenfive 

to  enterprise,  that  willingness  to  act  in  spite  of  the  risk  of 

ship  of  his  business  gives  a man.  The  manager  of  a corpora- 
tion may  be  quite  satisfied  within  himself  that  a certain  course 

beltT^f™”  '"'“‘tie  to  explain  or  justify  his 

belief  before  a committee  of  directors.  It  may  be  a case  of 

scrapping  good  machinery  on  a big  scale,  or  instituting  a 
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s 'larv  to  ^ ® process,  or  paying  an  unusuaUy  large 

s,.la^  to  secure  an  unusually  able  subordinate,  or  chan.n-L 

tlie  Erection  of  the  company’s  aims  to  a new  class  of  goSis^ 
r qutnng  expens. ve  additions  to  and  adaptations  of  maclInS’ 

market,  requiring  a big  expenditure  on  advertis- 
ol  \he“  f t '"tl>  Ws  vivid  perception 

se  m almost  neghgible,  to  the  directors  and  shareholders 
the  present  cost -and  present  loss  of  dividends -mav 
se  im  so  great  that  they  prefer  to  get  a new  manager.  Against 
this  we  must  set  the  dependence  of  the  private  firm  on  one 
or  two  mdiiuduals ; how  often  can  one  see  a great  firm  built 

n J ^ ^ of  a father,  go  down  under  the  incompetent 

< nagement  of  his  sons  or  grandsons.  A private  firm  like 
an  autocracy,  is  an  efficient  form  of  organization  so  long  as 

an  ^ corporation,  the  cooperative  society 

and  the  mumcipal  undertaking  probably  get  in  the  lone 
rui  as  pod  or  a better  average  of  ability.  ^ 

Special  Applications  of  Corporate  Form. — It  should  be 
reniemtered  that  the  convenience  of  limited  liability  is  so 
greit  that  many  businesses  which  are  reaUy  private^  firms 
controlled  and  owned  by  one  man  or  a single  family  have 
adopted  the  Ipl  form  of  a limited  liabiUty^company.’  An- 
na! 7*^  ”i  J°“t-stock  company  is  to  enable  an  individ- 
ual or  family  to  increase  its  capital  without  relinquishing  it 
au  icratic  control  of  the  business.  There  are  Lnrfarl 
us  nesses,  the  shares  of  which  are  very  largely  in  thjhands 

dl ' “ h ”'7  " ‘hat  man  or  family  ht 

n . has  been  to  admit  the  public  into  the  business  in  the 

h ® f P*"®  “ ”<‘er  to  get  additional  capital 

floai  inv  th®  ” individuS  on 

stoc.,  letting  the  pubhc  take  bonds.  Or,  again,  a public 
company  may  get  into  the  hands  of  a narrow  circle  of 
tabs  ,s  who  have  purchased  a majority  of  the  shares.  ^ 
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other  Forms  of  Organization.  — The  other  important 
organjzations  of  capital  or  types  of  business  we  can  deal  with 

In  ‘hey  are  described  elsewhere  in  this  book. 

the  cooperative  undertaking  capital  is  suppUed  by  the 
consumers  who  receive  the  profits,  not  in  proportion  to  their 
holding  of  shares,  like  the  shareholders  of  an  ordinary  com- 
P y,  but  in  proportion  to  their  purchases.  The  great  ad- 

thefi^  h TTf  the®Sde  of 

the  firm  by  the  dividend  on  purchases.  State  and  municipal 

ente^inse  are  similar.  A mumcipal  street  railway  under- 

^g  IS  a corporate  enterprise  in  which  the  risks  are  borne 

‘h®  P''«h‘s  ‘aken,  by  the 
axpayers  instead  of  by  ordinary  shareholders,  while  the 
capital  embodied  in  the  plant  is  supplied  by  private  investors 
who  receive  a fixed  rate  of  interest  secured?y  the 
the  municpahty,  and  are  therefore  very  much  in  the  same 
position  as  the  bondholders  of  an  ordinary  “iporatrn 

Idertakf ' “S^^'^ation  and  management  in  a municipal 

undertaking  and  in  a corporation  are  much  the  same-  the 

check  on  inefficiency  is  different;  in  the  one  ciTsocietv 

relies  on  the  sharehoiders  and  directors  to  use  their  power  to 

a ter  the  management  as  soon  as  inefficient  management 

dimimshes  their  profits,  in  the  other  case  the  taxpayers  We 

the  management  in  their  own  hands  and  are  relied  on  to  check 

inefficiency  m their  own  interests  as  both  users  and  owners 

^htical,  not  an  economic  one ; the  former  is  immediately 

under  popular  control  through  the  machinery  of  representa^ 
tive  government,  the  iatter  is  not.  representa- 

Limits  of  Corporate  Enterprise.  — Adam  Smith  has  a suaves 
tive  section  on  the  Umits  of  corporate  enterprise  (Bk.  v.  chA.). 
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this  kind  IS,  first,  the  banking  trade;  secondly,  the  trade  of  insurance 
froii  fire,  and  from  sea  risk  and  capture  in  time  of  war;  thirdly,  the 
tra(  e of  making  and  maintaining  a navigable  cut  or  canal ; and,  fourthly 
the  similar  trade  of  bringing  water  for  the  supply  of  a great  city. 

Thj  subsequent  development  of  corporate  enterprise  does 
not  prove  his  principle  to  be  unsound ; it  does  show  that  he 
unduly  limited  the  number  of  cases  it  would  cover.  The 
greit  successes  of  corporate  enterprise  have  been  in  the 
field  of  large-scale  enterprise.  Now  large-scale  enterprise 
can  be  conducted  successfully  in  the  long  run  only  if  it  re- 
duces much  of  its  practice  to  routine.  Therefore  to  Adam 
Sm  th  s instances  we  must  add  not  only  newer  means  of 
transport  and  newer  developments  of  insurance  and  bank- 
ing, but  a great  deal  of  manufacturing.  Where,  as  we  have 
suggested,  a private  business  has  a great  advantage  over 
boti  the  corporation  and  municipal  enterprise  is  in  taking 
the  risks  of  a quickly  moving  market.  Railways,  insurance 
companies,  street  railways,  water,  gas,  and  electricity  sup- 
plie: .,  are  not  only  capable  of  being  reduced  to  routine ; they 
are  capable  of  being  reduced  to  routine  just  because  they 
require  no  special  marketing  skill,  because  they  are  little 
troubled  by  foreign  competition,  fluctuating  supplies  of  raw 
materials,  the  incursion  of  new  firms  into  the  market,  and 
the  fluctuations  in  demand  due  to  changes  in  fashion  and 
similar  incalculable  causes.  Wdiere,  again,  as  it  is  so  largely 
in  tie  cotton  industry,  risk-taking  i^  separated  from  the  or- 
ganization of  manufacture,  the  latter  becomes  a suitable 
field  for  corporate  enterprise.  It  should  be  added  that  a 
great  deal  of  routine  work,  small  shopkeeping  and  farming, 
will^  never  be  taken  over  by  corporate  enterprise  because  the 

busi  less  is  not  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  of  forming  and 
regis  tering  a company. 
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IV 

The  Market  for  Capital 

pital  A business  requires  capital  to  start  it:  and  it  re 
quires  frequent  loans  of  capital  to  help  it  carry  through  its 
commercial  transactions,  and  enable  it  to  expaL.  Fo^r  the 

ca  led  ‘ “Morev  t market,  the  L 

called  Money  Market  ” ; consideration  of  this  must  be 

at  leS  • monetary  and  credit  system 

fs  r,  important  purpose  there 

of  an^organted 

market  are  to  be  seen  in  the  methods  of  raisin?  canity  I tr. 
start  a new  business.  The  commonest  way  of  coUecting  the 
capital  needed  for  a corporate  enterprise  is  by  advSeM  i 

and  by  the  circulation  of  a statement  of  the  objects  and  needs 

I'StTeal  ’of  their  L^anraUconlrol 

a great  deal  of  other  people’s  capital,  and  can  therefore  insure 

direct  “w'oTrs 

ment  ^h^el  where  it  will  give  the  best  return  Invest 
ment  and  trust  companies  afford  perhaps  the  nearest  an- 
proach  to  an  organized  market  for  caoital  • ^ 4-  F 

to  invest  their  capital  for  peoX  X led  Tate  ^o? 

sufficient  knowledge  to  do  it  fnr  1 ^ t 

companies  accumulate  enormous  funds  whkrare  “aiXle 

o“caHzedT‘X"‘%  “ industry  is 

locahzed.  Its  prospects  and  possibilities,  and  the  prospects 

and  possibihties  of  firms  and  individuals  in  it  arc  n k m 
sufficiently  well  known  to  make  unnecessary  any  rorXS 

e™es  for  brin^gmg  together  the  man  with  capital  to  invest 
and  the  man  who  can  use  capital. 
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Stock  Exchanges.  — The  Stock  Exchange  is  sometimes 
spcken  of  as  a “market  for  capital.”  That  it  is  not;  the 
cap  ital  of  a company  has  already  been  found  and  applied  to 
the  company’s  objects  before  its  stock  or  shares  appear  in 
the  Stock  Exchange  lists.  The  Stock  Exchange  is  a market 
for  the  shares  of  companies  that  exist ; it  facilitates  the  trans- 
fercnce,  not  of  capital  from  one  industry  to  another,  but  of 
shades  of  existing  businesses  from  one  owner  to  another. 
Indirectly,  however,  it  is  the  means  of  guiding  new  capital 
mtc  the  industries  in  which  it  is  most  needed.  By  making 
shaves  readily  salable,  it  encourages  investment;  and  by 
regi  jtering^  the  changes  in  value  of  shares  in  existing  corn- 
pan  es,  ^ it  indicates  where  new  capital  is  needed ; if  railway 
stoc  k rises  in  value  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  people  with  dis- 
pos£  ble  capital  are  inclined  to  put  it  into  new  railways ; if 
aut(  mobile^  stocks  have  fallen  more  than  stocks  in  other 
indi  stries,  investors  are  warned  not  to  put  any  more  capital 
mto  the  automobile  industry. 


CHAPTER  VI 

COMPETITION  AND  ASSOCIATION 


The  Pervasive  Injlue 

The  Role  of  Choice.— Let  m 
litters  counter  once  more.  Wt 
a woolen  or  a cotton  shirt ; we 
not  buy  both.  That  means  that 
with  the  cotton  industry  for  oi 
buy  a woolen  shirt,  and  gave  $■ 
got  a cheap  cotton  shirt  for  seve 
other  $1.75  bought  a book  to 
means  that  the  book  trade  comp 
for  our  custom.  Or  we  might  ] 

^ tbeatrica: 

with^  the  woolen  trade.  The  in 

are  limited ; we  have  to  c/wose  b. 

that  are  offered  to  us  for  purch 

supplying  these  things  are  competi 

Complicated  Nature  of  Competi, 

our  $2.50  on  a woolen  shirt  The 

we  stand  is  not  the  only  man  in  , 

>hrts ; we  might  have  gone  to  otl 

“tmong  haberdashers  ft 
|ome  which  we  spend  upon  woo 

™o  supphed  us  got  the  shirt  from 
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goi  it  from  some  other  jobber ; that  is  to  say,  jobbers  compete 
for  the  custom  of  our  retailer.  The  jobber  bought  his  shirts 
from  a shirt-maker;  there  are  many  firms  of  shirt-makers, 
and  they  all  compete  for  the  jobber’s  custom.  The  shirt- 
maker  bought  the  flannel,  of  which  the  shirt  is  made,  from  a 
ma  nufacturer ; he  probably  does  not  buy  all  the  flaimel 
he  uses  from  the  same  manufacturer,  and  flannel  manufac- 
tui  ers  compete  for  his  custom.  Sumlarly  many  spinners 
competed  for  the  manufacturer’s  custom,  many  wool  dealers 
or  growers  for  the  spinner’s  custom.  At  every  stage  in  the 
prc  gress  of  the  wool  from  raw  wool  to  finished  shirt  there  was 
competition  for  custom.  Possibly  two  or  three  stages  in  the 
prc  cess  of  manufacture  were  under  the  same  management ; 
periaps  the  manufacturer  spun  his  own  yarn,  or  the  shirt- 
ma  ier  retailed  his  shirts  to  the  public  direct.  But  such 
“ ii  tegration  ” only  shuts  out  competition  at  one  or  two 
sta;  ;es,  it  does  not  shut  it  out  all  along  the  line.  A firm  that 
controlled  every  process  from  the  growing  of  the  wool  to 
the  retailing  of  the  shirt  would  still  have  to  compete  with 
oth  jr  retailers.  A trust  that  had  control  of  the  entire  supply 
of  i ome  one  article  would  have  to  meet  the  competition  of 
substitutes  and  other  commodities.  In  the  unlikely  case  of 
a tiust  getting  control  of  the  entire  supply  of  woolen  shirts 
and  putting  up  their  price,  we  should  buy  cotton  shirts ; in 
the  impossible  case  of  a trust  getting  control  of  the  supply 
of  s lirts  of  all  kinds,  we  could  still  wear  knitted  underwear. 

S :ope  of  Competition.  — We  saw,  however,  that  the  woolen 
indi.stry  does  not  work  in  isolation.  All  the  firms  through 
whc  se  hands  the  future  shirt  has  passed  on  its  way  to  the  out- 
fitter’s  counter  employ  some  transport  agencies.  Usually 
the}  have  a choice  of  transport  agencies ; that  is  to  say,  the 
vari)us  transport  agencies  compete  for  their  custom.  Pos- 
sibl}  two  or  three  railways  competed  for  the  privilege  of 
carr  /ing  the  wool  from  the  port  to  the  spinner ; or  if  there 
was  no  competition  among  railways,  the  railways  had  to  face 
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the  possible  competition  of  canal  and  motor-tnick.  Most 

comnLd  / “achinery ; many  machine-makers 

competed  for  their  custom.  They  all  used  some  sort  of 

premises,  many  builders  had  competed  for  their  custom 

when  the  premises  were  built.  We  need  go  no  further  back  • 

only  remembering  that  steel  of  which  instruments  are  Lde’ 

and  coal  from  which  power  is  obtained,  are  needed  all  along 

the  line  and  are  to  be  obtained  from  more  than  one  source 

One  further  step  and  this  piece  of  our  analysis  is  finished. 

ery  s age  m the  making  and  moving  of  the  shirt  the 

three  agents  of  production— land,  labor,  and  capital  — 

capTtaUste  and  landowners, 

capitalists,  and  workers  competing  for  employment.  Each 

class  competed  with  the  other  classes;  the  manufacturer 

between  capital  in  the  form  of 
saving  machinery  and  labor,  between  capital  in  the 

in  the  form  of  better  raw  material.  And  the  members  of 

each  class  compete  with  one  another;  landowners  offer 

competmg  sites,  laborers  offer  their  labor,  and  cStafets 
their  capital  against  one  another. 

alolt'^ibe^  every  stage  in  the  making  of  the  shirt  and  all 
atong  the  line  there  is  competition  Jor  custom,  competing 

offers  to  supply.  The  buyer  has  a chice.  The  indSemf 
vary  tL'"“"‘’i 

vary.  The  most  obvious  is  to  offer  the  same  article  at  a 

duTlSr  ?h“  not  the  only  in- 

ucement.  The  seller  may  offer  a better  article  at  the  Lme 

price ; or  he  may  offer  the  same  article  in  a more  attractive 

wrapper ; or  he  may  advertise  his  article  and  so  create  in  the 

buyer’s  mind,  without  the  buyer  being  conscious  of  it  an 

opinion  that  his  article  is  a superior  article ; or  he  may  employ 

persuasive  agent,  or  a traveler  who  is  a Free  Mason  or 

member  of  the  “B.  P.  0.  E.”  and  therefore  acceptSk  to 

buyers  who  are  also  Masons  or  “Elks  ” ; or  he  may  offer  Lme 
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br£  nd  or  patent  or  specialty  which  certain  users  insist  on  hav- 
ing. There  are  many  ways  in  which  sellers  seek  to  induce 
buyers  to  prefer  their  goods  to  those  of  other  sellers.  They 
may  even  make  no  attempt  at  all,  and  leave  the  buyers  to 
de(  ide  without  any  inducement ; but  so  long  as  the  buyers 
have  a choice,  what  the  economist  means  by  “ competition  ” 
exi  its ; the  buyer  is  not  restricted  to  one  source  of  supply. 

( lompetition  in  Buying.  — Competition  works  also  the 
other  way.  Just  as  there  is  competition  to  sell,  so  there  is 
use  ally  competition  to  buy ; competition  to  buy  is  just  as 
gereral  as  competition  to  sell.  We  are  not  the  only  people 
who  want  shirts,  and,  if  we  will  not  pay  the  outfitter’s  price, 
he  will  keep  his  shirt  for  some  other  customer.  Our  out- 
fitti  ;r  is  not  the  only  man  who  wants  shirts  to  stock  his  shop, 
anc  he  has  to  compete  with  other  retailers  for  the  stocks  of 
the  wholesalers.  Similarly  the  jobbers  are  dependent  on 
the  shirt-makers,  who  can  play  off  one  jobber  against  another. 
The  shirt-makers  compete  with  one  another  for  the  manu- 
facl  urer’s  stock  of  flannel.  The  manufacturer  competes 
wit  1 other  manufacturers  for  yarn ; the  spinners  compete 
among  themselves  for  wool.  All  the  firms  engaged  in  manu- 
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j T . _ competition  of  buyers  tends 

to  keep  prices  up,  the  competition  of  sellers  to  send  them  down. 

Normally  the  pressure  of  competition  among  sellers  is  stronger 
than  that  among  buyers.  The  seller  has  his  article  to  sell 
and  must  get  rid  of  it  the  buyer  is  not  yet  committed  to 
anything  he  may  decide  to  buy  a substitute  or  devote  his 
money  to  some  other  object  altogether.  But  all  alike  are 
subject  to  some  pressure  of  competition  — none  can  afford 
to  forget  that  he  is  not  alone.  The  seller  must  remember 
that  if  he  will  not  sell,  his  customer  can  go  elsewhere:  the 
buyer,  ^at  if  he  will  not  pay  the  price,  there  are  others  who 
may.  ^ Even  where  a single  process,  or  the  supply  of  some 
materia  , or  even  an  entire  trade,  may  be  monopolized,  the 
monopolist  would  not  have  freed  himself  from  all  pressure 
of  competition.  He  would  still  have  to  compete  with  other 
trades  for  labor  and  materials,  with  other  goods  for  the 
custom  of  the  public.  Even  the  different  departments  of 
the  same  pubhc  authority  compete,  for  example  the  gas  and 
electric  light  authorities  of  the  same  municipality  under 
municipal  ownership  of  these  utiUties.  Competition  in  the 
present  economic  system  is  like  a head  of  water ; we  can  build 
our  weirs  and  embankments  and  they  will  give  us  a respite 
from  Its  pressure,  but  its  force  has  not  been  abolished. 


ana  i^ommon  Interests  Arising  from  Competition 

Coinpetition  and  Association.  - What  effect  has  this  pres- 
sure of  competition  on  the  relations  of  the  firms  and  indi- 
viduals that  make  up  the  business  community?  We  can 
usually  trace  the  effect  of  any  continuous  pressure  in  the 
structure  of  a body ; we  can  do  so  in  this  case  in  the  structure 

society.  Competition  gives  rise  to  a series  of 
conflicting  interests  and  a series  of  common  
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individual  firms.  The  conflicting  interests  lead  them  to 

stJ  -nd  alone,  the  common  interests  lead  them  to  associate. 

T1  us,  according  as  we  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of 

th>;  conflicting  or  the  common  interests,  we  shall  see  society 

as  an  assembly  of  competing  or  an  assembly  of  associated 
units. 

The  Conflicting  Interests.  — The  different  trades  compete 
forward^  for  society’s  income,  backward  for  the  agents  of 
production  and  the  services  of  the  transport,  power,  and 
ini  element  industries.  What  one  has,  anot  her  cannot  have. 
Di;  itricts  and  countries  compete  for  custom  — for  the  market, 
as  we  say  and  for  raw  materials  and  other  requisites  of 
production.  In  each  trade,  at  each  stage,  the  different 
firr  IS  compete,  each  anxious  to  get  as  big  a share  of  the  whole 
tra  le  as  possible, ^ each  anxious  to  get  its  materials  and  the 
me  ins  of  production  specialized  to  its  business  as  cheaply  as 
poSiible.^  The  individuals  of  society  compete  with  one 
another  in  two  capacities;  they  compete  as  consumers  and 
the/  compete  as  producers.  As  consumers  they  could  all 
proiably  do  with  more  than  they  get;  they  would  all  cer- 
taii  ly  prefer  to  pay  for  their  goods  the  lower  price  at  which 
the;/  could  get  them  if  they  were  the  only  customers  for 
the.  n.  Similarly  they  compete  as  producers ; each  has  some 
labor  to  sell,  or  else  the  use  of  some  land  or  capital.  The 
price  each  can  gets  depends  on  the  price  that  other  people 
will  accept  for  their  labor,  land,  and  capital.  Thus  every- 
where we  find  the  conflicting  interests  which  we  commonly 
associate  with  the  word  “competition,”  and,  because  this 
conJhct  of  interests  is  so  obvious,  we  are  inclined  to  forget 

or  ignore  the  correlative  community  of  interests  which  this 
conflict  creates. 

Community  of  Interests. — How  does  competition  create 
a cc  mmunity  of  interests  ? It  does  so  by  its  influence  on 
prices.  ^ Competition  to  sell  tends  to  force  prices  down, 
com  petition  to  buy  tends  to  force  prices  up.  The  mere 
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existence  of  an  alternative  seller  is  a check  on  the  power  of 
any  seller  to  exact  the  price  he  would  h’ke ; the  mere  exist 
ence  of  an  alternative  buyer  is  a check  on  ihe  power  oHny' 
buyer  to  buy  as  cheap  as  he  would  like.  The^worker’s  in^ 
come  depends  on  selling  labor  at  a high  price  and  buyine 

to  his  labor,  the  competition  of  other  consumers  that  keL 
up  the  price  of  commodities  and  services.  Similarly  with 
landowner  and  capitalist ; it  is  the  competition  of  other 
landowners  and  capitalists  that  hampers  their  efforts  to  get  a 

dustr,es,_  the  competition  of  other  industries  is  the  check 

on  their  power  to  beat  down  the  other  trades,  the  workers 
I e capitahsts,  the  landowners,  from  whom  they  buy  ma- 

terials and  aids  to  production,  labor,  capital,  and’land^  In- 

industry,  it  is  the  competition  of  other  firms 

dear  and  to  buy  its  labor  and  its  materials  cheap.  The 
members  of  each  economic  group  or  class,  therefore,  while 
their  interests  conflict  within  the  group  or  class,  have  a 
common  interest  in  relation  to  other  groups  or  classes.  xLy 
have  a common  interest  in  keeping  up  the  selling  price  o^ 

keeping  To™  tb  T’*'-  ®''°“P  "^"tond  in 

service!  whkh  commodities  and 

services  which  the  group  buys.  All  incomes  depend  on  suc- 

enceTT'!T''"T‘^  ’ ““Petition,  the  exist- 
ed Vt!  the  obstacle  to  suc- 

fT  haT  » ° “tmomic  group  or  class  there- 

cor!p!!bio  “ extinguishing  or  restricting 

competition  mtktn  the  group  or  class.  ^ 

Conflict  and  Community  of  Interest.  — Thus  we  get  the 
common  interest  of  all  the  traders  in  one  district  as  against 

traders  of  another  district;  Free  Traders  and  ProtectE 
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ag:  ee  as  to  the  desirability  of  getting  as  much  trade  for  their 
own  country  as  possible,  they  differ  only  as  to  the  means ; and 
as  all  the  citizens  of  a country  have  a common  interest  in 
thi  t country’s  prosperity,  so  have  all  the  members  of  a town 
or  industrial  district  in  the  prosperity  of  that  town  or  dis- 
trict. So  too  we  get  “ the  interest  of  the  trade.”  All  the 
pel  sons  connected  with  the  cotton  industry  have  a common 
interest  in  inducing  the  pubh'c  to  prefer  cotton  to  woolen 
shi  ts , within  the  boundaries  of  the  trade  they  may  quarrel 
am  Dng  themselves  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  price  of  the  shirts, 
but  they  are  united  in  their  hostility  to  wool  and  linen ; 
they  aU,  from  the  humblest  operative  to  the  biggest  manu- 
fac  .urer,  stand  to  gain  by  a growth  in  the  demand  for  cotton 
goods.  Within  each  trade  again,  while  there  is  conflict 
betveen  the  diffepnt  firms  at  each  stage,  the  stages  have 
eac  1 a common  interest  which  will  sometimes  serve  as  a 
bas  s for  common  action.  Manufacturers  all  agree  that 
retailers  get  more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  profits  of  an 
industry,  and  they  will  act  together  to  prevent  their  exac- 
tiors;  the  retailers,  on  the  other  hand,  will  form  retailers’ 
dehnse  leagues  to  protect  themselves  against  the  exactions 
of  manufacturers.  All  the  firms  at  each  stage  of  a manu- 
fact  Liring  process  have  a common  interest  in  getting  as  cheap 
as  ])ossible  what  they  take  from  the  preceding  stage  and 
m s elling  their  work  as  dear  as  possible  to  the  succeeding 
stage.  To  come  to  individual  firms,  while  employer  and 
employed  do  not  always  constitute  a happy  family,  they 
havu  some  interests  in  common.  The  employer  wants  as 
big  i share  of  the  trade  as  possible,  and  his  employees  stand 
to  giin  if  he  succeeds.  They  may  get  no  bigger  wages  than 
the>  would^  get  if  the  firm  were  unsuccessful,  but  they  gain 
something  in  regularity  and  security  of  employment.  And 
whe:i  we  come  back  to  the  final  agents  of  production  — 
land  labor,  and  capital  while  landowners  compete  with 
one  mother,  laborers  with  one  another,  and  capitalists  with 
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one  another,  no  one  who  is  interested  in  politics  is  likelv  to 

Thus  everybody  in  our  present  economic  society  stands 
0“  c^S'nd  T -iety,  in  LZt 

these  relations  spring  from  the  same  cause  - the  prevalence 

Competumn  tends  to  force  us  to  struggle,  fight  conffia 
with  our  neighbors;  the  desire  to  relif^e  ourseLr^m 

eZneStors  „ neighbors.  We  associate  with  ou^ 

more  effectively  wZ  Xr  gZp™“'’’  “ 

III 

Cooperative  Movement 
and  Municipal  and  National  Trading 

Purposes  of  Combination. —A  common  interest  leads 
people  to  associate ; what  are  the  chief  forms  of  association 
m the  present  economic  system?  We  have  seen  that  m 

c:;  "r"  'r-  tLst 

iZ  ^ A ^ consider  the  chief  forms  of  associa 

ion  under  these  two  heads,  associations  to  escape  the  pressure 

oi  “ 

strfcXmZ-r  ~ Associations  to  re- 

and  ^ “"npctition  m selling  have  attracted  most  attention 
and  we  shall  return  to  them  in  the  next  two  chapters  The 

in  theT  combinations  among  firms 

Zms  anTthe  price  agree- 

ments  and  the  combination  of  workers  with  the  same  kind 

of  skill  m trade  unions.  Sellers  always  have  acLdToSr 
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m ^ng  prices;  never  have  they  competed  quite  freely. 
Such  phrases  as  “ the  custom  of  the  trade,”  a “ fair  price 
cut-throat  competition,”  “bad  for  the  trade,”  indicate 
tha:  sellers  in  every  trade  agree  informally  and  perhaps 
unc  Dnsciously  that  there  are  Hmits  to  their  freedom  of  ac- 
tior,^  that  “the  trade”  has  a claim  on  their  loyalty  and 
ccm  iideration,  because  “ the  trade  ” represents  an  interest 
whi  :h  they  have  in  common  with  their  competitors.  Before 
the  Industrial  Revolution  this  common  interest  was  often 
expressed  in  corporate  form,  in  gilds  and  companies,  or 
fomiulated  by  authority  in  statutory  prices  and  quahties. 
n t tie  last  generation  it  has  again  become  explicit ; all  sorts 
of  combinations,  from  temporary  price-agreements  to  com- 
plete amalgamations,  have  been  formed.  Where  the  law 
will  enforce  such  a contract,  contracts  have  been  entered 
into  by^  former  competitors  to  observe  common  price  lists 
and  selling  rules,  as  has  been  done  in  Germany ; where  the 
law  • vould  not  enforce  such  a contract,  as  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  secret  agreements  or  out-and-out  amalgama- 
tions have  been  substituted.  Any  combination  gives  a 
respite  from  the  pressure  of  competition,  no  combination 
abolishes  competition.  The  most  successful  monopolist  has 
to  compete  with  substitutes,  with  other  trades  for  society’s 
mcoi  le,  and  with  other  trades  for  materials  and  land,  labor 
and  :apital.  A very  small  restriction  on  competition,  how- 
ever, may  be  sufficient  to  make  a very  large  fortune. 

Trade  Unions.  — Trade  unions  are  associations  of  sellers 
who  lave  a particular  kind  of  labor  to  sell.  Since  they  have 
usually  nothing  else  to  depend  on,  these  associations  are 
pecul  arly  important  to  their  members,  and  in  England  are 
given  a privileged  legal  position.  They  are  the  most  obvious 
case  ( i the  stress  of  competition  forcing  people  into  coopera- 
tion or  combination.  Just  as  capitalists  with  a specialized 
kind  3f  capital  try  to  combine  and  get  a monopoly  of  that 
kind  3f  capital,  so  laborers  with  a specialized  skill  try  to 


combine  and  get  a monopoly  of  that  kind  of  skill.  In  neither 
case,  however,  as  we  shall  see  later,  does  the  monopoly  con- 
stitute the  only,  or  even  the  chief,  advantage  of  combina- 
tion. The  mterest  of  the  trade  ” and  the  “ interest  of  labor” 
are  not  confined  to  the  attempt  to  secure  a monopoly  price. 

Restricting  Competition  in  Buying.— Important  as  are  as- 
sociations to  restrict  competition  in  selling,  they  are  probably 
less  important,  less  successful,  and  less  general  than  the 
associations  which  have  for  their  object  the  restriction  of 
competition  m buying,  or  which  are  based  on  the  common 
mterest  of  the  members  of  a group  as  buyers.  Consumers, 
as  a class,  have  a common  interest,  which  is  responsible  for 
many  forms  of  association ; and  the  “ competing  ” members 
of  every  trade  have  a common  interest  as  buyers,  which  pro- 
duces much  more  stable  associations  than  their  combinations 
to  sell.  The  one  form  of  consumers’  association  which  has 
not  attracted  in  the  United  States  the  attention  it  deserves 
IS  the  cooperative  movement,  an  association  of  consumers  for 
the  cooperative  purchase  of  common  articles.  The  cooperative 
stores  of  Great  Britain  have  a membership  of  about  three 
million  and  an  annual  trade  of  almost  $800,000,000.  The 
loyalty  and  continued  custom  of  this  great  mass  of  consumers 
IS  secured  by  distributing  among  them  the  profits  — or 
rather  the  difference  between  cost  price  and  selling  price  — 
in  the  form  of  dividend  in  proportion  to  purchases.  Idealists 
often  lament  the  importance  which  codperators  attach  to 

f ^ .7  cooperators  to 

• j remember  that  the  device 

of  dividend  on  purchases  is  one  of  the  great  social  inven- 

tions  of  the  nineteenth  century,  great  because  it  enlists  for 
an  idealist  movement  the  loyal  support  of  people  who  are 
susceptible  only  to  a materialist  appeal. 

Types  of  Cooperation.  — In  England,  where  the  coopera- 
bve  movement  has  developed  farthest,  the  cooperative  store 
IS  the  best  known  of  the  associations  of  consumers,  but  not 
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t^he  biggest  The  friendly  societies  have  a far  bigger  mem- 
ben  hip  and  are  merely  associations  of  consumers  to  buy 
me(  ical  ^rvice  and  insurance  against  sickness.  The  clubs, 
oi  V hich  English  society  in  every  grade  is  prohfic,  are  the  same 
m I nnciple ; when  Englishmen  wish  to  play  golf  or  cricket 
or  lootball,  they  associate  to  rent  and  adapt  fields  and  pur- 
cha«  e implements ; they  get  billiards  and  cards  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  Christmas  goose  club  is  only  another  applica- 
tion of  the  same  method.  The  English  working-classes  are 
coof  erative  to  the  backbone,  if  by  cooperation  is  meant  the 
asso  nation  of  consumers ; whatever  they  care  most  about 
they  prefer  to  get  by  associating  with  others  to  buy  it 
colie  :tively.  In  the  United  States  clubs  of  various  kinds 
lodg(;s,  etc.,  are  also  common,  but  the  cooperative  spirit  of 

the  mass  of  people  is  much  less  highly  developed  than  is 
that  of  the  English  public. 

Ag  ncultural  Cooperation.  — The  term  “ cooperation  ” is  used 
to  describe  another  form  of  buyer’s  association,  which  is 
less  ( oinmon  in  England  and  America  than  on  the  Continent. 

e independent  and  competing  peasant  farmers  of  Den- 
mark  ^ require  certain  expensive  machinery  to  turn  their 
milk  into  butter.  If  they  acted  independently,  since  they 
could  not  afford  to  buy  machinery,  they  would  have  to  sell 
their  milk  to  a large  firm  that  could,  or  pay  some  such  firm 
a commission  for  the  use  of  machinery,  as  English  farmers 
pay  lor  the  hire  of  steam-plows.  They  prefer  to  act  co- 
opera fively.  The  “competitors”  combine  to  purchase  and 
manage  the  dairy  plant,  all  send  their  milk  to  it,  and  each  is 
credited  with  a proportion  of  the  output  corresponding  to 
the  milk  he  sends;  any  profit  (or  loss)  is  distributed  among 
the  m3mbers  in  proportion  to  the  use  they  make  of  the  plant 
he  principle  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  cooperative 
H store,  except  that  the  members  are  not  heads  of  families 

H buying  for  their  own  consumption,  but  heads  of  businesses 

H buying  for  the  purposes  of  their  businesses.  Having  set 
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up  their  cooperative  society,  they  can  use  it  for  other  pur- 

Sfcld  f secure  marketing 

cihties  and  for  the  purchase  of  manures,  stock,  and  imple- 

K By  cooperating  in  this  way  the  Danfeh  peaTants 

have  been  able  to  compete  more  effectively  with  the  farmers 

of  other  countries.  The  English  farmer,  with  an  industrial 

population  at  his  doors,  has  been  able  to  turn  from  grains 

on  hi"m  and  “^Petition  pLsed 

him,  and  is  only  now  findmg  it  necessary  to  cooperate  in 

order  to  compete  effectively.  Among  GermL  smalHa^er^ 

Snl  the  cooperative  dairy  is  taken  by  the  cooperative 

to  thn  capital  to  work  his  farm 

the  best  advantage.  Acting  independently,  they  would 

srthev  h-  "!iT^  thek  loans. 

eacf  f IhX  dT  T?  By  contributing 

at  no  •:  • T ‘Bis  out  among  the  members.  They 

to  , “ the  sale  of  the  product,  they  associate 

to  get  the  means  to  raise  that  product. 

— Less  obvious  applications  of  the 
same  principle  — the  association  of  competing  businesses  to 
obtam  some  requisite  of  the  business  otherwise  unoEable 
or  to  restrict  competition  m buying  some  requisite  — are  to 
be  found  m great  mdustry  conducted  on  capitalistic  prin- 
ciples. Just  as  the  trade  union  is  an  association  of  work- 
people to  restrict  competition  in  the  sak  of  labor,  so  employers’ 
associations  and  federations  are  primarily  associations  to  re- 
strict competition  in  the  duyittg  of  labor.  While  employers 
are  competitors  m the  sale  of  the  product,  they  assodatfto 
get  the  means  to  raise  that  product.  Their  associations 
may  serve  other  purposes,  such  as  watching  the  interests 
of  the  trade  before  state  and  national  legislatures  — an 
extremely  important  work  in  a protectionist  country,  where 
a new  tariff  may  make  or  mar  an  industry  - and  ad^rtising 
Its  products.  Competing  banks  associate  to  maintain  thf 
cleanng  house,  without  which  they  could  hardly  cariy  on 
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insurance  companies  pool  their  statistics,  and 
rems  ire  with  one  another  to  prevent  and  distribute  losses. 

frtT*  11  4"*  -f  up  press  associations 

^an ,e  the  defense  in  a “spicy”  murder  case.  The  special- 
ized market  or  exchange  and  the  representation  to  the  pubUc 
of  a . ocahzed  trade’s  needs  and  claims  through  the  chamber 
actioii™''^'^'^*^  secured  in  the  same  way  by  cooperative 

The  parallelism  of  the  commercial  method  of  supplying 
a wan  t,  by  independent  purchase,  and  the  cooperative  method! 
by  association  of  consumers,  may  be  illustrated  by  a case 
common  both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  which  em 
boihei  both  methods  — or  neither.  It  is  common  for  a club 
in  En, -land  and  the  United  States  to  be  organized  as  a cor- 
porau  ,n  with  transferable  shares  which  may  earn  a profit 

fL  h‘-  merely  for  convenience  of  administration,  and 

the  di  ndend  on  the  shares  is  Umited  to  4 per  cent  or  e per 

““oVhe  “ cooperative  institution; 

other  hand,  it  is  run  primarily  for  profit,  as  many 

clubs  „re,  we  should  regard  it  as  a purely  commercial  under! 
aking  m spite  of  its  cooperative  appearance. 

Pub  ic  ownership.  — There  remains  for  consideration  an 
mportint  type  of  association  of  consumers  for  cooperative 

— of  represSiV: 

govern  nent  for  some  general  economic  object.  Municipal 

land^hTH  “ trading,”  as  it  is  called  in  Eng’ 

land,  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  economic  structurf 

are  another  case  of  the  association  of  consumers,  and  preseS 

a very  close  parallel  to  the  two  sections  of  th^  cobpe  at^e 

movemmt  proper  which  have  been  described.  S 

commodities  of  very  general  consumption  - gas  water 

t on  service -may  be  owned  Lid  com 

trolled  , >y  the  municipality.  Since  the  municipality  is  simplv 

the  cor  sumers  in  their  political  capacity  we  ma/  say  X 
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municipal  ownership  is  cooperative  ownership.  So  far  as  the 
consumers  and  the  taxnavprt:  i«ir  as  me 

made  o„t  of  iv,  “*P^y«rs  do  not  coincide,  so  that  profits 
made  out  of  the  consumers  and  distributed  in  relief  of  taxes 

are  no  being  paid  back  to  the  consumers,  the  cooperative 

principle  is  being  infringed.  It  should  be  noticed  thL  these 

semces  are  almost  all  from  their  teclmical  nature  monop^es 

Public  Aid  and  Advertising.— The  other  class  of  municipal 

ownership  corresponds  to  the  other  type  of  voluntary 

ative  organization,  of  which  the  cooperative  daily  or  credit 

bank  are  typical.  It  is  the  use  of  the  machinery  o!  represen 

cento  of  Z F I F consumers.  Bradford,  the 

enter  of  the  English  woolen  and  worsted  industry,  maintains 

a conditioning  house  for  testing  wool ; in  Roubai^the  French 

w!nt  f Commerce.  The  Bradford  Coiporation 

went  for  its  water  many  miles  farther  than  it  otherwise  need 
have  done,  because  it  must  have  soft  water  for  wooUctorW 
d dyeing , and  it  has  decided  to  subsidize  the  Midland 
Railway  Company,  to  induce  it  to  bring  its  main  line  through 
the  town,  on  the  ground  that  a main  through  line  will  benefit 

Zo't:  S uth  t"d  buL  a 'ratofd 

mto  the  South  to  develop  its  Southern  trade.  Similarlv 

w!lkT”®‘^  municipal  baths,  seaside  board 

walks,  municipal  concert  halls  and  bands,  and  spend  laree 

sums  on  m^cipal  advertising  in  order  to  aid  the  te4a!2! 

feeping'^  L boarding-house  and  hotel 

keeping.  So  far  from  superseding  private  enterprise  these 

prise‘.“^'‘  “ndertakings  are  carried  on  to  aid  pr^ate’enter- 

Association,  then,  or  cooperation,  is  as  common  in  tfi<. 

de!cXrion®“/^!l!’“"  competition.  The 

desenppon  of  the  present  organization  as  “the  present 

mpetitive  system  ” is  justified  by  the  reliance  whkh  the 

community  places  on  competition  to  insure  ^ 
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distri  Dution  of  wealth,  and  we  shall  consider  competition 
from  this  point  of  view  in  a later  chapter.  But  the  common 
sharp  opposition  of  competition  and  cooperation  is  mis- 
leadir  g,  since  competition  is  constantly  inducing  members 
of  th  i same  economic  group  or  class  to  associate  or  co- 
opera :e,  and  much  cooperative  organization  is  for  the 
objec-.of  enabling  the  members  to  compete  more  effectively. 
Comp  etition  and  cooperation  represent  opposite  motives  j 
but  t tie  opposite  of  “ competitive  ” in  the  phrase  “ com- 
petitive system  ” is  “ bureaucratic.” 


CHAPTER  VII 

MONOPOLY  AND  COMBINATION 

I 

In  Certain  Industries  Economy  and  Efficiency  Can  Be 
Secured  Only  by  Monopolistic  Control 

■ different  classes  of  buyers 

impelled  by  a common  interest,  formed  different  kinds  of 

cooperative  associations  for  buying.  Similarly,  we  saw,  the 

sellers  of  a commodity  have  a common  interest  in  keeping 

the  pnce  of  that  commodity  high,  and  this  common  interest 

eads  them  to  associate  or  combine.  Hence  we  get  in  modern 

industry  cases  of  monopoly  and  a strong  tendency  in  the 
direction  of  monopoly. 

Definition  of  Monopoly. -An  industry  is  said  to  be  monop- 

T T f ® products  or  services  is  under 

the  control  of  a single  selling  agency.  This  agency  may  be  a 

single  a™,  which  has  in  its  own  hands  the  entire  indL^' 

but  there  may  be  many  firms  in  the  industry  and  yet  monw 

oly  may  exist,  provided  that  the  firms  all  act  ^0^^ 

cirssef“h/Th^“‘^“®i  fall  into  two 

rerhn^l  monopoly  is  the  outcome  of 

Ireat  ‘‘  Impossible  without 

fn  th  - !i  1"  market  to  engage 

~ r:  tT'"  of  firmflS  can 

engage  m the  mdustry,  and  the  monopoly  is  due  to  com- 

bmation  between  firms  which  previously  competed.  In  the 
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first  class  monopoly  is  usually  complete  and  permanent; 
in  the  second  it  is  seldom  complete  and  seldom  permanent ; 
but  e/en  when  the  attempt  to  secure  monopoly  fails,  it 
leads  :o  important  modifications  in  the  structure  of  industry. 

Put  lie  Utility  Monopolies.  — The  chief  industries  that 
fall  w .thin  the  first  class  are  the  supply  of  water,  gas,  and 
electri  city ; street  railways ; and  postal,  telegraph,  and 
telephone  services.  If  railways  may  be  taken  as  belonging 
to  this  type,  then  perhaps  a quarter  of  the  capital  of  the 
United  States  is  invested  in  these  industries.  The  chief 
chara(  teristic  of  them  all  is  that  they  are  tied  down  by  the 
nature  of  their  equipment  and  organization  to  serving  the 
partic  liar  market  in  which  they  are  situated.  This  is  so, 
because  the  products  of  the  gas,  water,  and  electric  light 
indust  ries,  and  the  services  of  the  other  industries  mentioned, 
are  distributed  and  delivered  to  the  consumer  not  by  the 
ordinary  means  of  transport,  but  by  specialized  means  form- 
ing an  important  part  of  the  “ plant  ” or  fixed  capital  of  the 
indust -y.  A gas  or  water  company  can  supply  only  the  dis- 
trict s jrved  by  its  pipe  lines,  a street  railway  company  only 
the  di  itricts  reached  by  its  lines,  a telephone  company  only 
the  persons  connected  by  wire  with  its  exchanges.  But  if 
these  t:ompanies  have  their  market  restricted,  they  have  it  to 
themst;lves.  Water,  gas,  and  electricity  can  be  supplied 
cheaply  only  to  consumers  connected  with  the  supply  pipe  or 
cable ; and,  since  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  have  two  sets 
of  gas  mains,  water  mains,  and  cables  down  every  street,  the 
firm  with  which  a consumer  is  connected  has  a monopoly  of 
that  consumer’s  custom. 

The  case  of  the  industries  which  maintain  communica- 
tions i: . similar ; though  their  monopoly  is  not  quite  so  secure, 
their  riarket  is  still  “ protected  ” by  influences  more  potent 
than  any  tariff.  Telegraph  and  telephone  systems,  postal 
service  organizations,  even  street  railway  systems,  can  be 
duplia.ted  at  less  expense  than  systems  of  water  mains  and 
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gas  mains ; but  duplication  impairs  the  efficiency  of  the 
sernce.  To  dupheate  water  mains  would  not  impair  the 
quality  of  the  water,  but  a telephone  system  is  efficient  only 
when  It  has  a monopoly.  Any  system  of  communication  to 
do  Its  work  properly  must  include  all  the  people  who  wish  to 
communicate ; if  the  telephone  subscribers  in  a district  are 

fZ'tt  “mpeting  telephone  companies,  then 

the  subscribers  of  neither  will  have  access  to  all  the  people  on 

the  telephone  in  the  district.  Competition  between  different 
telephone  companies,  different  telegraph  companies,  or  different 
postal  servicp  serving  the  same  area  is  possible  only  by  com- 
pletely duplicating  plant  and  organization,  and,  since  the 
number  of  possible  customers  — the  “market”  tor  the 
service  cannot  increase  correspondingly,  such  duplication 
an  never  pay,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  lasting.  If  it  were  not 

inH^w'!^-  another  purpose,  the  term  “ localized 

mdustries  would  describe  this  first  class  of  monopolies. 

^ locality  in  which  they  are  situated, 

•ft,-  competition  from  outside  the  locality  • 

within  the  locahty  competition  is  excluded,  in  the  case  of 

!f  diTf ‘he  method 
of  distributing  the  goods  or  services  supplied,  in  the  case  of 

renderS'”'*”*'^^^'”"  hy  the  nature  of  the  service 

_ Economy  of  Monopoly.  - It  will  be  noticed  that  all  these 
‘ ““f  .‘he  Post  Office,  require  an  initial  expenditure 

™es  "ti!  ? “ P'-epertion  to  annual  working 

M ft  ^ in  every  case  is  expensive,  but  econom- 

ical , It  costs  a great  deal  to  construct,  but  cheapens  the 
ervice  to  such  an  extent  that  competition  is  possible  only  from 
firms  with  a similar  plant ; the  cost  of  supplying  wato,  for 

fnrffine  r "1“^  reservoirs  are  constructed 

^ hues  laid.  Hence  a large  proportion  of  the  income 

mfees  and  charges  goes  inpayment  of  interest  on  the  capital 
required  for  this  imtial  expenditure ; if  working  expenses  Lly 
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had  to  be  met,  great  reductions  could  be  made  in  the  charges 
made  o consumers.  The  working  expenses  again  are  very 
largely  fixed  and  independent  of  the  number  of  j^ersons  served 
or  the  amount  of  service  rendered.  The  cost  of  running  a 
trolley  car  is  practically  the  same  whether  one  passenger  or 
forty  t:  avel  in  it ; the  motorman  and  conductor  must  be  paid, 
motor  power  supplied,  track  kept  in  repair,  and  management 
expenses  met.  Hence  the  cost  of  production  per  unit  of 
service  falls  rapidly  as  the  number  of  persons  served  increases, 
while  a reduction  in  the  output  or  use  of  the  plant  brings  with 
it  a le  iS  than  proportionate  reduction  in  expenses  or  cost 
of  pro([uction.  In  these  industries,  therefore,  unrestricted 
competition  means  inevitable  ruin  to  the  weaker  competitor, 
and  usually  loss  of  all  profit  to  the  stronger.  Prices  or  rates 
will  be  reduced  until  they  are  barely  sufficient  to  cover  the 
working  expenses  of  the  weaker  firm  and  give  no  surplus 
to  pay  nterest  on  its  capital ; the  stronger  firm  (as  a rule  the 
larger)  has  lower  working  expenses  per  unit  of  service  and 
can  cu  prices  still  further ; as  it  steals  its  competitor’s 
custom<  rs,  its  costs  fall  still  further,  and  therefore  its  power 
to  cut  prices  without  actual  loss  is  increased ; by  cutting 
it  ruins  its  competitor,  but  only  at  the  expense  of  sacrificing 
all  profit  itself.  There  is  not  the  possibility  in  these  in- 
dustries that  there  is  in  other  industries  and  in  agriculture 
of  exte  iding  the  market  indefinitely  bv  reducing  prices. 
The  murket  is  limited  to  the  population  reached  by  the 
plant  a id  organization  of  the  competing  firms.  Once  this 
populat:  on  is  supplied,  prices  can  be  cut  only  at  the  expense 
of  the  p rofits  of  the  competitors. 

Comp  etition,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  the  localized  services 
which  v'e  are  considering,  is  difficult,  wasteful,  and  futile: 
difficult  because  it  is  only  possible  by  duplicating  an  expen- 
sive organization  for  a limited  market;  wasteful,  because  the 
services  can  be  supplied  at  their  theoretically  lowest  cost  only 
if  the  wl  ole  maxket  is  served  by  a single  plant  or  organization, 
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nnfv  communications,  because  efficiency  is  secured 

ra  ^ covering  the  whole  market ; futile  be- 

y mpetition,  so  that  competition  must  result  in  the  estab 

of  we^er' 

II 

Ratlways  May  Be  Classed  with  These  Industries 

Railways  as  Monopolies.  — Railways  may  be  regarded  as 
belongmg  to  this  type.  It  is  true  that  competitiorbXen 
railways  occurs  and  is  not  so  wasteful  as  competWon  ffi  Se 
supply  of  gas,  electricity,  or  street  railway  services.  Different 

terS^Doffits  y ‘‘bernative  routes  between  the  same 
^ mal  pomts  and  compete  for  the  traflic  between  these 
points ; and  the  duplication  of  plant  which  this  competition 

rTff  wasteful,  provided  that  the  railways  serve 

different  districts  en  route.  Still,  complete  efficiency  requires 

Part^ol  “the  T’  7'^"”  "ca ; Ld  if  the 

tZL  V "0  the  control  of  different 

diffe  efficiency  will  be  attained  only  by  the 

we^rfh  working  together  as  if  the  whole  s/stem 

were  the  monopoly  of  a smgle  authority.  Railways  are  means 

of  communication-  the  ways  are  means 

to  which  a railway  gives  ^access  ^h^ 

rendered  Hen..  • service 

dered.  Hence  in  countries  where  the  railways  have 

been  constructed  piecemeal  by  different  companies  clearing 
cotoeratffin“  thj‘^  "^t^^ished  to  facilitate  this  ffievitablf 

cTIZZZ  ins^  d r competing 

ompames,  mstead  of  dovetailing  services,  running  train! 

thertm-^*  O'-  arranging 

o?  ano  b “ oonn^ct  with  ffiosf 
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Competition  Self-destructive. — Again,  competition  tends 
to  di  sappear.  If  two  railways  begin  rate-cutting  against 
each  ( )ther,  the  struggle  can  only  end,  unless  it  is  ended  earlier 
by  aijreement,  in  the  ruin  of  the  weaker.  The  stronger 
comp  jtitor  is  the  company  that  can  cut  rates  lowest  without 
actua  loss ; by  cutting  rates  it  attracts  traffic  from  its  opponent 
to  itj  elf.  This  increase  of  traffic  increases  its  margin  of 
super  ority,  since  this  additional  traffic  does  not  involve  a 
propc  rtionate  increase  in  working  expenses,  wffiile  the  reduction 
in  traHc  which  its  opponent  undergoes  does  not  bring  with  it 
a pro])ortionate  reduction  in  expenses;  about  8o  per  cent  of 
the  ex  penses  of  a railway  are  fixed  independently  of  the  amount 
of  tra  fic  handled  — permanent  way  and  stations  have  to  be 
staffec  I and  maintained  whether  much  or  little  traffic  passes. 
But  tiough  the  stronger  competitor  can  be  sure  to  ruin  the 
weaker,  it  does  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  its  own  profits.  The 
workijig  expenses  of  a railway  are  small  in  proportion  to  its 
capita  [ ; receipts  must  exceed  expenses  by  something  like  a 
half,  £ s a rule,  if  3 or  4 per  cent  interest  is  to  be  paid  on  the 
capita  I embodied  in  the  railway ; a reduction  on  the  receipts, 
therefore,  of  one- third  will  not  reduce  the  di\idend  by  one- 
third  only,  it  will  make  it  impossible  to  pay  any  dividend  at 
all.  uppose  that  a railway  has  a capital  of  $50,000,000,  its 
annua  receipts  $7,000,000,  its  annual  expenses  $4,000,000 ; the 
excess  of  income  over  expenses  enal^les  it  to  pay  a dividend 
of  6 p(  r cent  on  an  average  on  its  shares.  Another  railway  is 
constr  icted,  at  a cost,  say,  of  $50,000,000,  and  succeeds  by 
cutting,  rates  in  attracting  to  itself  half  the  available  traffic. 
The  expense  to  each  railway  of  dealing  with  half  the  traffic 
will  nc't  be  half  of  $4,000,000,  it  will  probably  be  at  least 
$3,500  000;  the  receipts  of  each  railway  will  be  only  $3,500,- 
000,  sl  ice  the  two  railways  are  now  sharing  the  $7,000,000 ’s 
work  cf  traffic  which  the  one  had  before.  The  result  is  that 
each  meets  bare  expenses  and  pays  no  dividend;  whereas, 
when  ( ne  railway  undertook  the  whole  traffic  with  a capital 


now  that  two  railways  with  a joint  capital  of  $100,000  000 
share  the  work,  no  interest  is  paid  at  all.  Now,  the  users  of 
the  railways  gain  something  by  the  reduction  in  rates  {so 
long  as  the  rate  war  continues) ; but  this  gain  is  hardly  likely 
to  balance  the  social  loss  involved  in  applying  $50,000,000 
new  capital  and  increasing  working  expenses  from  $4,000,000 
to  $7,000,000  to  afford  facilities  for  an  increase  in  traffic 
which  could  have  been  afforded  quite  as  well  by  a slight  exten- 
sion of  the  original  railway  and  a slight  addition  to  its  expenses. 
Hence  railway  history  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
IS  a history  of  amalgamations  and  absorptions,  and  of  confer- 
ences and  agreements,  legal  or  illegal,  to  prevent  rate-cutting. 
The  effect  of  these  agreements  is  not  necessarily  to  abolish 
competition,  but  rather  to  substitute  for  competition  in  rates 
competition  in  facilities ; but  such  agreements  lead  in  many 
cases  to  a pooling  of  the  entire  traffic  over  competing  lines, 
which  is  the  abolition  of  competition. 

Railway  systems,  then,  like  street  railway  systems  or  water 
supplies,  tend  to  become  monopolies.  They  have  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  localized  services:  larp-p  initial 


Methods  of  Social  Control  of  These  Industries 

^ Methods  of  Regulation.  — The  existence  of  im] 
industries  in  which  monopoly  is  a technical  necessit^ 
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duces  nto  the  relations  of  the  State  to  industry  a complication 
unpen  eived  by  the  early  advocates  of  laissez-faire.  What 
may  be  called  the  normal  relation  of  the  modern  State  to 
industry  is  indicated  in  the  description  often  given  to  modern 
industry,  “the  present  competitive  system.'^  The  modern 
State  I loes  not  as  a rule  undertake  to  supply  its  members  with 
their  economic  necessities;  it  leaves  this  work  to  the  free 
enterprise  of  private  individuals.  To  protect  its  members 
from  c buse  under  this  system  of  free  enterprise  — consumers 
from  extortion  and  producers  from  undeipayment  — it 
relies  orimarily  and  normally  on  competition.  It  assumes 
that  p -oducers  will  be  able  to  get  fair  payment  by  playing  off 
one  bi  yer  against  another,  and  that  consumers  will  be  able 


to  get  goods  of  satisfactory  quality  at  a price  somewhere 
near  cost  of  production  by  playing  off  one  seller  against 
another.  This  is  the  general  principle;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  industries  we  are  considering  the  consumer  is  deprived 
of  the  orotection  of  competition ; there  is  no  competing  seller 
to  whc  m he  can  appeal,  if  the  first  he  applies  to  supplies  an 
inferio]  ■ article  or  charges  an  unfair  price.  The  State,  there- 
fore, is  faced  with  a new  problem  : if  it  continues  to  rely  on  and 
to  fostsr  competition,  it  encourages  waste  and  inefficiency, 
and  leives  the  consumer  at  the  mercy  of  the  monopolist; 
if  it  dc  parts  from  its  usual  principle  it  has  to  discover  some 
other  method  of  controlling  industry  in  the  interests  of  the 
consun  er.  In  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the  continent 
of  EurDpe  the  necessity  of  monopoly,  coupled  with  some 
special  form  of  control,  has  usually  been  accepted,  differences 
have  aisen  only  as  to  the  form  which  control  is  to  take; 
in  the  1 Inited  States  there  has  been  a much  greater  reluctance 
to  deps  rt  from  the  principle  of  free  enterprise,  and  attempts 
have  cc  nstantly  been  made  to  stimulate  and  support  com- 
petitior . The  influence  of  technical  considerations,  however, 
in  promoting  monopoly,  and  still  more  the  fact  that  com- 
petition is  self-destructive,  have  proved  too  strong  for  such 
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attempts  and  even  in  the  United  States  the  policy  of  granting 
unhmited  and  unconditional  “franchises”  to  gas,  wafer  and 
Street  railway  companies  is  coming  to  an  end. 

Function  of  the  “ Franchise.”— These  industries  all  in- 
volve  a considerable  disturbance  of  private  property  in  the 
construction  of  their  equipment ; to  acquire  the  coiLulsory 

apply  to 

e State , this  apphcation  gives  the  State  the  opportunity 
imposmg  conditions  and  exercising  control.  The  permission 

dii^”  torn  ^"P'ature  or  a “ concession  ” or  “ fran- 
cnise  from  a local  government  authority.  The  State 

assumes  that  the  monopoly  is  its  property  when  it  grants  the 

company  permission  to  engage  in  the  industry.  The  grab 

fave  r • d oonsideraf ions 

fhJb?  a femfeiiry  in  the  direction  of  monopoly 

the  u>te^ention  of  the  State  gives  the  monopoly  legal  Lc- 

frthen  conditiL  wWch  have 

for  their  object  the  protection  of  the  consumer. 

Profit. —The  simplest  form  of  control  is  for  the 
State  to  hmit  the  rate  of  profit.  The  rate  of  interest  which 
the  company  may  pay  on  its  share  capital  is  fixed ; any  excess 
f earnings  abwe  that  figure  goes  to  the  State  (as  in  the 
case  of  certam  French  and  American  railways)  or  to  the  con 
sumers  in  the  form  of  reduced  charges  (as  in  the  case  of  certain 
ng  ish  ps  companies  and  of  some  American  public  utility 
corporations).  This  method  of  control  has  two  great  defect 

It  is^no  ““  efficiency  of  management  on  the  other. 

IS  possible  for  the  concessionaries,  by  capitalizing  the  com- 
pany at  a high  enough  figure,  to  pocket  the  whole  value  of  the 
monopoly  m a lump  sum,  after  which  excessive  charges  will 
only  pay  a moderate  rale  of  dividend.  On  the  othef  hand 
fficient  management  may  by  preventing  waste  and  improving 
organization  earn  sufficient  profit  to  pay  a high  rate  of  fnterest 
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on  a iioderate  capitalization  without  excessive  charges;  in 
which  case  to  limit  the  rate  of  profit  is  to  penalize  efficient 
management  without  in  any  way  benefiting  the  consumer. 
Instead  of  limiting  the  rate  of  profit  the  State  may  limit  the 
charge  1 which  the  company  may  make.  The  charges  which 
Englis  1 railways  may  make  are  limited  by  the  Acts  of  Par- 
liament constituting  them;  and  since  1894  they  have  been 
allowed  to  raise  rates  only  with  the  permission  of  a special 
court,  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission.  Similarly  in  the 
United  States  railway  rates  have  been  under  the  jurisdiction 
of^  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  of  State  com- 
missior  s,  while  almost  all  other  public  utility  rates  and  prices 
are  sul>ject  to  the  control  of  various  public  bodies.  This 
methoc  of  control  is  more  effective  than  the  last ; the  control 
is  appli  id  at  the  point  at  which  the  public  is  likely  to  suffer  and 
the  method  is  simple.  Simplicity,  however,  has  its  dis- 
advantages. The  fixing  of  prices  is  the  most  difficult  part 
of  busi  less,  even  in  railways,  and  the  setting  of  maximum 
rates  by  a State  authority  is  an  illogical  compromise  between 
making  the  State  responsible  and  making  the  company 
respons  ble  for  rates.  If  the  maxima  set  by  the  State  are 
high,  tl  ey  are  no  protection  to  the  consumer,  since  the  com- 
pany w Duld,  if  left  to  itself,  be  deterred  from  raising  rates  to 
such  a leight  by  the  fear  of  losing  traffic ; if  the  maxima  are 
low,  then  the  company’s  freedom  to  fix  its  own  rates  within 
the  limi  ts  of  the  maxima  is  illusory.  Maxima  tend  to  become 
minima  ; if  the  companies  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  raise  a rate 
which  ] troves  unremunerative  they  will  not  experiment  in 
lowering  rates  in  the  hope  of  attracting  additional  custom; 
which  may  be  one  reason  why  Enghsh  railway  rates,  which 
fell  quit  3 steadily  so  long  as  the  companies  were  free  to  raise 
them,  have  stopped  falling  since  1894,  when  the  power  to 
raise  th(  m freely  was  taken  away.  In  the  case  of  railways,  at 
any  rate,  if  the  State  is  going  to  interfere  with  rates  at  all, 
it  had  better  undertake  the  fixing  of  them  altogether;  and 


It  unaerraxes^  tne  fixing  of  rates,  which  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  railway  administration,  it  will  be  forced  in  the 

ong  run  to  undertake  the  entire  management  of  the  rail- 
ways.^ 

Public  Ownership  and  Private  Operation.  — Another  com- 
promise between  private  enterprise  and  pubhc  control  is  the 
ptem  under  which  the  State  constructs  and  owns  the  plant, 
but  leases  it  to  a company  to  operate ; French  railways  and 

nghsh  street-railways  m most  cases  were  originally  under  this 
sys  em.  The  advantages  claimed  for  the  system  are  that  it 
gives  complete  control  without  withdrawing  the  stimulus  to 
ente^rise  and  efficiency  afforded  by  profit.  The  State  can 
exact  the  full  value  of  the  monopoly  as  the  price  of  the  lease 

m the  form  of  rent ; it  can  insert  among  the  conditions  of 
the  lease  any  limits  on  rates  and  charges  which  seem  desirable  * 
It  IS  relieved  by  the  company  of  the  task  of  dealing  with  large 
bodies  of  employees,  a task  from  which  it  is  contended  that  a 
representative  authority,  dependent  on  popular  election  is 
unsuited,  and  the  automatic  check,  which  working  for  profit 
imposes  on  waste  and  inefficiency,  is  left  um'mpaired.  Certain 
corresponding  disadvantages  are  urged  by  those  who  advocate 
btate  operation  as  well  as  ownership  of  these  services.  The 
control  IS  not  complete  and  may  be  ineffective  to  protect  the 
pubhe;  if  rates  and  charges  are  fixed,  the  company  can  vary 
the  qua  ity  of  the  service ; the  desire  to  make  the  most  of  the 
monopoy  w lie  the  lease  lasts  is  one  incentive  to  extortion, 

of  «r  business  must  fall  into  the  hands 

of  the  State  on  the  termination  of  the  lease  is  a check  on  enter- 
pnse  and  the  investment  of  new  capital.  The  slow  develop- 

Sdtbe  n ‘-7^  England,  a generation 

behind  the  United  States,  is  usually  put  down  to  the  fact  that 

the  street  railway  companies  were  liable  to  be  superseded  by 

thp  mnmnr^Qiif 
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Pub  ic  Ownership  and  Operation.  — Finally,  the  State  can 

both  0 Arn  and  operate  these  services,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of 
posts  md  telegraphs,  railways  on  the  Continent,  and  an 
increasing  number  of  gas,  electricity,  water  and  street 
railwaA  services  in  both  Europe  and  America.  This  tendency 
has  bren  opposed  on  the  grounds  usually  taken  against 
anythi  ig  socialistic.  By  removing  profits  it  is  alleged  you 
remove  ^ the  chief  check  on  waste  and  the  chief  incentive 
to  effidency.  The  best  economic  and  political  areas  do 
not  ne  :essarily  coincide ; a population  of  100,000  may  be 
quite  1.  irge  enough  for  a separate  municipal  government,  but 
is  mudi  too  small  for  a separate  electricity  supply.  Public 
manage  ment  of  these  services,  it  is  alleged,  will  result  either 
in  a b ureaucracy  as  unaccountable  to  public  control  as 
any  pri  v^ate  employer,  or  in  management  by  politicians  who 
will  be  guided  in  their  decisions  not  by  technical  knowledge, 
but  b>  the  agitation  of  voters  as  ignorant  of  technical 
conside  ations  as  themselves.  In  reply  to  such  objec- 
tions it  is  urged  that  it  is  only  by  supplying  these  services 
itself  that  the  State  can  be  sure  of  securing  the  profits  of 
monopcly  and  protecting  the  public  against  extortion.  The 
interest  of  the  consumers,  who  can  influence  the  management 
through  their  votes,  is  as  powerful  an  incentive  to  efiSciency 
as  IS  tbe  desire  for  profits  under  private  enterprise.  Each 
party  tc  the  controversy  contends  that  in  practice  the  method 

of  management  which  it  advocates  shows  the  greatest  effi- 
ciency and  economy. 

Exten  Sion  of  Public  Ownership.  — While  the  controversy 
continufs,  the  tendency  is  for  these  monopolistic  industries 
to  be  taken  over  more  and  more  by  the  State.  Moreover, 
the  tend  mcy  is  older  than  the  controversy ; a large  number  of 
city  wa:erworks  in  the  United  States  and  municipal  gas 

Lundertal  mgs  in  England,  for  example,  had  beeh  municipalized 

before  a ly  of  the  existing  socialistic  organizations  had  been 
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tions,  Muencing  _ city  councilors  and  administrators  who 
were  umnterested  in  theoretical  discussions  on  the  province  of 
the  State.^  The  services  are  all  essential  services,  so  essential 
that  public  control  is  of  greater  public  importance  than  low- 
ness of  cost.  The  management  of  them  is,  compared  with 
the  managempt  of  any  export  industry,  simple,  since  the 
market  risks  involved  are  so  sh'ght;  foreign  competition  is 
impossible,  the  demand  is  steady  and  easily  calculated,  all  the 
consumers  are  on  the  spot.  Hence  as  the  State  extended  its 
functions,  these  industries  were  naturally  the  first  it  would 
undertake.  The  industries  are  not  only  local  in  their  services, 
but  within  their  locality  they  serve  a very  large  proportion  of 
the  population.  Every  one  needs  water,  gas,  or  electricitv,  a 
postal  service,  street  and  steam  railways;  hence  public 
management  of  these  services  means  management  by  the 
consumers^  through  their  representatives,  and  these  State 
and  Municipal  industries  are  merely  a special  case  of  the 
cooperative  movement  which  we  examined  in  the  last  chapter. 
In  the  case  of  the  railways  of  continental  Europe  another 
consideration  enters  in.  The  States  have  all  long  land 
frontiers ; the  railways  are  therefore  an  integral  part  of  the 
system  of  national  defense.  The  governments  wished  the 
railway  systems  to  conform  to  strategic  as  much  as  to  economic 
requirements,  and  to  secure  this  end  they  have  undertaken  a 
greater  share  in  the  construction  and  control  of  them  than  the 

governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  America  had  any 
need  to  do. 

Relative  Nature  of  Problem.  — The  question  as  to  efficiency 
of  management  cannot  be  decided  in  the  abstract,  and  is  a 
political  rather  than  an  economic  question.  It  is  a waste  of 
time  to  discuss  what  the  State  can  or  should  do  in  the  economic 
field  as  if  the  State  were  always  and  everywhere  the  same 
t mg.  The  State  ” is  one  thing  in  Prussia  where  there  is 
a long  tradition  of  administrative  efficiency,  another  in  the 
United  States  where  the  “ spoils  system  ” has  not  on  the  whole 
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encouraged  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  in  public  officials, 
and  where  the  tradition  of  laissez-faire  is  much  stronger. 
“ Municipal  enterprise  ’’  means  one  thing  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
where  as  a result  of  a progressive  electorate  men  rule  the  city 
who  give  to  the  public  service  practically  the  same  care  and 
ability  that  they  give  to  their  own  businesses ; it  means  an- 
other in  Philadelphia,  where  local  government  authorities 
are  more  under  the  influence  of  vested  interests  and  pro- 
fessional politicians.  Efficiency  in  these  services  depends 
more  than  on  any  other  consideration  on  the  appointment  of 
the  best  men  to  the  positions  of  direction  and  management; 
there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  representative  government 
itself  to  make  one  think  that  a municipal  committee  or  State 
department  will  be  more  efficient  or  less  efficient  than  the 
directorate  of  a corporation,  that  officials  appointed  by  the 
one  will  be  more  efficient  or  less  efficient  than  officials  appointed 
by  the  other.  In  both  cases  jobbery  and  influence  are  possible ; 
and  while  corruption  is  a greater  evil  in  the  public  service  than 
in  private  trading,  a comparison  of  governments  in  different 
countries,  or  in  different  areas  of  the  same  country,  does  not 
suggest  that  there  is  least  corruption  where  the  government 
restricts  its  activities  most,  but  rather  the  reverse.  The  limits 
within  which  “ the  State  ” can  undertake  economic  services 
are  set  not  solely  by  economic  considerations,  but  at  least 
as  much  by  the  public  spirit  and  social  traditions  of  the  citi- 
zens. 


MONOPOLY  AND  COMBINATION  {Continued) 


The  Tendency  to  Monopolistic  Combination 

Private  Business  Monopolies.  — The  tendency  to  monopoly 
is  not  confined  to  industries  in  which  technical  economy 
requires  monopoly ; it  is  found  in  many  branches  of  industry 
where  technical  considerations  do  not  necessitate  it,  and  the 
motives  which  lead  competitors  to  combine  and  eliminate 
competition  are  found  in  every  field  of  economic  activity. 
Competition  among  sellers  tends  to  force  prices  down,  the 
interest  of  sellers  lies  usually  in  keeping  prices  up ; this  is 
usually  the  first  motive  inducing  producers  to  combine. 
Competition,  again,  introduces  new  risks  and  accentuates  the 
risks  inherent  in  a system  of  production  in  anticipation  of 
demand.  In  a competitive  industry  every  producer  has  to 
estimate  not  only  the  total  demand  for  his  product,  but  also 
the  amount  that  his  competitors  intend  to  produce  and  the 
proportion  of  that  total  demand  which  he  will  be  able  to 
supply ; a monopolist,  controlling  and  therefore  knowing 
exactly  the  supply,  would  have  to  estimate  only  the  demand, 
and  would  run  little  risk  of  “ spoiling  the  market  ” by  glutting 
it.  Competition  diminishes  profits  in  another  way.  We 
speak  of  the  market  for  any  product,  as  if  competition  were 
always  active  throughout  the  area  and  between  all  the  sellers 
of  the  product.  In  practice  such  a market  is  made  up  of  a 
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large  number  of  smaller  markets  determined  by  locality, 
interest,  custom ; every  firm  has  its  own  “market,”  consisting 
of  a number  of  customers  who  normally  can  be  relied  on  to 
deal  with  that  firm ; their  custom  constitutes  the  firm’s  “ good- 
will.” ^ When  trade  is  bad,  however,  the  barriers  between  these 
subordinate  markets  are  broken  down,  local  markets  are 
invaded  by  the  products  of  firms  at  a distance,  “ goodwill  ” 
goes  for  nothing.  The  desire  to  prevent  this  invasion  of  their 
market,  to  secure  their  market  and  a steady  trade  by  depriving 
their  customers  of  any  alternative  source  of  supply,  is  a chief 
motive  of  combination,  patents,  brands,  trade-marks  and  all 
other  forms  of  monopoly. 

Corners.  — Monopolistic  combinations  have  been  classified 
by  Mr.  Macrosty  in  accordance  with  their  relative  perma- 
nence. The  lowest  form  of  combination  is  the  temporary 
combination  of  dealers  to  get  control  of  t he  supply  of  a product 
for  a limited  period  and  force  prices  up.  Such  operations  on 
produce  exchanges  are  called  “ corners,”  and  are  tempting 
to  speculators  on  those  markets  in  spite  of  the  risk  of  failure, 
first,  because  they  can  get  control  of  the  produce  coming 
into  the  market  by  paying  “ differences  ” only,  not  the  entire 
price  of  the  produce,  and,  secondly,  because  the  other  dealers 
on  the  market,  having  sold  for  future  delivery  without  fore- 
seeing the  corner,  ’ will  be  forced  to  buy  at  the  monopolist’s 
price,  or  fail  to  meet  their  ol^ligations ; they  cannot  wait  for 
prices  to  come  down. 

Price  Agreements.  — Next  in  order  come  informal  agree- 
ments among  dealers  to  observe  a price  list.  Such  agree- 
ments, constantly  broken  and  constantly  renewed,  until  they 
acquire  a sort  of  sanction  in  the  “ custom  of  the  trade,”  have 
always  existed,  especially  among  retailers,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson  in  1906,^  extracted  more  from  the  con- 
sumer in  the  way  of  excessive  prices  than  all  the  trusts  and 
industrial  combinations  put  together.  Such  agreements  have 

^ Evolution  of  Modern  Capitalism,  p.  igi. 
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giyen^  way  in  many  cases  to  formal  associations,  with  con- 
stitutKms  and  officials  to  fix  prices  and  regulate  terms  of 
sale.  Ihe  weakness  of  these  associations  is  that  by  raising- 
prices  they  encourage  their  members  to  increase  their  output. 

e market  will  not  take  the  increased  output  at  the  old 
price,  and  the  temptation  to  secure  the  large  profits,  which 
must  accompany  the  increased  sales  of  the  first  firm  to  break 
agreement  and  cut  prices,  is  usually  too  strong  to  resist, 
ence  price  agreements  often  develop  into  agreements  to  con- 
trol output  as  well  as  to  maintain  prices ; and  these  in  turn 
since  the  temptation  to  secure  additional  trade  by  cutting 
prices  below  the  agreed  fist  is  still  in  some  cases  too  strong 
give  way  to  arrangements  by  which  the  entire  trade  is  pooled 
and  the  receipts  shared  in  certain  fixed  proportions.  In 
ngland  and  the  United  States  agreements  of  this  nature 
owever  comprehensive,  are  always  insecure,  because  they 
cannot  be  enforced  at  law.  The  Common  Law  regards 
agreements  m restraint  of  trade  as  contrary  to  public  poliev  • 

to  an  agreement  of  this 
nature  breaks  it,  the  other  parties  cannot  sue  him  for  breach 

of  contract  or  force  him  to  pay  any  penalty  which  the  rules 
of  the  association  may  impose.  The  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Law  and  the_  various  state  laws  of  like  import  forbid  and 
directly  penalize  such  agreements. 

Trusts.  — Hence  the  price  agreement  or  “ pool  ” does  not 
constitute  a complete  fusion  of  interests ; there  is  always  a 
strain  on  the  loyalty  of  some,  especially  the  stronger,  of  the 
parties  to  it.  When  trade  is  good,  all  can  do  without  the 
association ; when  trade  is  bad,  it  may  always  pay  the  stronger 
members  to^ break  away,  and,  by  cutting  prices,  capture  their 
competitors  market.  Profits  depend  on  output  or  turnover 
quite  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  they  do  on  prices.  Hence 
the  leaders  of  industries,  who  desired  to  effect  a complete 
fusion  of  interests,  have  been  forced  in  the  United  States  to 
amalgamate  the  competing  firms  into  one,  and  form  what  is 
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usually  called  a “ trust.”  The  term  “ trust  ” was  originally 
applied  to  a device  for  fusing  interests  without  complete 
amalgamation;  a corporation  was  formed  which  acquired, 
usually  in  exchange  for  its  own  stock,  a bare  majority  of 
the  shares  of  each  of  the  competing  firms  in  the  industry ; 
a bare  majority  of  shares  in  a corporation  gives  com- 
plete control  of  the  company;  hence  the  central  company, 
the  “ trust  ” proper,  could  control  all  the  firms  in  the  trade. 
But  this  device  was  declared  illegal  as  being  in  restraint  of 
trade,  and  the  complete  amalgamation  took  its  place.  Amal- 
gamation may  be  effected  by  an  exchange  of  shares  between 
the  combining  companies ; but  usually  a new  company  is 
floated  and  buys  the  separate  firms. 

The  “ Kartel.”  — In  Germany  the  Common  Law  rule  is 
different,  and  agreements  to  regulate  prices  can  be  enforced 
in  the  courts.  This  difference  has  made  possible  federations 
as  permanent  and  secure  as  the  complete  amalgamations  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  America.  In  the  kartel,  the  typical 
German  combination,  the  competing  jirms  combine  to  estab- 
lish a single  selling  agency.  They  agree  with  one  another  by  a 
legal  contract  to  sell  to  this  central  selling  agency  alone,  and 
the  agency  undertakes  to  take  their  whole  output ; in  the 
same  contract  the  proportion  of  the  entire  output  which  each 
firm  may  produce  is  settled.  By  this  arrangement  the  single 
agency  acquires  control  of  the  product  of  the  whole  industry, 
and  can  vary  prices  — and,  with  the  c onsent  of  the  members, 
output  — to  secure  the  greatest  possible  net  profit.  At  the 
same  time  the  firms  retain  their  independence  for  purposes 
of  internal  management.  Thus  the  kartel  retains  separate 
management  of  production  while  securing  unified  manage- 
ment of  selling. 

Difficulties  of  Combination.  — After  allowing  for  all  the 
difficulties  of  successfully  working  a monopoly,  it  is  surprising 
that  there  are  not  more  industrial  monopolies ; but  combina- 
tions, though  attractive,  are  not  easy  to  form.  The  first 
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obstacle  to  their  formation  is  the  difficulty  of  bringing  together 


to  a common  agreement  a number  of  firms  that  have  known 
one  another  previously  only  as  competitors ; the  feeling  of 
hostility  and  emulation  persists  even  when  the  loss  and 
worry  involved  in  fighting  have  been  recognized.  This  feeling 
is  reenforced  in  the  case  of  many  private  firms  by  a pride  in, 
and  attachment  to,  their  independence,  which  they  are  un- 
willing to  sacrifice  even  on  advantageous  economic  terms. 
The  inequality  in  competing  strength  of  the  separate  firms  in 
most  industries  is  another  obstacle ; the  strong  firms  can  get 
along  very  well  without  the  aid  of  a combination,  while  a 
combination  that  did  not  include  them  would  be  unable  to 
control  the  market.  A period  of  bad  trade,  following  on  and 
contrasting  with  a period  of  good  trade,  is  usually  needed  to 
produce  the  state  of  mind  in  which  projects  of  combination 


are  generally  welcomed ; when  trade  is  good,  every  efficient 
firm  can  get  its  prices  without  the  aid  of  combination,  the 
scramble  for  orders  on  a declining  market  is  needed  to  remind 
producers  of  the  folly  (from  their  point  of  view)  of  competition. 
The  mere  task  of  negotiating  a combination  — inducing 
competitors  to  meet,  adjusting  conflicting  interests,  allowing 
“ goodwill,”  and  settling  the  terms  generally  on  which  the 
separate  businesses  are  to  be  taken  over  — is  formidable, 

and  calls  for  a high  degree  of  diplomatic  skill  and  business 
statesmanship. 

Extent  of  Combination.  — For  these  among  other  reasons 
few  industrial  combinations  that  have  been  formed  have  been 
inclusive  of  the  whole  trade.  Some  firms  in  the  market  have 
stood  out,  or,  if  the  combination  was  originally  inclusive,  new 
firms  have  come  into  the  market.  If  only  a small  proportion 
of  the  trade,  however,  is  outside  the  combination,  its  influence 
over  prices  will  not  be  seriously  impaired ; a combination  with 


70  per  cent  of  the  trade  in  a market  is  in  practically  as  strong 
a position  as  one  with  100  per  cent ; the  latter’s  control  of 
prices  is  usually  as  strictly  limited  by  potential  competition. 


I 
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A more  serious  outcome  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  forma- 
tion of  combinations  is  that  they  are  nearly  always  over- 
capitalized, and  this  in  two  ways : the  actual  capital  engaged 
in  the  industry  may  be  greater  than  is  needed  to  satisfy  the 
normal  demand  of  the  market  at  a remunerative  price ; and 
the  nominal  capital  on  which  dividends  are  paid,  if  any 
profits  are  earned,  may  be  so  much  greater  that  dividends 
become  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  A trust  is  formed 
at  the  end  of  a boom ; during  the  boom  old  firms  have  ex- 
panded and  new  firms  have  been  established,  with  the  result 
that  when  trade  becomes  normal,  the  product  which  the  in- 
dustry can  put  on  the  market  is  far  greater  than  the  market 
will  take  at  a price  high  enough  to  repay  the  cost  of  production ; 
yet  the  whole  of  this  producing  capacity  has  to  be  brought 
into  the  combination,  or  the  object  of  the  combination, 
monopoly,  will  not  be  achieved.  When  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  was  formed  it  had  a producing  capacity 
more  than  half  as  great  again  as  the  nonnal  output  of  the 
United  States  heavy  steel  industry,  yet  it  did  not  include  the 
whole  trade.  The  organizers  of  a trust,  to  secure  a monopoly, 
have  to  induce  all  or  most  of  the  firms  in  the  industry  to  come 
into  the  combination;  this  is  known,  and  the  knowledge 
induces  firms  to  stand  out  for  a higher  and  a higher  price  as  the 
number  of  outstanding  firms  decreases ; it  is  said  that  the 
largest  of  the  firms  whicffi  were  combined  in  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  was  able  to  insist  on  a price  50  per 
cent  higher  on  the  same  valuation  as  the  other  firms,  and 
to  secure  payment  exclusively  in  bonds.  Hence  the  public,^  in 
being  asked  to  take  up  the  shares  of  the  new  trust,  are  being 
asked  to  pay  a price  for  the  industry  as  a going  concern  often 
far  higher  than  is  justified  by  the  earnings  of  the  industry 
even  in  a trade  boom.  In  addition,  the  profits  which  are 
expected  from  monopoly  are  often  capitalized  and  added  to  the 
price  at  which  the  investing  public  is  asked  to  purchase  the 
industry,  while  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  reduction  in  out- 
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put  which  will  be  necessary  to  keep  prices  up  and  for  the 
disuse  of  plants  which  have  only  been  bought  up  to  extinguish 
competition.  Indeed  a principal  motive  of  the  promoters  of 
trusts  is  the  profits  which  they  can  make  at  the  expense  of 
the  investing  public;  the  motives  of  the  investors  in  sub- 
mitting to  be  fleeced  are  more  difficult  to  understand.  In  the 
case  of  kartels,  where  the  only  new  company  formed  is  the 
selling  agency,  which  has  usually  a nominal  capital  held 
exclusively  by  the  constituent  firms,  the  corresponding 
difficulty  lies  in  determining  the  total  output  and  the  partici- 
pation in  it  to  be  allotted  to  the  different  firms.  To  allow 
every  firm  to  produce  to  its  utmost  capacity  would  flood  the 
market  and  make  it  impossible  to  keep  prices  up ; yet  the 
stronger  firms  will  not  join  the  kartelif  they  are  to  be  prevented 
from  taking  advantage  of  their  strength.  Hence  the  kartel 
is  often  committed  at  the  outset  to  an  amount  of  production 
so  great  that  it  has  to  offer  bounties  on  export  to  its  constituent 
firms,  to  induce  them  to  send  some  of  their  output  into  foreign 
markets ; just  as  the  American  trust  practices  “ dumping  ” 
abroad  in  order  to  keep  up  prices  in  the  protected  home  market. 

II 

Conditions  Favorable  to  Monopolistic  Combination 

Narrow  Localization.  — The  formation  of  a combination  is 
facilitated  if  the  industry  is  localized.  If  the  firms  to  be 
combined  are  situated  close  together,  their  heads  will  fre- 
quently meet,  will  know  one  another  and  one  another’s 
circumstances,  and  be  predisposed  to  combine.  Probably 
joint  action  to  restrict  the  severity  of  competition  will  have 
taken  place  before  the  proposal  to  eliminate  competition  by 
combination  is  mooted.  Bonds  between  the  separate  firms 
will  already  exist  in  the  local  trade  associations  for  marketing, 
securing  technical  efficiency,  and  dealing  with  labor.  The 
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importance  of  this  influence  is  illustrated  by  the  difficulty 
of  forming,  and  still  more  of  maintaining,  international 
combinations  and  agreements;  they  may  be  expected  to 
corne,  but  at  present  their  stability  is  as  inferior  to  that  of 
national  and  local  combinations  as  are  international  alliances 

and  international  law  to  national  associations  and  national 
laws. 

Restriction  of  Competitors.  — While  the  influence  of 
locality  is  important,  however,  the  condition  that  most 
favors  monopolistic  combination  is  some  natural  or  social 
liniitation  on  the  number  of  firms  engaged  in  an  industry. 
When  an  industry  can  be  carried  on  only  on  a large  scale  and 
with  large  capital,  it  is  difficult  for  new  firms  to  enter  it,  and 
the  way  is  made  open  for  combination  among  the  firms  in  it. 
F or  this  reason  the  heavy  steel  industry  has  proved  a favorable 
field  for  combination,  and  the  companies  carrying  on  liner 
traffic,  few  of  which  in  England  have  a capital  of  less  than 
half  a million  pounds,  are  all  in  rings  or  conferences.  Any 
kind  of  natural  scarcity  in  an  industrial  material  favors  com- 
bination the  anthracite  coal  industr}^  is  controlled  by  close 
combinations  both  in  England  and  America,  and  the  petroleum 
industry  has  the  most  famous  of  trusts.  Climate  may  have 
this  effect , one  of  the  most  successful  English  trusts  is  the 
Fine  Cotton  Spinners’  and  Doublers’  Association,  which 
carries  on  a trade  restrictec^  by  climate  and  skill  to  a small 
area  in  Lancashire.  Soft  water  for  bleaching  and  dyeing, 
and  a prescriptive  right  to  turn  an  objectionable  effluent  into 
streams,  have  been  of  influence  in  the  formation  of  combina- 
tions. Even  more  favorable  to  concentration  is  some  pre- 
viously existing  element  of  monopoly,  such  as  that  afforded 
by  the  possession  of  patent  processes,  distinctive  brands,  and 
trade-marks , the  chemical  and  aniline  dye  industries  are 
concentrated  on^  the  basis  of  patents,  the  tobacco  and  snuff 
industries  on  their  brands,  the  American  chewing-gum  industry 
and  English  cocoa  industry  on  their  flavors.  The  State  may 
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Imit  entry  into  a trade ; when  it  does  so,  it  encourages  com- 

bmation;  saloons  and  railways  are  examples.  The  control 

of  one  monopolistic  industry  naturally  limited  may  be  used 

as  a^  means  of  securing  monopoly  in  another ; railway  dis- 

CTimmation  was  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  Standard 

Od  Trust  was  formed,  and  was  also  largely  the  basis  of  the 
Chicago  Beef  Trust. 

The  Tariff.  One  influence  favoring  trusts  requires  special 
treatment,  since  it  is  often  put  forward  as  the  only  cause  of 
wmbinations,  namely,  the  influence  of  a protective  tariff. 
That  it  is  not  the  only  influence  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
monopolistic  combinations  exist  and  are  growing  in  the 
Urn  ted  Kingdom  under  Free  Trade;  that  it  is  a condition 
favorable  to  combination  is  suggested  by  the  greater  develop- 
ment of  the  combination  movement  in  the  United  States  and 
r ^ protective  tariff  seems  to  encourage  and  to 

facihtate  combination.  The  way  in  which  it  encourages  com- 
bination is  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  Sugar  and  Whisky 
Trusts  m the  United  States.  The  high  protection  afforded 
to  these  industries  encouraged  such  a rush  of  capital  into  them 
that  competition  within  the  protected  market  became  much 
keener  than  competition  outside ; excessive  competition  led  to 
price-cutting  and  loss  all  round,  and  encouraged  the  com- 
peting firms  to  combine  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  bank- 

was  the  overproduction  produced 
by  the  bait  of  a protected  market  is  indicated  by  almost  the 
first  action  of  the  two  trusts  formed  ; the  Whisky  Trust  closed 
down  sixty-eight  of  the  eighty  distilleries  it  took  over,  the 
bugar  Trust  seventeen  of  its  twenty-three  refineries  A 
protective  tariff  facilitates  combination,  since  it  offers  com- 
petmg  firms  freedom  from  foreign  competition,  and  therefore 
a monopoly  of  the  home  market,  if  only  they  can  agree  to 
extmgmsh  competition  among  themselves.  The  control  of  a 
national  market  is  much  more  of  a “ business  proposition  ” 
than  the  control  of  a world  market.  Certainly  the  first  thing 
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a protectionist  government  will  do,  if  it  is  seriously  opposed 
to  the  trust  movement,  will  be  to  lower  or  abolish  its  tariff. 
Trusts  not  only  owe  much  to  tariffs,  but  react  on  them  by 
enormously  strengthening  the  interests  opposed  to  the  re- 
duction or  repeal  of  protective  duties. 

Ill 

Difficulties  of  Monopolistic  Combinations 

DiflSculties  in  Internal  Organization.  — The  troubles  of  the 
would-be  monopolist  are  not  ended  when  his  combination  is 
formed.  If  the  monopoly  is  an  amalgamation  and  over- 
capitalized, ordinary  good  management  is  not  sufficient  to 
produce  dividends ; if  it  is  a pool  or  kartel,  there  will  be  con- 
stant quarrels  over  the  proportions  in  which  the  trade  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  constituent  firms,  and  big  firms  will  upset 
the  equilibrium  of  the  organization  by  buying  up  smaller 
firms  and  absorbing  their  rights  in  the  trade.  No  monopoly 
again,  however  complete,  is  unaffected  by  the  general  fluc- 
tuations of  trade.  In  times  of  declining  trade  the  German 
kartels  have  been  forced  to  adopt  the  expensive  device  of 
paying  bonuses  on  export  in  order  to  keep  up  prices  in  the 
home  market,  the  only  market  where  their  monopoly  is 
effective ; the  American  trust  meets  the  same  difficulty  by 
the  practice  of  “ dumping  ” a portion  of  its  output  abroad  at 
any  price.  When  we  were  studying  the  relative  advantages 
of  large-  and  small-scale  enterprise,  we  found  that  one  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  large  concern  was  that  the  difficulty  of 
management  was  out  of  all  proportion  greater  in  the  case  of 
the  large  concern.  Similarly  the  concentration  of  the  manage- 
ment of  a whole  industry  into  a few  hands  is  economical,  as 
will  be  seen  in  a moment,  provided  that  the  few  hands  are 
equal  to  the  task ; at  the  same  time  there  is  a risk  involved,  the 
risk  of  putting  all  the  eggs  into  one  basket,  and  several  in- 
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cidents  m the  history  of  the  trust  movement  emphasize  this 

risk.  The  great  Steel  Trust  was  formed,  it  has  been  said,  to 

remove  Mr.  Carnegie  from  the  industry  before  he  had  absorbed 

the  whole  of  it;  having  achieved  their  object  and  removed 

Mr.  Carnegie,  the  promoters  were  unable  to  find  any  one  who 

could  do  the  work  which  Mr.  Carnegie  had  been  doing ; men 

who  can  organize  from  one  center  the  whole  of  a great  industry 

are  difficult  to  find.  The  mammoth  business  in  competitive 

industry  is  usually  based  on  exceptional  ability,  and  industrial 

combination  is  no  adequate  substitute  for  such  ability. 

Henry  Ford  standing  alone  has  been  the  envy  of  every  trust 
promoter. 

Substitution  and  Potential  Competition.  — The  power  of 
the  trust  over  prices  is  Umited  not  only  by  the  general  move- 
ments of  trade,  but  by  two  less  obvious  but  even  more  im- 
portant mflupces,  the  competition  of  substitutes,  and  poten- 
tial competition.  Just  as  a railway  plying  between  two  ports 
has  to  limit  its  rates  to  the  figure  at  which  goods  can  be  sent 
y water,  plus  an  allowance  for  the  greater  convenience  and 
speed  of  railway  transport,  so  an  oil  trust  must  not  raise  its 
prices  to  the  point  at  which  it  pays  consumers  to  install  gas 
or  electricity,  or  to  revert  to  candles.  The  United  Alkali 
Company  was  formed  to  include  all  the  firms  using  the  Le 
Blanc  process  of  making  alkali  and  bleaching  powder ; the 
effect  was  to  stimulate  invention,  until  the  electrolytic  method 
of  makmg  bleaching  powder,  already  known  in  the  laboratory 
was  made  commercially  profitable.  The  French  Copper 
Syndicate  of  1888  foundered  on  the  same  rock,  the  competition 
of  substitutes.  The  other  influence,  the  danger  of  stimulating 
competition  where  it  does  not  already  exist,  is  naturally  more 
difficult  to  Illustrate ; just  as  the  possibility  which  exists  under 

English  constitution  of  creating  new  peers  converted  the 
House  of  Lords’  Veto  from  an  absolute  to  a suspensory  veto 
although  the  power  has  not  actually  been  exercised  for  two 
hundred  years,  so  the  possibiHty  of  attracting  competition 
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converts  a monopolist’s  control  over  prices  from  an  absolute 
control  to  fix  them  where  he  will  to  the  more  limited  power  of 
delaying  a fall  and  speeding  up  a rise;  the  example  of  the 
Steel  Trust,  however,  is  sufficient  to  indicate  what  is  possible. 
The  trust  began  its  career  with  80  per  cent  of  the  heavy  steel 
trade  of  the  United  States ; its  capacity  was  great  enough  to  pro- 
duce nearly  60  per  cent  more  than  the  greatest  actual  annual  out- 
put hitherto  reached  in  the  United  States ; at  the  end  of  eight 
years,  though  its  productive  capacity  had  increased,  its  share 
of  the  trade  had  sunk  to  50  per  cent.  The  case  is  the  more 
significant,  since  it  occurred  in  an  industiy'^  in  which  a large 
capital  is  needed  to  establish  a new  firm  and  the  trade  risks 
are  great.  A monopolist,  by  raising  prices  or  doing  anything 
else  to  suggest  that  he  is  earning  exceptional  profits,  tempts 
other  capitalists  to  enter  the  industry ; and  it  should  be  noted 
that  they  are  tempted  not  only  by  the  ])rospect  of  sharing  the 
profits  if  the  prices  remain  high,  but  also  by  the  alternative 
hope  that  the  monopolist  will  be  induced  to  buy  them  out  on 
their  own  terms,  if  the  competition  forces  prices  down. 

IV 

Advantages  of  Monopolistic  Combination 

Productive  Advantages.  — It  has  been  necessary  to  give 
some  space  to  explaining  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  establish- 
ing monopoly  in  competitive  industry,  because  it  is  at  first 
sight  surprising  that  the  trust  movement  has  not  developed 
further  than  it  has,  and  that  its  history  is  strewn  with  so  many 
failures.  In  spite  of  failures,  however,  the  development  of 
the  movement  proceeds;  apparently  we  may  expect  the 
“ combine  ” of  firms  to  become  as  normal  in  the  twentieth 
century  as  the  large  firm  has  become  in  the  nineteenth ; for, 
while  the  chief  motive  of  combination  is  the  desire  for  monop- 
oly, and  complete  monopoly  is  rarely  achieved,  the  result  of 
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combination  is  a possibility  of  economies  so  great  that  com- 
plete monopoly  becomes  unnecessary  for  high  profits.  That 
it  is  by  economies  rather  than  monopoly  that  great  profits  are 
made  is  suggested  by  the  success  of  those  “ trusts,”  like  Messrs. 
J.  & P.  Coats,  the  thread  manufacturers  in  England,  and  the 
General  Electric  Co.  in  the  United  States,  which  were  formed 
by  the  amalgamation  of  a small  number  of  strong  firms  without 
any  attempt  to  comprehend  the  whole  trade,  and  of  those 
great  firms,  such  as  the  Carnegie  Steel  Works  and  the  Ford 
Motor  Company,  which  have  grown  from  small  beginnings 
without  any  attempt  to  secure  monopoly,  and  have  come 

nearer  to  monopoly  than  most  combinations  which  set  out 
with  monopoly  as  their  object. 

Eliminating  Competitive  Wastes.  — What  then  are  the 
special  economies  within  the  reach  of  these  trusts?  They  are 
simply  an  extension  of  the  economies  of  large-scale  production 
and  very  similar  to  the  economies  of  localized  industry.  Just 
as  the  large  firm  can  specialize  departments,  the  trust  can 
specialize  firms.  ^ If  it  is  a combination  in  a localized  industry 
some  such  specialization  will  have  arisen  already,  and  the 
trust  will  merely  arrange  that  the  firm  with  a specialty  shall 
devote  its  whole  resources  to  that  specialty.  The  trust  is 
able  to  carry  the  speciahzation  of  labor  further  and  to  retain 
more  highly  specialized  skill ; its  ability  to  retain  the  best 
legal  skill  has  been  frequently  illustrated.  With  its  central 
control  of  the  industry  it  can  develop  resources,  such  as  the 
pipe-hnes  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  which  no  smaller  cor- 
poration could  finance.  Many  trusts  have  taken  steps  to 
secure  the  sources  of  their  raw  material.  Along  with  the 
economies  of  greater  specialization  goes  a saving  in  general 
expenses.  To  sell  its  goods,  a firm  in  a competitive  market 
has  to  mamtam  a system  of  travelers,  agents,  advertise- 
ments, which  IS  constantly  growing  in  expense.  One  firm 
to  give  It  a competitive  advantage  over  the  other  firms’ 
adopts  some  new  advertising  device ; aU  the  other  firms  are 
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forced  in  self-defense  to  follow  suit ; the  result  is  that  none 
gains  any  advantage  over  the  rest ; they  are  as  they  were,  but 
the  expense  of  the  advertising  device  has  been  added  to  the  nor- 
rnal  costs  of  the  trade.  A trust  can  reduce  this  kind  of  expen- 
diture, or  at  least  stop  its  growth.  One  set  of  travelers  can 
now  take  out  the  samples  of  as  many  firms  as  there  are  in  the 
combination;  the  trust,  if  it  advertises  (as  it  usually  must), 
can  regulate  its  expenditure  on  advertising  itself,  instead  of 
having  expenditure  constantly  forced  upon  it  by  competitors. 
The  centralization  of  purchases  and  sales  may  allow  of  saving, 
certainly  the  centralization  of  finance  and  insurance  should  be 
an  economy.  ^ Above  all,  it  is  a great  economy  to  know, 
instead  of  having  to  guess,  how  much  of  their  product  is  going 
to  be  put  on  the  market ; nothing  is  so  conducive  to  cheap 
production  as  a steady  output,  no  obstacle  to  a steady  output 
is  so  great  as  the  action  of  a large  number  of  producers  acting 
independently,  each  endeavoring  to  steal  the  other’s  trade 
and  uncertain  what  proportion  of  the  aggregate  demand  of 
the  market  he  can  safely  offer  to  supply.  A minor  economy 
arising  from  central  control  is  the  saving  of  transport  charges 

in  the  form  of  cross  freights,  by  suj)plying  customers  from 
the  nearest  plant. 

Competitive  Advantages.  — All  these  are  social  as  well  as 
private  economies,  since  they  mean  an  equal  output  for  a less 
expenditure.  The  combination,  however,  has  certain  advan- 
tages over  the  independent  firnT  in  securing  trade  and  con- 
trolling prices,  certain  competitive  advantages  as  distinct  from 
the  productive  advantages  we  have  considered  so  far.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  boycott.  If  a trust  has  control  of  a large 
proportion  of  the  supply  of  any  commodity,  the  larger  users 
of  the  commodity  will  probably  be  unable  to  meet  their 
requirements  without  buying  from  the  trust  at  times.  The 
trust  can  then  refuse  to  supply  them  unless  they  undertake  to 
buy  exclusively  from  the  trust;  by  boycotting  its  com- 
petitors customers  it  can  force  them  to  boycott  its  com- 
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petitors.  A slightly  different  method  of  securing  the  same 
end,  a monopoly  of  custom,  is  the  method  of  the  shipping 
conferences : a rebate,  usually  of  10  per  cent,  is  allowed  on 
all  freights  to  shippers  who  confine  their  freights  to  the 
lines  in  the  conference.  The  second  weapon  of  the  trust  is 
price  differentiation.  Wliere  the  trust  has  a monopoly  it 
can  keep  prices  up ; with  the  revenue  derived  from  these  high 
prices  at  its  disposal,  it  can  afford  to  cut  prices  to  bare  prime 
cost  of  production  in  markets  where  it  has  not  a monopoly, 
and  so  drive  out  its  competitors.  Under  competitive  condi- 
tions coal  is  cheapest  at  the  pit-head  and  increases  in  cost  as 
the  distance  from  the  pit  increases,  owing  to  transport  ex- 
penses ; the  Westphalian  Coal  kartel  charges  its  highest 
prices  in  the  coalfield  itself,  and  reduces  them  in  successive 
zones  to  meet  the  competition  of  coal  from  other  coalfields. 
Differentiation  is  possible  not  only  between  districts  but  be- 
tween individuals  ; under  competitive  conditions  a buyer  who 
found  that  the  firm  he  was  buying  from  was  supplying  some 
one  else  at  a lower  price  would  take  his  custom  elsewhere; 
under  monopoly  he  has  no  alternative.  Trusts  cut  prices 
on  a bigger  scale,  naturally,  than  independent  firms  when 
they  do  engage  in  price-wars ; with  their  enormous  capital 
and  predominant  control  of  supply  they  can  hold  out  for 
a rise  longer,  and  resist  a fall  in  price  longer,  than  a single 
firm  with  competition  to  think  of.  Their  chief  competitive 
advantage,  however,  is  perhaps  their  knowledge  of  the  supply ; 
in  bargaining  with  customers,  the  trust  knows,  the  customer 
does  not  know,  what  the  available  supply  is ; hence  the  trust 
dare,  and  the  customer  dare  not,  stand  out  for  its  price. 
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V 

Vertical  Combination 

We  have  been  concerned  in  this  chapter  with  the  attempt 
to  secure  a monopoly  of  an  industry  or  of  one  stage  in  an 
industry  by  the  combination  of  all  or  most  of  the  firms 
engaged.  It  should  be  noticed  that  there  is  another  form  of 
combination,  which  has  different  objects,  although  it  may 
tend  ultimately  to  the  establishment  of  monopoly.  This  is 
the  combination  of  firms  at  different  stages  in  the  same 
industry,  “ vertical  ” combination  as  it  has  been  called  in 
contradistinction  to  the  “ horizontal  ” combination,  vrhich  we 
have  been  considering.  It  is  due  to  the  same  pressure  of 
competition  on  profits  as  leads  to  horizontal  combination ; 
it  seeks  to  escape  from  the  pressure,  however,  not  by  combining 
competitors  at  the  same  stage,  but  by  combining  a firm  with 
firms  that  supply  it  with  its  raw  material  or  take  from  it  its 
product.  Such  combination  can  be  most  easily  effected  by 
the  purchase  by  one  company  of  shares  in  the  companies  from 
which  it  usually  buys  its  materials  and  to  which  it  sells  its 
product.  This  kind  of  combination  is  often  a step  towards 
the  other  kind  of  combination,  because  competitors  will  often 
associate  to  acquire  control  of  one  of  the  sources  of  their  raw 
material  or  for  one  of  the  outlets  for  their  product,  and,  having 

Lonce  associated  for  that  purpose,  end  by  associating  for  all 

other  purposes  as  well. 
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Money  and  Coinage 

Barter^  and  Exchange.  — The  modern  producer  is  always 
a specialist;^  every  one  in  modern  society  derives  his  income 
from  specialized  labor  or  specialized  property.  This  special- 
ization is,  we  have  seen,  possible  only  because  the  specialists 
cooperate . each  by  himself  is  incapable  of  satisfying  his 
simplest  material  wants,  together  they  can  produce  all  that 
all  need.  The  specialists,  therefore,  must  exchange  their 
specialties.  Exchange  may  take  place  in  two  ways,  directly 
and  indirectly.  The  direct  exchange  of  goods  we  call  barter, 
the  indirect  exchange,  through  some  medium,  we  call  buying 
and  selling.  Barter  is  impracticable  as  a rule  in  a modern 
soaety,  since  it  involves  what  has  been  called  a “double 
coincidence  of  wants  ” ; under  a system  of  barter,  the  barber 
who  wants  bread  has  to  find  not  merely  a baker  but  a 
baker  who  wants  his  hair  cut,  the  baker  who  wants  his  hair  cut 
must  find  not  merely  a barber  but  a barber  who  wants  bread. 
Even  when  two  people  who  want  each  other’s  services  have 
come  together,  they  may  be  unable  to  agree  as  to  terms ; the 
baker  may  consider  two  loaves  a fair  equivalent  to  three 
hair-cuts,  while  the  barber  demands  a loaf  each  time  he  cuts 
the  baker’s  hair.  The  degree  of  specialization  which  char- 
acterizes modern  industry  could  never  have  been  reached 
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under  a system  of  barter ; it  is  too  minute,  too  complicated, 
too  extensive  both  in  space  and  time ; the  increasing  use 
of  money  was  both  sign  and  cause  of  the  transition  from 
the  primitive  to  the  modern  economy. 

Variety  of  Exchange  Media.  — The  medium  of  exchange 
may  be  almost  anything,  provided  that  it  is  generally  ac- 
ceptable. The  sole  object  of  having  a single  medium  of  ex- 
change is  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  barter,  and  the 
inconvenience  remains  if  some  sellers  refuse  payment  in  the 
medium.  The  reason  why  a man  with  anything  to  sell 
will  always  accept  payment  in  money  is  that  he  knows  that 
every  one  from  whom  he  may  wish  to  buy  will  accept  money 
in  payment;  if  any  number  of  people  refuse  to  accept  the 
medium  in  exchange  for  their  goods,  tlien  its  usefulness  dis- 
appears. Cattle,  slaves,  tobacco,  salt,  leather,  beads,  silver, 
gold,  paper,  and  several  other  things  have  in  different  coun- 
tries and  at  different  times  been  used  as  the  medium  of  ex- 
change, and,  consequently,  as  the  standard  of  value.  They 
served  just  so  long  as  they  were  generally  acceptable ; they 
gave  way  to  something  else,  or  to  barter,  when  for  any  reason 
many  people  hesitated  to  accept  them  in  payment  for  goods. 

Importance  of  “ Intrinsic  ” Value.  — Though  paper  money 
can  circulate  (under  conditions  explained  later),  it  has  been 
found  in  practice  that  the  only  way  to  secure  in  your  medium 
of  exchange  this  fundamental  quality  of  general  accepta- 
bility is  to  choose  as  your  medium  some  commodity  which 
has  a utility  for  other  purposes  than  facilitating  exchange. 
Tin  counters  would  pass  from  hand  to  hand  as  easily  as 
golden  sovereigns,  and  would  make  as  good  a medium  of 
exchange,  if  people  would  accept  them;  but  in  practice  it 
has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  that  people  will  not 
part  with  their  goods  in  exchange  for  counters  with  no  in- 
herent utility ; in  the  long  run  they  have  confidence  only  in 
money  which  derives  its  value  not  from  the  fiat  of  govern- 
ments but  from  its  intrinsic  physical  properties.  The  use 


of  bank-notes,  checks,  and  bills  of  exchange  may  seem  to 
contradict  this  principle,  since  the  paper  of  which  they  are 
composed  has  no  relation  to  their  value.  The  contradic- 
tion is  only  superficial;  bank-notes  and  other  credit  in- 


struments are  legal  documents  giving  the  owner  a legal  claim 
to  so  much  gold,  and  it  is  only  because  they  represent  this 
claim  that  they  are  acceptable;  if  anything  happens  to 
create  doubts  that  the  claim  will  be  met,  they  lose  their  ac- 
ceptability immediately.  So  far  from  being  valueless,  be- 
cause the  paper  on  which  they  are  written  is  valueless,  ’they 
are  forms  of  property  in  just  the  same  sense  as  bearer  Stock 
Exchange  securities  or  the  copyrighted  manuscript  of  a 
book ; they  are  the  title-deeds  of  property  in  bullion. 

Standard  of  Value.  — Money  is  not  only  the  medium  of 
exchange , it  is  also  the  standard  of  value.  Since  most  ex- 
changes take  place  through  the  medium  of  money,  most 
goods  and  services  come,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  be  com- 
pared with  money.  There  is  nothing  else  with  which  they 
are  so  regularly  compared.  Hence  the  medium  of  exchange 
becomes  a common  denominator  of  the  relative  values  of 
different  goods  and  services,  and  their  values  are  usually 
stated  in  terms  of  money,  i.e.  as  prices. 

^ Precious  Metals  as  Money.  — The  reason  why  the  pre- 
cious metals  have  superseded  other  commodities  as  money 
will  now  be  evident.  They  have  to  a greater  degree  than  any 
other  commodity  the  qualities  required  in  a medium  of  ex- 
change and  standard  of  value.  They  are  compact ; silver 
displaced  copper,  and  gold  silver,  as  standard  money,  be- 
cause large  payments  in  copper  or  silver  were  so  cumber- 
some. They  are  durable;  it  has  been  estimated  that  it 
would  take  eight  thousand  years  for  a five-dollar  gold  piece 
to  wear  out  ^ completely  — cattle  are  conspicuously  lacking 
in  this  quality.  They  are  divisible  without  loss  of  value; 
in  this  quality  cattle  and  most  early  forms  of  money  are 
again  conspicuously  lacking,  and  precious  stones,  which 
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have  most  of  the  other  qualities  required  in  money,  fail  in 
this  respect. 

Characteristics  of  Precious  Metals.  — Gold  and  silver  are 
easily  recognizable,  a quality  necessary  to  check  counter- 
feiting. Finally  they  are  not  subject  to  great  changes  in 
quantity.  This  last  quality  is  most  important  in  a standard 
of  value ; one  does  not  want  one’s  standard  of  other  things 
to  be  constantly  changing  itself.  Corn,  for  example,  would 
make  a bad  standard  of  value,  because  its  quantity  changes 
with  every  change  in  the  weather  and  other  conditions  that 
affect  the  harvest ; a suit  might  exchange  for  a quarter  of 
corn  one  year,  and  the  next  year,  although  the  demand  for 
suits  and  the  conditions  governing  the  supply  of  them  re- 
mained unchanged,  might  exchange  for  a quarter  and  a half 
of  corn,  a record  harvest  having  occurred  in  the  interval. 
Gold  and  silver,  on  account  of  their  great  durability,  are  less 
subject  to  such  changes  than  any  other  commodities ; each 
year  s product  is  merely  a small  addition  to  an  enormous 
stock  already  existing.  Paper  documents  are  even  more 
compact,  divisible,  and  recognizable  than  the  precious  metals, 
and  will  therefore  make  a more  convtmient  currency,  provided 
that  they  can  be  given  that  quality  of  general  acceptability 

which  the  precious  metals  possess  by  virtue  of  their  rarity 
and  intrinsic  beauty. 

Coinage.  — For  convenience  of  handling  and  exchange 
§old  and  silver  are  usually  covned.  At  first  they  were  measured 
by  weight ; a “ pound  ” was  a pound  weight  of  silver.  The 
process  of  coining  was  merely  the  authoritative  stating  and 
guaranteeing  of  weight  and  quality,  to  save  the  trouble  of 
weighing  and  testing  the  metals  ea('h  time  a purchase  was 
made.  Metal  stamped  by  authority  in  this  way  circulated 
more  freely,  because  it  was  more  convenient,  than  unstamped 
bullion.  Governments  made  it  the  legal  medium  of  exchange, 
and  assumed  the  monopoly  of  the  coining  process.  Usually 
the  Government,  in  return  for  the  convenience  of  coined 
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money,  would  make  a charge,  putting  less  than  a pound’s 
weight  of  silver  into  a pound  of  money ; this  profit  or  charge 
for  coining  is  called  seigniorage.  To-day  most  governments 
take  no  seigniorage,  i.e.  make  no  profit  on  the  coining  of 
bullion.  In  some  cases  they  take  what  is  called  brassage, 
i.e.  they  keep  back  out  of  the  metal  coined  a quantity  just 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  coining  process.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  even  this  charge  is  not  made ; gold  is  taken 
at  the  Mint  and  coined  into  sovereigns  without  charge,  one 
ounce  of  gold  (eleven- twelfths  fine)  into  sovereigns. 

In  practice,  however,  the  holders  of  bullion  take  it  not  to  the 
Mint  but  to  the  Bank  of  England,  where  they  are  credited 
with  £3:17:9  for  every  ounce  of  gold  (eleven-twelfths  fine), 
instead  of  £3:17:10^,  the  exact  equivalent;  the  sacrifice 
of  i^.  on  the  ounce  of  gold  is  made  up  for  by  the  saving 
of  the  time  taken  by  the  process  of  coining.  In  the  United 
States  a brassage  charge  is  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  preparing 
the  bullion  for  coinage.  No  charge  is  made  for  coinage  itself. 
An  ounce  of  gold  at  the  United  States  mints  is  worth  20.67. 
Practically  all  the  gold  mined  in  the  United  States  goes  in 
first  instance  to  the  government. 

Legal  Tender.  — Any  commodity  will  serve  as  the  medium 
of  exchange,  provided  that  it  is  generally  acceptable ; general 
acceptability,  however,  as  a rule  is  enjoyed  only  by  a com- 
modity selected  by  Government  as  medium  of  exchange  and 
“ coined,”  or  otherwise  given  the  stamp  of  authority.  The 
regulation  of  contracts  is  one  of  the  most  elementary  func- 
tions of  the  State,  and  the  contract  of  exchange,  or  sale  and 
purchase,  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  most  important  of 
contracts.  To  facilitate  exchange  the  State  selects  one  or 
more  commodities  as  its  standard  money  ; it  makes  it  standard 
by  giving  it  full  legal  tender.  In  the  United  States  gold  coin  is 
full  legal  tender,  i.e.  the  offer  of  it  must  be  accepted  in  settle- 
ment of  any  debt.  In  addition,  some  subsidiary  coins  are 
usually  issued  as  small  change,  which  are  legal  tender  to  only 
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limited  amounts,  being  considered  merely  token  coinage,  i.e. 
representative  of  the  standard  money,  although  in  the  United 
States  the  silver  dollar  enjoys  full  legal  tender  power.  On 
the  subsidiary  or  token  coinage  the  mint  makes  a large 
profit,  since  the  face-value  is  always  greater  than  the  bul- 
lion-value. It  follows  that  metals  used  for  token  coinage  are 
not  given  the  right  of  free  coinage ; to  grant  free  coinage 
would  be  to  make  the  owner  of  the  metal  a present  of  the 
difference  between  the  bullion-value  and  the  face-value  of 
the  coin.  It  follows  also,  for  reasons  that  will  be  apparent 
when  we  have  studied  Gresham’s  Law,  that  the  Government 
can  issue  only  a limited  quantity  of  token  coinage,  and  must 
limit  the  amount  to  which  it  must  be  accepted  as  legal 
tender.  In  the  United  States  fractional  silver  and  copper 
coins  are  token  coinage ; fractional  silver  is  legal  tender 
only  to  the  amount  of  five  dollars,  the  five-cent  piece  and 
the  bronze  cent  only  to  twenty-five  cents. 


II 

The  Single  Standard 

Freedom  of  Coinage.  — When  we  say  that  the  medium  of 
exchange  is  selected  by  the  State,  it  must  not  be  thought 
that  the  State  can  select  anything,  and,  by  selecting  it, 
force  people  to  accept  it.  If  for  any  reason  the  currency 
issued  by  the  State  and  given  the  quality  of  full  legal  tender 
is  not  liked,  it  ceases  to  facilitate  exchange,  and  becomes 
Dne  of  the  greatest  obstacles  known  to  exchange.  General 
acceptability,  though  increased  by  the  State’s  action,  is  given 
to  a commodity  only  by  intrinsic  utility ; and  money  to  do 
its  work  must  therefore  possess  intrinsic  utility  or  give  a 
claim  to  something  with  intrinsic  utility,  in  addition  to  re- 
ceiving the  stamp  of  the  Mint.  To  insure  this  association 
Df  intrinsic  utility  with  standard  money,  the  metal  selected 
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as  standard  money  is  usually  given  the  right  of  Free  Coinage; 
this  means  that  the  Government  will  accept  for  coinage  any 
amount  of  the  metal.  In  the  United  States  this  right  is 
possessed  only  by  gold;  the  Mint  will  always  accept  gold 
and  turn  it  into  coin,  while  silver,  nickel,  and  copper  are 
coined  only  on  Government  account.  If  a Government 
charges  brassage  or  seigniorage  on  its  coinage,  this  is  no 
limitation  of  the  right  of  free  coinage.  The  object  of  giving 
the  right  of  free  coinage  to  a metal  is  to  insure  that  its  value 
as  bullion  and  its  value  as  coin  will  always  bear  the  same 
relation ; in  the  United  States  $20.67  ounce  of  gold 

are  always  of  equal  value,  since  the  ounce  of  gold  can  at  any 
time  be  turned  into  the  $20.67.  The  reason  for  this  pro- 
vision will  be  clear  when  we  have  considered  Gresham’s 
Law. 

Bimetalli  jm.  — Must  there  be  only  one  standard  of  value, 
or  may  there  be  more  than  one?  Until  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury governments  saw  no  objection  to  maintaining  two 
standards  of  value  in  circulation  at  the  same  time,  namely, 
gold  and  silver.  In  1816,  however,  the  United  Kingdom 
demonetized  silver,  i.e.  deprived  silver  of  the  legal  attributes 
of  full  legal  tender  and  free  coinage,  and  all  the  other  chief 
commercial  countries  have  followed  suit.  Governments  were 
forced  to  this  action  by  the  logic  of  facts ; the  double  standard 
was  an  illusion,  in  reality  either  gold  or  silver,  not  both,  was 
the  standard  of  value  even  when  both  enjoyed  the  privileges 
of  standard  money.  Why  this  was  so  will  be  clear  from  an 
example. 

The  coinage  system  of  the  United  States  was  established 
by  an  act  passed  in  1792  and  was  based  on  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton’s famous  Mint  Report.  A bimetallic  system  was  pro- 
vided, namely  with  both  gold  and  silver  standard  money  at 
a ratio  of  i to  15.  One  ounce  of  gold,  in  other  words,  was 
equal  for  coinage  purposes  to  15  ounces  of  silver.  In  the 
market,  however,  the  ratio  was  1:15^.  The  result  was  an 
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undervaluation  of  gold  in  terms  of  silver  for  monetary  pur- 
poses. Under  the  circumstances  practically  no  gold  was 
brought  to  the  mints  for  coinage  purposes,  and  the  real 
standard  was  for  the  time  being  simply  silver.  During  the 
period  1834-1837  several  changes  were  made  in  the  coinage 
laws  the  net  result  of  which  was  a readjustment  of  the  legal 
ratio  from  ai:i5toai:i6  (15.988)  basis.  But  the  market 
ratio  remained  at  the  1:15^  level.  Silver  was  thereafter 
the  “ dearer  ” metal  for  coinage  purposes  and  began  to  dis- 
appear from  circulation.  After  the  gold  discoveries  in  Cali- 
fornia  m 1849  the  market  ratio  declined  to  a level  even  below 
I : I si,  thus  broadening  the  discrepancy  between  the  market 
ratio  and  the  legal  ratio  and  hastening  the  withdrawal 
of  silver  from  the  monetary  drculation.  By  1853  the  situa- 
tion had  become  so  serious  that  a Subsidiary  Coinage  Act 
was  passed  reducing  the  bullion  contents  of  the  silver  frac- 
tional money  and  thus  giving  it  a coin  value  greater  than  its 
bullion  value  and  discouraging  its  further  melting  or  exporta- 
tion as  bullion.  In  other  words,  in  this  period  the  standard 
became  gold,  and  silver  was  supplanted.  Silver  was  practi- 
cally demonetized  by  the  act  of  1873  but  it  was  not  until 
1900  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  went  defi- 
nitely and  unequivocally  on  a gold  basis. 

Thus,  even  when  a Government  tries  to  maintain  the 
two  metals  in  circulation  together  as  standard  money,  it 
fails,  because  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  is  con- 
stantly fluctuating  with  the  varying  rates  of  their  produc- 
tion 5 the  metal  undervalued  by  the  mint  tends  to  disappear 
from  circulation,  so  that  the  country  is  really  on  a mono- 
metallic basis,  the  metal  overvalued  by  the  rnint  being  the 
actual  standard  of  value.  Only  if  the  chief  commercial 
countries  of  the  world  combined  to  maintain  both  metals 
in  circulation  could  this  result  be  prevented.  The  use  of 
them  as  coin  is  much  the  most  important  use  of  the  precious 
metals  j a combine  ” of  mints  therefore  could  control  the 
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bullion  market  and  fix  the  values  of  bulhon,  just  as  any 

strong  combine  can  to  some  extent  control  values.  Then 

a fixed  ratio  between  the  two  metals  could  be  maintained  in 

the  bullion  market,  and  no  divergence  between  the  Bullion 

Ratio  and  the  universal  Mint  Ratio  need  occur.  Such  a 

treatment  of  the  precious  metals  would  constitute  not  a 

double  standard  but  a joint  standard;  its  advantage  over 

existing  monometallic  monetary  systems  would  lie  in  the  * 

fact  that  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  together  would  probably 

fluctuate  less  than  the  value  of  either  gold  or  silver  separately.  ' 

It  would  also  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  caused  by  the  absence 

of  a par  of  exchange  between  gold-using  and  silver-using  « 

countries. 

Ill 

Gresham’s  Law 

Explanation.— The  disappearance  of  the  undervalued  metal 
when  two  metals  are  minted  as  standard  money  is  only  one 
illustration  of  a general  tendency,  that  has  been  called  “ Gresh- 
am’s Law,”  after  an  Elizabethan  finance  minister  who  was 
supposed  (incorrectly)  to  have  discovered  it.  The  tend- 
ency is  for  “ bad  ” money  to  drive  out  of  circulation  “ good  ” 
money.  “ Bad ’’  money  may  be  either  coin,  the  value  of 
which  as  metal  is  very  much  less  than  its  face-value,  or 
paper,  which  cannot  be  exchanged  for  good  coin.  Coin 
may  become  bad  money  by  being  clipped  or  sweated  j or 
the  Government  may  have  debased  it  by  increasing'  the 
proportion  of  alloy  or  reducing  the  weight  without  changing 
the^  denomination.  The  English  pound  declined  from  4995 
grains  of  silver  in  the  eleventh  century  to  288  grains  in  the  [ 

reign  of  Edward  VI.  Or  a change  in  the  ratio  of  gold  to 
silver  in  the  bullion  market  may,  as  in  the  case  of  the  English 
guinea,  destroy  the  identity  between  the  face-value  and  the 
bullion- value  of  one  of  the  two  metals.  Paper  money  be- 
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comes  bad  money  whenever  it  is  issued  in  excess  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  community  for  a medium  of  exchange; 
it  usually  is  issued  in  such  excess  when  it  is  the  only  form  of 
currency.  Gresham’s  Law  may  opi.Tate  in  more  than  one 
way.  The  bad  money  will  be  used  to  pay  debts,  while  the 
good  money  is  hoarded ; every  one  tries  to  get  rid  of  a bad 
shilling,  so  that  bad  shillings  circulate.  The  good  money 
disappears  chiefly,  however,  by  being  exported ; the  Govern- 
ment cannot  compel  foreign  merchants  to  accept  its  bad 
money  in  payment  of  their  debts,  they  will  usually  accept 
only  money  which  is  worth  no  less  as  bulHon  than  as  coin ; 
hence  the  good  money  is  constantly  being  saved  up  to  pay 
foreign  debts,  and  so  leaves  the  country. 

Essential  Conditions.  — This  tendency  operates  only  if 
two  conditions  obtain : first,  that  there  is  no  scarcity  of 
money.  A certain  amount  of  money  is  needed  at  any  time 
for  commerce ; if  this  amount  is  not  forthcoming,  then  the 
need  of^  money  will  prevent  that  hoarding  and  export  of 

good  money  which  usually  cause  its  disappearance. 
Governments,  by  allowing  no  free  coinage  and  by  regulating 
the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  themselves,  instead  of 
leaving  it  to  be  determined  by  the  production  of  gold  and  the 
action  of  banks,  can  make  almost  any  kind  of  money  circulate ; 
such  regulation  is,  however,  a ^delicate  and  difiBcult  business 
owing  to  the  constant  change  in  the  need  for  money,  due  to 
trade-fluctuation,  and  still  more  to  the  fact  that  trade  is  not 
confined  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  while  the  au- 
thority of  the  Government  is  so  confined.  The  second 
condition  is  that  the  bad  ” money  actually  circulates.  If 
the  business  community  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
it,  as  the  people  of  the  Pacific  States  did  with  the  greenbacks 
of  the  Federal  Government  during  the  Civil  War,  the  issue 

of  the  “ bad  ” money  will  not  affect  the  circulation  of  the 
good.” 
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Paper  Currency 

Inconvertible  Paper.  There  are  many  substitutes  for 
metallic  money.  ^ The  first  is  inconvertible  paper  currency, 
which  has  sometimes  been  called  “ fiat  ” money.  It  is  made 
by  the  mere  statement  by  a Government  that  such  and  such 
a piece  of  paper  is  such  and  such  an  amount  of  money.  Some- 
times the  statement  takes  the  form  of  a promise  that  payment 
in  metal  will  be  made;  since  the  promise  is  indefinite,  and 
IS  not  intended  to  be  fulfilled,  the  difference  of  form  is  unim- 
portant. ^ Such  money  is  put  into  circulation  by  the  Govern- 
ment using  it  to  pay  its  debts.  It  circulates  because  the 
Government  forces  its  debtors  to  accept  it,  and  authorizes 
them  to  settle  their  debts  with  it  also.  Such  money,  as 
-Kicardo  pointed  out,  is  simply  money  with  a seigniorage  of 
loo  per  cent.  In  the  long  run  the  Government  does  not 
make  all  profit,  since  the  money  comes  back  to  it  in  payment 
of  Government  dues  and  taxes.  The  danger  of  the  issue  of 
such  money  is  that  it  will  be  overissued  — i.e.  issued  in  excess 
of  the  needs  of  the  community  for  a medium  of  exchange. 

1 he  temptation  to  overissue  is  strong,  since  the  only  expense 
of  producing  the  money  lies  in  the  cost  of  paper  and  printing 
and  It  IS  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  what  amount  is 
needed.  Trade  fluctuates,  and  with  it  the  demand  for  money 
so  that  even  if  the  paper  originally  issued  was  no  more  than 
sufficient  to  meet  current  requirements,  it  wiU  become  ex- 
cessive when  trade  falls  off.  If  the  Government  that  issued 
It  IS  not  very  stable,  there  is  additional  obstacle  to  its  circu- 
lation, and  Its  purchasing  power  may  fluctuate  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  Government,  as  the  greenbacks  did  with 
the  fortunes  of  the  Federal  Army  in  the  Civil  War  It  is 
an  inelastic  currency,  since  the  supply  of  it,  though  easily 
extended,  is  not  easily  reduced  when  trade  falls  off ; in  this 
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respect  it  differs  from  bank  credits,  which  are  to  be  explained 
later.  Once  it  depreciates,  it  begins  to  drive  all  good  money 
out  of  the  country,  in  accordance  with  Gresham’s  Law. 

Examples.  — History  affords  plenty  of  examples  of  the 
evils  of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  money.  The  notes 
of  the  French  Revolutionary  Government  called  assignats, 
issued  on  what  seemed  excellent  security,  namely  the  land 
confiscated  from  the  Church,  depreciated  in  comparison  with 
metallic  money,  because  the  holders  of  the  notes  could  never 
get  hold  of  the  land  the  notes  were  supposed  to  represent, 
and  at  one  time  200  francs  in  assignats  were  needed  to  pur- 
chase the  same  amount  of  anything  as  one  silver  franc.  Eng- 
lish Bank  of  England  notes  between  1797  and  1819  were 
inconvertible,  i.e.  could  not  be  exchanged  for  gold  on  demand, 
and  depreciated  15  per  cent.  The  greenbacks  issued  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  the  extent  of  450  million  dollars 
depreciated  at  one  time  65  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the 
gold  dollar.  Such  money  is  no  use  for  foreign  payments. 
Its  great  evil,  however,  is  the  uncertainty  it  introduces  into 
business.  It  neither  possesses  intrinsic  utility  nor  represents 
anything  possessing  intrinsic  utility;  its  purchasing  power, 
therefore,  fluctuates  with  every  change  in  trade,  and  no  one 
knows  what  exactly  he  is  being  offered  when  he  is  offered  pay- 
ment in  it.  The  overissue  of  it  by  a Government  is  mere 
robbery,  equivalent  to  the  payment  of  a debt  with  a check 
that  the  payer  knows  will  not  be  honored. 

Bullion  Certificates.  — At  the  opposite  extreme  to  in- 
convertible paper  currency  is  the  bullion  certificate.  To 
this  class  belong  the  United  States  gold  and  silver  certifi- 
cates, and,  with  the  exception  of  about  £20,000,000  issued 
against  securities.  Bank  of  England  notes.  They  are  paper 
documents  issued  merely  to  save  the  trouble  of  handling  large 
amounts  of  metal;  their  convertibility,  i.e.  the  power  to 
exchange  them  on  demand  for  gold,  is  secured  by  a 100  per 
cent  reserve. 
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Credit  Note.  A third  type  of  paper  money  is  the  bank  I 

or  Government  “ note.”  It  is  a promise  or  order  to  pay 
gold  or  other  standard  money  on  demand ; it  differs  there- 
fore^  from  our  first  type  of  paper  money  in  being  convertible.  | 

Unlike  the  bullion  certificate,  however,  its  convertibility  is  ' 

not  secured  by  the  deposit  in  reserve  of  gold  to  the  same 
amount  as  the  issue  of  notes ; a reserve  of  gold  is  kept,  but 
not  a 100  per  cent  reserve.  The  bank  or  government  that 
issues  notes  knows  from  experience  that  not  all  the  notes 
will  ever  be  presented  for  cash  payment  at  once ; it  main- 
tains a cash  reserve  against  them,  therefore,  sufficient  only 
to  pay  cash  for  so  many  as  are  likely  to  be  presented.  These 
notes  — they  will  be  dealt  with  again  in  the  next  chapter  as 
forms  of  credit  — are  a currency  created  in  Europe  chiefly 
by  banks,  in  the  United  States  by  Government  as  well  as  i 

banks.  They  have  the  quality  of  general  acceptability,  be-  ^ 

cause,  although  they  have  themselves  no  intrinsic  value,  they 
are  convertible,  i.e.  can  be  exchanged  on  demand  for  gold. 

They  represent  a great  economy  in  the  use  of  gold,  since 
the  gold  reserve  required  as  the  basis  for  a note  issue  is 
only  a fraction^  of  the  amount  of  the  issue.  This  econ- 
®oiy,  however,  introduces  a risk  which  is  not  present  in 
the  case  of  bullion  certificates;  this  risk  is  the  simul- 
taneous presentation  for  cash  pa3rment  of  an  amount  of 
notes  greater  than  the  cash  reserve.  If  this  happens,  the 
bank  must  fail,  even  if  it  have  other  assets  to  more  than  the 
value  of  the  demands  upon  it,  since  a presented  note  is  a legal 
demand  for  cash,  not  for  any  kind  of  property.  The  same 
danger  may  be  put  in  another  way : the  bank  may  not  keep 
an  adequate  reserve,  i.e.  an  amount  of  cash  or  bullion  sufficient 
to  nieet  the  possible  demand  for  cash.  The  bank  has  sufficient 
motive  to  keep  its  reserve  adequate,  in  the  obligation  which 
It  is  under  to  pay  cash  on  demand  for  its  notes ; but  the  profit 
made  by  increping  the  note  issue  without  increasing  the 
reserve  is  a motive  tending  to  action  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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Checks.  In  England  any  additional  issue  of  bank  notes 
was  stopped  by  the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  and  the  check  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  note  as  the  chief  form  of  currency, 
A check  is  an  order  on  a bank  by  some  one  who  has  a credit 
with  the  bank  to  pay  cash  to  the  person  mentioned  in  the 
order.  Its  acceptability  is  secured  by  the  same  means  as 
that  of  the  note,  namely  by  its  convertibility;  and  its  con- 
vertibility is  secured  similarly  by  the  bank’s  cash  reserve. 
The  check  has  several  advantages  over  the  note.  It  enables 
a pa}mient  involving  fractions  of  a dollar  to  be  made  without 
the  use  of  small  change;  only  amounts  which  are  multiples 
of  one  dollar  can  be  paid  by  note.  A check  if  drawn  to  order 
not  bearer,  must  be  indorsed  by  the  j>ayee,  and  the  indorse- 
ment is  a receipt  of  payment.  In  Imgland  they  have  the 
system  of  “ crossed  ” checks  under  which,  if  the  check  be 
crossed  (that  is  if  two  parallel  lines  be  drawn  across  the  face 
of  the  check),  the  bank  on  which  it  is  drawn  will  pay  the  cash, 
which  the  check  orders  them  to  pay,  into  a banking  account 
only ; thus  the  payer  has  a check  on  the  movement  of  his 
payment,  and  can  transmit  it  by  post  without  fear  of  its 
being  misappropriated.  Finally,  every  check  goes  through 
the  signatory’s  bank,  and  the  bank  keeps  account  of  all  checks ; 
hence  the  signatory’s  payment  account  is  automatically  kept 
for  him:  by  passing  his  receipts  as  well  as  his  payments 
through  his  banking  account,  he  can  have  all  his  accounts 
kept  for  him.  The  check,  however,  does  not  circulate  quite 
so  freely  as  the  note;  its  acceptability  is  not  so  general. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  value  depends  on  the  solvency 
of  the  signatory  to  it,  while  a note  has  the  credit  of  a well- 
known  bank  behind  it.  Also  the  payer  of  a check  cannot 
pass  on  a better  title  to  it  than  he  has  himself ; if  A steals 
a check  and  uses  it  to  pay  a debt  he  owes  B,  the  amount  of 
the^  check  can  be  recovered  from  B on  discovery  of  the  theft, 
while  if  A steals  a bank  note  and  pays  it  to  B who  receives 
it  in  good  faith  and  spends  it  again,  the  owner  of  the  note 
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cannot  recover  from  B.  In  spite  of  these  sUght  drawbacks 
the  use  of  the  check  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  that  of 
any  other  medium  of  exchange. 

Bills  of  Exchange.  — The  only  other  substitute  for  metallic 
money  that  is  of  importance  is  the  draft  or  bill  of  exchange. 
A bill  of  exchange  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  a check, 
but  usually  looks  to  the  future  and  may  be  drawn  not  on  a 
bank  but  on  a merchant.  Its  typical  form  is  : 

$$CXX5 

To  White,  Jones  and  Co.  March  i,  1918. 

Three  months  after  date  pay  to  the  Victor  Manufacturing  Co.  or 
order,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  for  value  received. 

(Signed)  Victor  Manufacturing  Company. 

J.  M.  Bell,  President. 

In  this  example,  the  Victor  Manufacturing  Co.  are  said  to 
draw  on  ” White,  Jones  & Co.  The  Victor  Manufacturing 
Co.  will  draw  up  the  form  and  send  it  to  White,  Jones  & Co. 
If  the  latter  admit  their  liability,  they  will  ‘‘  accept  ” it,  i.e. 
write  across  it  “ accepted.  White,  Jones  & Co.”  ; they  thereby 
make  themselves  liable  to  pay  cash  to  the  amount  of  $5000 
on  June  1, 1918.  The  Victor  Manufacturing  Co.  can  then  either 
wait  till  the  full  three  months  have  elapsed  and  then  collect 

^ or  bill-broker,  who 
will  discount  ” it,  I e.  give  them  cash  for  it,  less  interest  for 

three  months ; or  they  can  use  it  to  pay  a debt  to  some  other 
creditor.  In  either  of  the  last  two  cases  they  will  have  to 
indorse  the  bill,  thus  making  themselves  liable  to  pay  it 
when  due,  if  the  firm  on  which  it  is  drawn  is  unable  to  meet 
Its  habihty.  A bill  of  exchange  may  be  used  to  settle  a dozen 
debts  and  travel  half  round  the  world ; each  firm  that  uses 
It  to  pay  a debt  will  indorse  it,  making  itself  liable  to  meet 
It  when  It  falls  due,  if  none  of  the  firms  whose  names  appear 
earlier  on  it  is  able  to  do  so.  The  phrase  “ for  value  received  ” 
should  be  noticed.  Usually  it  is  true ; the  bill  is  a payment 
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for  goods  which  have  been  sent  by  the  drawer  to  the  drawee, 
and  the  bill  is  almost  equivalent  to  an  invoice.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  phrase  is  a mere  form ; the  bill  is  then  a device 
for  making  a loan,  and  is  known  as  a Finance  Bill  or  Accom- 
modation Bill. 
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CHAPTER  X 
BANKING  AND  CREDIT 

I 

The  Canceling  of  Indebtedness  by  the  Use  of  Credit- 

Instruments 

Economy  of  Paper  Substitutes.  — We  have  seen  that  the 
use  of  money  is  a device  to  facilitate  exchange.  We  have 
seen  that  the  one  quality  essential  in  money  is  acceptability, 
and  that  the  easiest  way  to  give  money  that  essential  quality 
is  to  use  as  money  a commodity  acceptable  and  valued  on 
account  of  its  intrinsic  properties.  United  States  gold  coin 
is  money  of  this  kind,  “ and  is  acceptable  everywhere, 
because  its  value  depends  not  on  the  government  stamp 
upon  it,  but  on  its  material.  The  use  of  such  money  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  kinds  is,  however,  impracticable,  the 
amount  and  frequency  of  commercial  exchanges  being  too 
great  for  them  all  to  take  place  through  the  medium  of  gold. 
Consequently  certain  paper  substitutes  for  cash  have  come 
into  use,  which  save  society  the  labor  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  extract  from  the  earth  a store  of  gold  large  enough 
to  serve  as  the  medium  for  all  exchanges.  Cash  is  expensive 
to  society;  all  the  kinds  of  paper  money  we  have  examined 
economize  cash.  We  have  now  to  proceed  beyond  a bare 
description  of  them,  and  inquire  how  they  effect  this  economy 
of  cash. 

Basis  of  Value.  — It  should  be  noticed  first  of  all  how  the 
essential  quality  of  acceptability  is  secured  for  paper  money. 
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In  the  case  of  inconvertible  paper  money  issued  by  a govern- 
ment, or  with  the  authority  of  a government,  acceptability 
is  secured  by  law ; by  law  the  paper  is  legal  tender,  the  offer 
of  it  must  be  accepted  as  full  settlement  of  debts.  This 
method  is  unsatisfactory,  since,  as  we  liave  seen,  this  method 
cannot  be  relied  on  to  secure  for  the  paper  acceptability  at 
par,  i.e.  acceptability  at  its  nominal  value  measured  in  gold. 
In  the  case  of  all  other  kinds  of  paper  money  the  quality  of 
acceptability  is  secured  by  making  them  “ convertible,” 
i.e.  exchangeable  for  gold.  Bank-notes,  checks,  and  bills  of 
exchange  are  not  gold,  but  they  are  all  promises  to  pay  gold ; 
they  give  their  holder  a claim  to  gold,  and  on  the  whole,  there- 
fore, enjoy  the  same  acceptability  as  gold  itself. 

: Cancellation.  — Now  if  sellers  who  had  received  pay- 
ment for  their  goods  in  these  paper  claims  invariably  demanded 
the  gold  which  these  papers  entitled  them  to  claim,  there 
would  be  no  economy  of  gold ; payments  would  be  deferred, 
but  would  still  be  gold  payments.  The  reason  why  these  credit 
instruments  economize  gold  is  that  they  are  not  as  a rule 
presented  for  payment  in  this  way;  they  are  transferred 
from  one  person  to  another  until  the  claims  which  a man 
creates  against  himself  by  buying  and  the  claims  which  he 
acquires  over  others  by  selling  are  brought  together  and  can- 
celed, the  difference  only,  and  usually  not  even  that,  being 
paid  in  gold. 

Methods  of  Cancellation.  — This  canceling  may  be  effected 
in  any  of  several  ways.  Suppose  Adams,  a farmer,  sells  all 
his  butter  to  the  village  storekeeper.  Brown,  and  also  buys 
from  Brown  all  his  groceries.  Brown  will  not  hand  cash 
over  to  Adams  every  time  he  receives  a consignment  of 
butter,  he  will  instead  make  a note  of  the  value  received; 
and  Adams  will  not  pay  Brown  cash  every  time  he  takes 
from  the  store  a pound  of  tea,  instead  he  will  tell  Brown  to 
put  it  down  in  the  account.  Once  a month  or  once  a quarter, 
a balance  will  be  struck;  Brown  will  find,  perhaps,  that  he 
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has  received  $125  s worth  of  butter  and  sold  Sioo’s  worth  of 
groceries  ; he  will  cancel  the  $100  of  his  claim  on  Adams 

against  $100  of  Adams’  claim  on  him,  and  need  hand  over  \ 

in  actual  cash  only  the  balance,  $25.  * 

Suppose  again  that  the  farmer  Adams  instead  of  selling 
his  butter  to  Brown,  from  whom  he  got  his  groceries,  sold  it 
to  a produce  dealer,  Clark,  who  was  Brown’s  landlord ; then 
there  might  be  a similar  elimination  of  cash-deaHngs  by  the  t 

canceling  of  debts.  Adams  owes  Brown  $100  for  groceries. 

Brown  owes  Clark  $100  for  rent,  and  Clark  owes  Adams 

Si 2 5 for  butter.  Adams  instead  of  giving  Brown  $100  | 

pves  lum  a promissory  note  of  some  kind  for  the  amount, 

intending  to  meet  the  note  when  Clark  has  paid  him  for 

his  butter;  Brown  induces  Clark  to  accept  the  note  in 

settlement  of  his  rent,  and  Clark  hands  it  over  with  $25  * 

to  Adams  in  payment  for  the  butter.  Thus  exchanges  to  ! 

the  amount  of  $325  will  have  taken  place  and  only  $25  have 

been  transferred. 

Cases  as  simple  as  this  are  not  likely  to  occur  often ; but 
the  case  illustrates  the  possibility  of  economizing  gold  by 
a system  of  canceling  the  debts  which  a man  incurs  by 
buying  against  the  claims  he  acquires  by  selling.  The  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  a general  use  of  this  simple  system  of  ? 

carrying  on  exchange  are  three : Adams’  business  may  I 

be  perfectly  solvent  and  yet  his  name  be  unknown.  In  that 
case,  bills  or  drafts  drawn  on  him  will  not  have  the  quality 
of  acceptability  once  they  get  outside  the  immediate  circle 
of  his  acquaintances.  Secondly,  Adams’  creditor  may  have 
ppfect  faith  in  Adams’  ultimate  solvency,  and  yet  doubt 
his  ability  to  produce  at  a moment’s  notice  the  cash  which  . 

the  note  is  a promise  to  pay.  If  he  is  likely  to  want  cash  I 

himself,  therefore,  he  will  refuse  Adams’  note  (politely,  one 
hopes)  and  insist  on  currency.  The  third  difficulty  is  this  : 
modern  commerce  is  extremely  complicated,  specialization 
IS  carried  so  far  that  every  business  man  has  relations  with 
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great  numbers  of  sellers  or  buyers ; it  is  extremely  unlikely, 
therefore,  that  the  note  which  Adams  successfully  launched 
in  payment  of  his  grocer’s  bill  will  find  its  way  back  to  him 
in  settlement  of  a claim  he  has  on  one  of  his  customers. 

The  Bank  Account.  — The  banking  system  overcomes  these 
diflSculties.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  bank  the  business 
man  who  does  not  wish  to  pay  gold  substitutes  a draft  on 
the  bank  (or  check)  for  a draft  on  himself.  This  will  have 
the  acceptability  which  his  draft  on  himself  lacked,  firstly, 
because  banks  are  comparatively  few  in  number  and  their 
names  well  known  over  wide  areas,  secondly,  because  banks 
undertake  to  pay  cash  if  cash  is  wanted.  The  bank  over- 
comes also  the  third  obstacle  to  the  canceling  of  indebted- 
ness, the  obstacle  offered  by  the  wide  extension  and  com- 
plexity of  modern  commerce.  The  arrangement  which  the 
business  man  has  with  the  bank  is  an  “ account.”  This 
account  gives  him  the  right  to  draw  on  the  bank  for  cash  to 
the  amount  of  the  accoimt ; in  other  words,  it  is  a claim  to 
cash  which  the  bank  will  recognize  and  which  he  can  transfer. 
Now  Adams,  Brown,  and  Clark  in  our  imaginary  instance 
would  all  have  banking  accounts.  Adams,  therefore,  would 
pay  his  quarterly  grocery  bill  to  Brown  not  with  a draft  on 
himself  but  with  a check.  Now,  a check  is  an  order  on 
the  bank  to  pay  gold,  but  thq  receiver  of  a check  rarely 
exercises  his  right  to  demand  gold,  being  content  to  pay 
the  check  into  his  own  banking  account.  Brown,  there- 
fore, would  pay  Adams’  check  into  his  account,  and  the 
bank  would  credit  his  account  with  an  additional  $100,  at 
the  same  time  deducting  $100  from  the  amount  standing 
in  its  books  to  Adams’  credit.  Similarly  Brown  would 
pay  Clark  with  a check,  and  Clark  would  pay  Adams  with 
a check,  the  receiver  in  each  case  paying  the  check  into  his 
account.  Thus  Adams’  banking  account  would  be  increased 
by  the  amount  of  his  sale  of  butter,  $125,  and  decreased 
by  the  amount  of  his  purchase  of  groceries,  $100;  Brown’s 
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banking  account  would  be  increased  by  the  amount  of  his 
sale  of  groceries  and  decreased  by  the  amount  of  his  rent; 
Clark’s  account  would  be  increased  by  the  payment  he  re- 
ceives from  his  tenant  and  decreased  by  the  amount  of  his 
purchases  of  butter.  Each  has  paid  for  his  purchases,  not 
with  gold  nor  with  a claim  on  himself,  but  by  transferring  a 
portion  of  the  claim  on  the  bank  which  his  account  gives 
him ; each  is  paid  for  his  sales  in  the  same  way.  Thus  at 
the  hank  the  claims  which  each  acquires  over  others  by  his 
sales  and  the  claims  which  each  gives  others  on  himself  by 
his  purchases  are  brought  together,  canceled  so  far  as  they 
balance  each  other,  and  the  difference  credited  or  debited 
to  the  account  of  each ; in  our  instance,  at  the  close  of  the 
series  of  exchanges,  Adams’  banking  account  will  be  $25 

higher  than  it  was  at  the  start,  Clark’s  $25  less.  Brown’s 
as  it  was. 

Inter-Bank  Relations.  It  may  happen,  however,  that 
there  are  two  banks  in  the  village,  and  that  Adams  has  his 
banking  account  at  a different  bank  from  the  other  two; 
we  will  call  Adams’  bank  the  First  National  and  the  other 
the  State  Bank.  Adams  will  then  pay  Brown  with  a check 
on  the  First  National  which  Brown  will  pay  into  his  account 
at  the  State  Bank ; this  check  will  give  the  State  Bank  a 
claim  for  $100  on  the  First  National,  since  it  is  an  order 
on  the  First  National  to  pay  Brown  or  his  representative 
$100.  Clark,  on  the  other  hand,  will  pay  Adams  with  a check 
on  the  State  Bank,  which  Adams  will  place  to  his  account 
at  the  First  National;  this  check  gives  the  First  National 
a claim  to  $100  from  the  State  Bank,  and  it  is  merely  necessary 
for  the  representatives  of  the  two  banks  to  meet  for  these 
contrary  claims  to  be  set  against  each  other  and  the  balance, 
$25,  paid  by  the  State  Bank  to  the  First  National.  The 
principle  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  previous  case ; pay- 
ment is  made  by  the  purchasers  transferring  to  the 'sellers 
claims  on  their  banks,  and  the  banks,  being  in  touch  with 
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one  another,  can  bring  opposing  claims  together  and  cancel 
them.  Even  if  the  two  banks  are  in  different  districts,  the 
same  result  will  be  brought  about.  While  we  have  in  the 
United  States  more  than  25,000  independent  banks  and  trust 
companies,  all  are  connected,  through  membership  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  system  or  through  correspondents  in  New 
York,  in  a gigantic  clearing  system.  Checks  on  member 
banks  in  the  same  federal  reserve  district  are  cleared  through 
the  reserve  bank  of  the  district.  If  they  are  drawn  on  member 
banks  outside  the  district  or  on  non-member  banks  that  have 
joined  the  reserve  system’s  “ country-wide  ” check  collec- 
tion organization,  they  are  cleared  through  the  gold  settle- 
ment fund  at  Washington  established  to  handle  the  items 
arising  between  the  reserve  banks  themselves.  When 
checks  are  drawn  on  non-member  banks  not  enrolled  in  the 
reserve  system’s  clearing  organization,  the  balancing  of  the 
reciprocal  claims  arising  between  different  communities  is 
effected  through  the  remittance  of  drafts  on  New  York  or 
on  other  large  centers  where  transfers  are  made  from  one 
account  to  another  on  the  banks  of  the  correspondent  banks. 
Currency  shipments  are  only  occasionally  necessary  to  re- 
plenish or  to  draw  down  balances. 

Through  the  complex  and  far-reaching  banking  system 
the  claims  to  cash  which  a man  is  ci^nstantly  acquiring  by 
selling  his  goods  or  his  labor  can  be  brought  together  and 
balanced  against  the  claims  which  others  are  constantly 
acquiring  on  him  by  selling  to  him  goods  or  services,  so  that 
he  needs  cash  only  for  purposes  of  retail  transactions.  The 
banking  system  is  a great  clearing-house,  in  which  sales  and 
purchases  are  registered  and  thus  canceled  against  each 
other.  Banking  systems,  however,  are  national,  not  inter- 
national; there  remains  for  consideration  the  case  of  inter- 
national exchanges.  These  are  effected  chiefly  through  the 
medium  of  the  bill  of  exchange.  The  note  which  we  im- 
agined the  farmer  Adams  giving  to  his  creditor  Brown  was, 
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m effect  if  not  m form,  a bill  of  exchange;  it  was  an  under- 
akmg  to  pay  cash  for  value  received  at  some  future  date 
Brown  used  it  to  pay  Clark,  and  Clark  to  pay  Adams.  Be- 
tween the  date  when  a bill  is  drawn  and  settles  the  first 
debt,  and  the  date  when  it  falls  due  and  is  presented  for 
v.ash-payment,  it  may  be  used  a score  of  times  to  settle  a 
score  of  debts,  perhaps  in  half  a dozen  different  countries. 

Bills  of  Exchange  as  Instruments  of  Cancellation.  — Bills 
of  exchange  are  used  in  internal  trade,  but  they  arose  in  inter- 
national trade  and  are  the  most  usual  method  of  making 
foreign  payments.  Suppose  that  an  American  merchant  is 
buymg  English  cloth  to  the  value  of  $500  at  the  same  time 
as  a London  merchant  is  buying  American  wheat  to  the 
value  of  $500.  It  would  be  a great  waste  of  trouble 
If  the  Anierican  merchant  shipped  $500  across  the  Atlantic 
to  pay  the  English  manufacturer,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  English  corn-merchant  shipped  $500  to  pay  the  Ameri- 
can wheat-exporter.  That  trouble  is  saved  by  the  Ameri- 
can wheat-exporter  drawing  a sterfing  bill  on  the  Ent^lish 
corn-merchant  and  selling  the  bill  for  dollars  at  "the 
current  buying  rate  for  sterling  quoted  by  his  banker. 
Ifie  English  corn-merchant  accepts  the  bill,  paying  it  at 
maturity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American  cloth  im- 
porter  purchases  from  his  banker  a sterling  draft  drawn  on 
the  banker  s London  correspondent.  This  draft  is  mailed 
to  the  English  exporter,  who  deposits  it  and  has  it  credited 
to  his  account.  Thus  through  the  medium  of  bills  of  ex- 
change the  English  manufacturer’s  claim  on  the  American 
cloth  importer  is  exchanged  for  a claim  on  a London  grain 
dea  er,  and  the  American  exporter’s  claim  on  the  London  grain 
deakr  is  exchanged  for  a claim  on  an  American  cloth  importer  • 
both  collect  payment  at  home,  and  no  cash  crosses  the  Atlantic! 
In  practice  the  American  exporter  will  not  draw  on  the  En^^lish 
gram  dealer,  but  on  some  financial  house  that  makes  a busi- 
ness of  creating  bills.  The  English  grain  dealer  may  be  quite 
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solvent  and  yet  his  name  be  unknown ; a bill  drawn  on  him 
might  be  a good  bill  and  yet  be  unacceptable  simply  because 
he  was  not  well  known,  so  that  the  American  exporter  when 
he  got  the  bill  would  be  unable  to  use  it ; the  primary  essen- 
tial of  currency  is  acceptability,  and  his  bill  would  lack  that 
quality.  The  difficulty  is  got  over  by  the  English  grain 
dealer  making  an  arrangement  with  a financial  house ; they 
know  him,  and  they  themselves  are  known  everywhere ; 
a bill  on  them  will  be  acceptable,  because  they  are  known. 
The  American  exporter,  therefore,  draws  on  them,  the  English 
grain  dealer  giving  them  security  against  loss  and  paying 
them  for  the  use  of  their  name.  The  principle  of  the  trans- 
action is  the  same  as  in  payment  by  check.  The  purchaser 
who  pays  with  a check  transfers  his  claim  on  a bank  to  his 
creditor ; the  purchaser  who  pays  with  a bill  on  a discount 
merchant,  transfers  the  claim  on  this  discount  merchant 
which  he  has  acquired  by  giving  him  security  and  paying 
for  the  use  of  his  name.  In  England  financial  houses  that 
create  bills  of  exchange  are  frequently  firms  originally  engaged 
in  general  merchandising,  who  found  that  their  reputation 
was  so  good  that  they  could  literally  “ trade  upon  it  ” by 
selling  bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon  them. 

The  net  result  of  the  use  of  checks  and  bills  of  exchange 
is  to  substitute  an  institution  — the  Money  Market,  which 
includes  banks,  discount  merchants,  and  bill-brokers  — for 
a commodity  — gold  — as  the  medium  of  exchange.  If  I 
have  textiles  for  sale  and  I want  grain,  I do  not  exchange  my 
textiles  for  gold  and  the  gold  for  grain ; I exchange  the  textiles 
for  a claim  on  a bank,  and  the  claim  on  the  bank  for  grain ; 
gold  is  eliminated  as  the  medium  of  exchange  (though  it 
remains  the  standard  of  value),  and  tlie  institution  comes  in. 
The  man  to  whom  I give  my  textiles  says  the  bank  will  pay 
me.  He  transfers  his  claim  on  the  bank  to  me,  and  I tell 
the  man  from  whom  I get  the  corn  that  my  bank  will  pay 
him.  I transfer  my  claim  on  the  bank  to  him.  If  euery- 
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body  always  used  this  method  of  negotiating  exchanges,  there 
need  be  no  gold;  all  purchases  and  all  sales  would  be  registered 
m some  bank,  so  that  a man’s  sales  could  always  be  set  against 
his  purchases.  But  somebody  always  and  everybody  some- 
times the  gold  or  currency,  to  which  the  check,  note, 

or  bill  gives  a claim.  Hence  banks  have  to  keep  a reserve 
of  gold,  and  gold  remains  the  basis  of  all  exchange. 


II 

The  Creation  of  Credit  by  Banks 

The  Functioning  of  the  Bank  Account.— We  have  seen 
t at  most  payments  in  wholesale  commerce  to-day  are  made 
not  m gold  but  in  promises  to  pay  gold  or  in  credit  instru- 
ments that  constitute  a claim  to  gold.  The  man  who  sells 
goods  receives  a check  or  bill  which  gives  him  a claim  to  gold  • 
the  man  who  buys  goods  pays  with  a check  or  bill  which 
represents  a claim  to  gold.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  banking 
system  all  claims  of  this  nature  are  brought  together  all 
sales  and  purchases  are,  as  it  were,  registered,  so  that’  the 
claims  against  a man  (on  account  of  his  purchases)  may  be 
set  against  the  claims  he  has  on  others  (on  account  of  his 
^les),  and  the  balance  only  paid  to  him  or  collected  from  him. 

or  a claim  on  himself  the  purchaser  by  arrangement  sub- 
stitutes a claim  on  his  bank  or  some  well-known  financial 
house  z.e.  he  pays  with  a draft,  not  on  himself  but  on  the 
bank  (a  check)  or  on  the  financial  house  (a  bill  of  exchange). 
He  IS  paid  with  similar  checks  and  bills,  most  of  which  he 
pays  into  his  banking  account.  Thus,  in  his  banking  account 
the  claims  which  his  sales  give  him  against  others  are  set 
against  the  claims  which  his  purchases  give  others  against  him 
Methods  of  Obtaining  Accounts.  — This  » arrangement,” 
by  which  the  purchaser  is  able  to  give  a draft  on  a bank 
instead  of  allowing  his  creditor  to  draw  on  him,  is  called  a 
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“ banking  account.”  An  account  may  be  created,  either 
by  the  client  paying  in  something  to  the  bank  or  by  the  bank 
making  an  advance  to  the  client.  In  the  first  case  the  client 
places  in  the  bank’s  keeping  a portion  of  his  wealth,  which 
the  bank  is  at  liberty  to  use  as  it  thinks  fit,  so  long  as  it  can 
return  his  wealth  on  demand  or  due  notice ; in  return  for 
the  use  of  his  wealth  the  bank  will  either  pay  him  interest 
or  transact  his  banking  business  for  him  without  making 
any  charge  for  the  service.  In  the  second  case,  in  return 
for  the  payment  of  interest,  the  bank  treats  a client,  who 
has  not  given  the  bank  his  wealth  to  use,  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  it  treats  a client  who  has.  What  the  banker  in  effect 
says  to  his  client  is,  “ Give  me  security  and  pay  me  interest, 
and  I will  pay  your  debts  for  you  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  I do  those  of  a client  who  has  placed  in  my  keeping  a por- 
tion of  his  wealth  for  that  purpose.”  The  client  to  whom 
a credit  is  allowed  by  a bank  has  to  give  some  sort  of  security 
for  repayment ; but  this  security  differs  from  the  deposit 
against  which  the  holder  of  a deposit  account  can  draw 
checks,  inasmuch  as  the  bank  cannot  use  it  in  any  way  ex- 
cept as  security.  If,  for  example,  I deposit  five  hundred 
dollars  with  a bank,  the  bank  can  immediately  lend  them  to 
somebody  else ; if  I receive  a credit  of  $500  and  give  as  se- 
curity my  life-insurance  policy,  the  bank  can  do  nothing  with 
that,  so  long  as  I satisfy  the  conditions  on  which  the  credit 
was  granted.  But  whether  a bank’s  client  has  acquired 
the  right  to  draw  checks  on  the  bank  by  depositing  wealth 
with  the  bank  or  by  receiving  an  advance  from  it,  he  has  that 
right ; the  bank  undertakes  to  honor  checks  signed  by  him, 
i.e.  to  pay  cash  for  them  if  , asked  to  do  so.  An  account 
which  gives  this  right  to  draw  checks,  however  acquired,  is 
a Demand  deposit.”  Banks  will  also  receive  money  on 
deposit  and  pay  interest  on  it,  on  condition  that  it  is  not 
withdrawn  without  the  giving  of  some  days’  notice ; an 
arrangement  of  this  kind  is  a “ Time  deposit.” 
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The  Clearing  House.  — Suppose  a bank  has  made  an 
advance  of  this  kind ; the  bank’s  client  will  wish  to  use  the 
advance,  and  will  use  it  by  drawing  checks  to  the  amount 
of  the  advance  to  pay  his  creditors.  Now  his  creditors  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  will  not  cash  these  checks,  but  will  pay 
them  into  their  banking  accounts  as  deposits;  thus  the  ad- 
vance made  by  one  bank  becomes  a deposit  in  another  bank, 
or,  it  may  be,  in  the  same  bank.  If  the  creditor  to  whom 
the  bank’s  client  pays  the  checks  which  he  draws  against 
his  advance  has  an  account  with  the  same  bank,  the  bank 
has  merely  to  make  two  entries  in  its  books,  deducting  the 
amount^  of  the  check  from  one  account  and  placing  it  to  the 
other ; if  the  checks  are  paid  into  some  other  bank,  they  will 
be  set  against  checks  drawn  on  this  other  bank  and  paid  into 
the  first  bank,  when  the  representatives  of  the  two  banks 
meet  in  the  Clearing-House.  Thus  while  deposits  or  advances 
are  distinct  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  client  or 
bank,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  banking  system  as  a 
whole  deposits  and  advances  are  largely  identical. 

Credit  Extension.  — We  can  see  now  how  banks  are  able 
to  manufacture  credit,”  we  might  almost  say  “manu- 
facture money.”  At  first  they  accepted  deposits  of  gold  and 
loaned  them  out  again,  acting  merely  as  middlemen  between 
those  who  had  and  those  who  wanted  cash.  Now  they 
accept  deposits  which  they  loan  out  again,  and  in  addition 
make  advances  which  have  no  deposits  against  them,  by  creat- 
ing claims  on  themselves  which  their  chents  can  transfer 
m payment  for  their  purchases.  The  bank  makes  an  advance 
to  a client  of  $5000 ; this  means  that  it  undertakes  to  meet 
the  claims  for  gold  on  its  client  to  the  amount  of  $5000; 

It  has  increased  its  liabilities  by  $5000,  and  this  will  appear 
in  Its  balance  sheet  m the  form  of  an  additional  $5000  added 
to  Its  Demand  and  Time  Deposits,  while  there  is  a corre- 
sponding increase  in  its  assets  appearing  in  the  balance 
sheet  m the  form  of  $5000  added  to  its  Loans  and  Discounts 
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When  a bank  makes  an  advance  of  S5000  a mutual  liability 
is  created  between  the  bank  and  its  client ; the  bank  incurs 
a liability  to  find  $5000  in  cash  if  called  on,  and  the  client 
incurs  a liability  to  repay  the  bank  $5000  when  called  on. 
The  bank  can  incur  this  liability  only  because  it  is  never 
called  on  to  meet  it  in  full;  the  cfients  to  whom  it  makes 
advances  draw  checks  against  those  advances  to  pay  their 
debts,  but  the  checks  are  never  all  presented  for  cash  pay- 
ment; most  of  them  always  are  paid  into  other  banks  as 
deposits  and  are  canceled  against  checks  on  these  other 
banks,  which  are  paid  into  the  first  bank  as  deposits.  A 
bank  can  safely  make  advances  because  those  advances  will 
most  of  them  become  deposits  in  otlier  banks,  just  as  its 
own  deposits  consist  largely  of  claims  on  other  banks  which 
have  made  advances  to  their  clients. 

Ill 

The  Cash  Reserve 

Function  of  Reserve.  — Are  there  any  limits  to  this  power 
that  banks  have  of  “ manufacturing  credit,”  and  so  increasing 
the  amount  of  currency?  It  is  obviously  profitable  to  them, 
since  their  clients  pay  them  interest  on  these  check  credits 
in  precisely  the  same  way  as  they  ^ould  if  the  loan  consisted 
of  other  clients’  deposits,  on  which  the  bank  was  paying 
interest  itself.  There  are  limits.  The  extreme  theoretical 
limit  is  the  amount  of  security  which  the  clients  have  to 
offer  for  advances ; since,  however,  banks  will  sometimes 
make  an  advance  simply  on  the  security  of  a client’s  good 
name,  this  extreme  limit  is  vague  and  practically  unim- 
portant. The  real  limit  is  imposed  by  the  need  of  keeping 
a cash  reserve  against  the  liabilities  involved  in  all  accounts, 
credit  as  well  as  deposit  accounts.  Any  one  with  an  account 
at  the  bank  can  draw  checks,  and  a check  is  an  order  on  the 
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bank  to  pay  gold  (or  other  forms  of  money  equivalent  to  gold) , 
which  the  bank  undertakes  to  honor.  Usually  a check  drawm 
on  one  bank  is  paid  into  another  bank  and  simply  canceled 
with  a check  drawn  on  the  second  bank  and  deposited  with 
the  first.  If  people  were  always  content  to  trust  the  bank, 
and  to  make  and  receive  all  payments  by  check,  then  banks 
need  keep  no  cash  reserve.  But  everybody  at  some  time 
needs  cash.  The  demand  for  cash,  or,  to  put  the  same  thing 
in  another  way,  the  extent  to  w'hich  people  will  be  satisfied 
with  payment  by  check  or  other  credit  instruments,  varies, 
so  that  the  cash  reserve  which  a bank  needs  varies  also ; 
but  an  adequate  cash  reserve  the  bank  must  keep.  A check 
is  an  order  to  pay  cash.  A glance  at  a bank’s  balance-sheet 
will  show  that  a small  proportion  only  of  its  assets  are  cash, 
yet  none  of  the  other  assets  will  serve  instead  of  cash,  if  there 
is  anything  in  the  nature  of  a “ run  ” on  the  bank ; checks 
cannot  be  met  by  the  offer  of  investments,  the  securities 
held  against  advances,  bank  buildings,  or  any  of  the  other 
assets,  and  in  such  a time  it  may  be  impossible  to  call  in  loans 
or  to  realize  any  of  the  assets,  except  at  a heavy  loss.  It 
is  essential,  therefore,  that  a bank  keep  a cash  reserve  ade- 
quate to  meet  all  the  demands  for  cash  that  will  be  made  by 
clients  who  have  deposits  with  or  advances  from  the  bank; 
it  is  almost  as  essential  that  the  bank  keep  its  assets  “ liquid,” 
i.e.  invest  its  resources  in  such  a way  that  they  are  not  “ locked 
up  ” and  can  be  converted  into  cash  at  short  notice. 

Conflict  of  Motives  in  Reserve  Management.  — Here  is 
the  banker  s dilemma.  By  keeping  a large  cash  reserve  in 
proportion  to  his  liabilities,  he  wall  secure  safety;  but  he 
will  reduce  his  profits,  since  the  cash  reserve  earns  him  no 
interest,  and  he  may  embarrass  his  clients,  who  rely  on  him 
for  advances  and  may  be  seriously  inconvenienced,  perhaps 
even  driven  into  bankruptcy,  if  he  contracts  his  credits  in 
order  to  strengthen  his  reserve.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
keep  a small  reserve,  freely  giving  his  clients  the  advances 
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they  ask  for  and  increasing  his  profits  by  reducing  the  pro- 
portion of  his  assets  lying  idle,  then  he  will  be  jeopardizing 
security ; in  case  of  a collapse  of  confidence  in  the  business 
world,  he  will  be  unable  to  meet  the  demands  for  cash  made 
upon  him,  and  may  involve  in  his  ruin  many  of  his  clients 
who  had  relied  on  him  to  supply  them  with  cash. 

Regulating  Reserves.  It  is  not  tlie  amount  of  the  cash 
reserve  that  is  the  important  thing  in  banking,  but  the  pro- 
portion of  cash  reserve  to  liabilities,  i.c.  to  outstanding  notes 
and  deposits ; it  would  be  a futile  precaution  to  fix  the  amount 
either  of  reserve  or  of  advances.  And  the  proportion  which 
the  reserve  must  bear  to  the  liabilities  is  not  fixed ; it  varies 
with  the  state  of  confidence  in  the  money  market  and  the 
needs  of  business.  A credit  system  is  a system  based  on 
trust ; when  business  men  have  no  reason  to  distrust  one 
another  s ability  to  pay  cash,  they  will  not  insist  on  cash  and 
will  be  content  with  promises  to  pay  cash,  i.e.  credit  instru- 
ments; when  they  have  reason  to  be  distrustful,  they  will 
want  cash.  When  credit  is  good,  “ credits  ” may  be  increased  ; 
when  credit  is  bad,  “ credits  ” must  be  reduced  — in  other 
words,  ^ the  proportion  which  the  cash  reserve  bears  to  the 
liabilities  to  find  cash  must  be  increased. 

United  States.  In  the  United  States  reliance  has  long 
been  placed  on  legally  prescribed  reserves.  Before  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Federal  reserve  system  the  prescribed 
reserves  were  criticized  because  they  were  rigid,  that  is  to 
say  the  law  required  their  maintenance  irrespective  of  cir- 
^umstances.  In  the  formulation  of  the  Federal  reserve 
system,^  however,  the  attempt  was  made  to  make  credit 
responsive  as  well  as  secure. 

The  cash  reserves  of  the  American  banking  system  are 
variously  prescribed  for  the  different  classes  of  banks  and  for 
the  two  forms  of  bank  credit,  namely,  deposits  and  bank 
notes.  The  Federal  reserve  banks,  of  which  there  are  twelve, 
are  required  to  maintain  a 35  per  cent  reserve  in  gold  and 
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lawful  money  against  their  deposit  Habilities  which  are  mainly 
banker  s balances  regarded  by  the  bankers  themselves  as 
the  equivalent  of  cash  in  their  own  vaults.  All  banks  members 
of  the  Federal  reserve  system  are  required  to  keep  reserves 
of  13  per  cent,  10  per  cent,  or  7 per  cent  according  as  they 
are  situated  in  central  reserve  cities,  reserve  cities,  or  in  smaller 
places.  On  the  other  hand  the  reserve  requirements  for 
bank  notes  vary.  National  bank  notes  and  federal  reserve 
bank  notes  which  are  based  upon  government  bonds  have 
behind  them  no  special  cash  reserve  beyond  a 5 per  cent 
specie  reserve  deposited  as  a special  redemption  fund  with 
the  government.  Federal  reserve  notes,  based  on  com- 
mercial paper  acquired  by  the  Federal  reserve  banks,  are 
required  to  have  a forty  per  cent  reserve  in  gold.  Under 
the  Federal  law,  however,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  author- 
ized under  adequate  safeguards  to  suspend  reserve  require- 
ments for  a period  of  thirty  days  and  to  renew  the  suspension 
for  periods  of  fifteen  days.  The  power  thus  accorded  to  the 
Board  lifts  the  charge  of  rigidity  formally  leveled  at  the 
national  reserve  requirements. 

Banks  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  several  states  are 
subjected  to  various  reserve  requirements.  State  laws  vary 
not  only  with  respect  to  percentages,  but  also  with  respect 
to  location  and  composition.  Note  issue  by  State  banks, 
while  legal  in  a good  many  cases  in  so  far  as  charter  rights 
are  concerned,  are  rendered  practically  impossible  through  a 
federal  10  per  cent  tax. 

England.  English  banks  keep  no  fixed  proportion  of 
cash  reserve  to  liabilities,  and  seldom  keep  a 25  per  cent 
reserve ; but  by  strengthening  their  reserve  in  anticipation 
of  any  unusual  call  for  gold  they  have  been  able  for  over 
a generation,  except  during  the  crisis  precipitated  by  the 
Great  War,  to  meet  all  demands  on  them.  The  cash  reserve 
of  the  English  banking  system  as  a whole  is  probably  smaller, 
in  proportion  to  liabilities  to  find  cash,  than  is  the  case  in 
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a ly  other  country,  and  the  reserve  is  concentrated  at  a 
single  point  in  a way  that  is  not  found  elsewhere.  The  other 
binks  keep  the  greater  part  of  their  reserves  in  the  form  of 
a deposit  with  the  Bank  of  England.  They  do  this  (although 
tlie  bank  pays  no  interest  on  such  deposits)  partly  because 
tlie  Bank  of  England  has  facilities  which  the  other  banks 
Ic  ck  for  safeguarding  large  amounts  of  bullion,  partly  in  order 
tliat  they  may  be  able  to  pay  one  another  clearing-house 
b ilances  in  checks  on  the  Bank  of  England.  Now  the  Bank 
itself,  in  addition  to  acting  thus  as  the  banker’s  bank,  does 
a 1 ordinary  banking  business,  and  therefore  loans  out  its 
deposits  to  customers,  discounts  bills  of  exchange,  and  makes 
aivances  on  other  security,  keeping  only  a proportion  of 
its  assets  in  cash  or  bullion.  It  keeps  a much  bigger  cash 
ri  serve  in  proportion  to  its  liabilities  than  any  other  bank; 
S' ill  the  other  banks  treat  their  deposits  with  the  Bank  as 
e juivalent  to  cash,  so  that  the  reserve  which  the  banks  state 
t]  lat  they  are  keeping  against  their  liabilities  is  not  altogether 
a cash  reserve ; the  Bank  of  England’s  owm  banking  transac- 
tions  reduce  still  further  the  amount  of  actual  cash  kept  as 
a reserve  against  the  liability  of  all  banks  to  pay  cash,  if 
c died  on,  to  the  amount  of  their  current  and  deposit  ac- 
c )unts. 

The  law  has  permitted  yet  a further  deduction ; the  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  1844,  while  forbidding  the  issue  of  notes  ad- 
ditional to  the  notes  already  in  circulation  except  against  an 
e ][uivalent  deposit  of  coin  or  bullion,  pennitted  the  Bank  to 
issue  £14,000,000  against  securities.^  The  Bank  is  in  two 
departments,  a Banking  Department  and  a Note  Issue  De- 
p irtment ; the  Banking  Department  places  all  gold  that 


1 This  amount  has  since  been  increased  to  £18,450,000  by  the  provision  in 
tl  e Act  that  when  a bank  with  the  right  to  issue  notes  lost  that  right  by  amalga- 
n ation  with  a London  bank,  or  any  other  cause,  the  Bank  of  England  might 
ir  crease  its  note  issue  against  securities  by  two  thirds  of  the  amount  of  the 
h psed  issue. 
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comes  to  it  in  the  Note  Issue  Department,  taking  out  notes 
in  exchange.  Thus  the  “ cash  ” reserve  of  the  Banking 
Department  is  a reserve  of  notes,  and  of  these  notes  some 
twenty  millions  are  issued  against  securities,  not  against  gold. 
The  credit  system  of  England  is  like  a pyramid,  the  apex  of 
which  is  the  gold  reserve ; but  the  pyramid  rests  not  on  its 
base,  but  on  its  apex,  and  the  balance  of  it  depends  on  the 
judgment  of  the  managers  and  directors  of  the  banks  that 
compose  it,  above  all  on  the  judgment  of  the  directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 

English  bankers  are  not  required  by  law  to  maintain  any 
definite  proportion  between  their  cash  reserve  and  their 
liabilities.  This  system  is  defended,  as  against  the  system  of 
a legal  minimum,  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  both  more  econom- 
ical and  safer;  more  economical  because  it  permits  a re- 
duction in  the  cash  reserve  lying  idle,  when  the  temper  of 
the  money  market  is  confident;  safer,  because  it  throws  on 
the  banker  the  full  responsibility  of  maintaining  an  adequate 
reserve,  so  that  he  will  be  constantly  anticipating  changes 
in  the  market  with  a view  to  strengthening  his  reserve  before 
the  need  comes,  instead  of  relying  on  a statutory  20  per  cent 
or  25  per  cent  reserve.  This  constant  anticipation  of  the 
demand  for  cash,  and  variation  of  the  reserve  in  accordance 
with  it,  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  banker’s  work, 
and  controls  English  banking  policy.  In  England  a banker 
is  expected  to  keep  his  assets  liquid,  in  order  to  protect  his 
reserve. 

A distinguished  banker  once  said  that  the  art  of  banking 
lay  in  being  able  to  distinguish  between  a Bill  of  Exchange 
and  a Mortgage,  because  a Bill  of  Exchange  is  the  chief 
example  of  a liquid  asset,  while  a Mortgage  locks  up  one’s 
money  for  a long  term  of  years.  A bank’s  assets,  as  stated 
in  a balance-sheet,  illustrate  this  principle.  First  comes 
“ Cash  in  vault  or  on  deposit  with  Federal  Reserve  Bank,” 
essential  to  the  banker’s  work  because  needed  to  meet  demands 
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for  cash,  but  a comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  whole 
because  earning  the  bank  no  interest.  Next  “ Demand  ” 
or  “ Call  Loans  ” ; these  are  advances  to  brokers  and  specu- 
lators, at  a low  rate  of  interest  in  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  the  bank  can  insist  on  repayment  on  demand.  Next, 
the  most  important  item,  “ Loans  and  discounts.”  The 
loans  are  made  on  some  security  and,  being  made  for  a def- 
inite term,  take  the  bank’s  assets  out  of  its  control  only  for 
that  term.  Discounts  are  really  only  a special  kind  of  “ loan.” 
A client  of  the  bank,  having  sold  goods  to  a customer  in  an- 
other country,  has  been  paid  with  a bill  due,  say,  in  three 
months ; he  wants  the  money  at  once,  and  goes  to  the  bank, 
which  takes  the  bill  from  him  at  its  face  value  less  three  months’ 
interest  or  discount.  The  transaction  is  really  a loan  on  the 
security  of  the  bill,  since  the  client  will  have  to  indorse  the 
bill,  thus  making  himself  liable  to  meet  it  when  it  becomes 
due,  if  the  person- on  whom  it  is  drawn  does  not  do  so;  at 
the  same  time  it  is  just  the  kind  of  investment  the  bank 
wants,  since  it  is  secure  — the  goods  should  have  reached 
the  foreign  customer,  been  sold,  and  provided  him  with  the 
money  to  meet  the  bill  by  the  time  the  three  months  have 
elapsed  — and  it  ties  the  bank  for  three  months  only.  Next 
come  “ Stocks  and  Bonds,”  earning  for  the  bank  a good  rate 
of  interest,  but  a comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  whole 
assets  because  they  are  of  little  use  in  times  of  stringency  for 
strengthening  the  reserve.  Last  come  “ Banking  House  and 
Fixtures,”  a small  item. 

Strengthening  Reserves.  — The  method  by  which  a bank 
protects  its  reseroe  will  be  clear  from  this  consideration  of  its 
assets.  The  banker  will  watch  all  the  signs  of  the  market, 
and,  if  he  anticipates  a demand  for  cash,  will  restrict  his 
loans  and  discount  fewer  bills.  Meanwhile  loans  made  pre- 
viously will  come  to  the  end  of  their  term  and  bills  held  by 
the  bank  will  fall  due,  so  that  the  banker  will  be  acquiring 
“ claims  to  cash  ” to  set  against  the  claims  which  the  bank’s 
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depositors  have  on  the  bank,  and  thus  the  proportion  which 
the  cash  reserve  bears  to  the  outstanding  liabilities  is  in- 
creased. The  restriction  of  credit  must  not  be  done  suddenly ; 
so  many  businesses  are  dependent  on  advances  from  banks 
that  a sudden  withdrawal  of  these  advances  by  the  banks 
would  precipitate  many  into  bankruptcy  and  perhaps  pro- 
duce a financial  crisis.  The  device  by  which  a gradual  and 
safe  restriction  is  effected  is  the  raising  of  the  rate  of  interest 
charged  for  loans  and  the  rate  of  discount  charged  on  bills. 
By  this  device  those  who  can  possibly  do  without  the  bank’s 
assistance  will  do  so  to  avoid  the  expense  of  the  higher  rate 
of  interest,  while  those  who  must  have  the  assistance  will 
be  able  to  get  it  by  paying  for  it. 

Under  the  Federal  Reserve  System  a member  bank,  un- 
able because  of  inadequate  reserves  to  extend  further  credit, 
can  by  rediscounting  acceptable  commercial  paper  or  by  offer- 
ing prescribed  collateral  with  its  own  note  obtain  advances 
from  its  reserve  bank.  These  advances  are  added  to  the 
member  bank’s  balance  and  permit  it  to  extend  such  further 
credit  as  circumstances  require.  A general  resort  to  the  re- 
serve banks  for  advances  of  this  kind  enables  the  reserve  banks 
to  control  the  discount  and  interest  rates  that  the  member 
banks  themselves  quote  on  the  theory  that  no  member  bank 
will  quote  a rate  lower  than  it  itself  has  to  pay  at  the  reserve 
bank.  In  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  the  big 
central  banks  hold  large  balances  for  the  bankers  and  these 
central  banks  make  advances  to  the  other  banks  for  further 
loan  and  discount  operations.  Responsibility  for  protecting 
the  home  reserves  thus  devolves  upon  these  central  banks. 
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IV 

The  Social  Utility  of  the  Credit  System 

There  remains  for  consideration  the  broad  question  of 
the  social  utility  of  this  banking  and  credit  system  which 
we  have  been  studying.  How  does  it  aid  production?  Is 
it  essential  to  the  modern  organization  of  industry  or  (as 
some  think)  a useless  and  dangerous  excrescence,  main- 
tained merely  because  so  many  people  are  interested  in  its 
profits?  Briefly  it  may  be  said  that  the  system  is  essential 
and  fundamental.  The  principle  underlying  the  whole  of 
modern  industry  is  the  productiveness  of  specialization. 
Specialization,  we  have  seen,  involves  exchange  and  produc- 
tion in  anticipation  of  demand.  The  credit  system  facili- 
tates exchange  and  finances  production  in  anticipation  of  demand. 

Influence  on  Exchange.  — It  facilitates  exchange.  Direct 
exchange  or  barter  is  clumsy.  The  use  of  a commodity, 
in  the  form  of  coin,  as  a medium  of  exchange  is  clumsy ; im- 
agine the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  that  would  be  needed 
if  all  modern  commerce  were  carried  on  on  a basis  of  specie 
payments ! The  credit  system  enables  us  to  substitute  an 
order  on  a bank  or  a bill  of  exchange,  a promise  to  pay  cash, 
for  cash  itself,  and  then  bring  these  j)romises  together  and 
cancel  them.  It  is  a sort  of  clearing-house,  in  which  a man’s 
debts  and  claims  are  brought  together  and  set  against  each 
other.  A reserve  of  gold  is  still  needed,  but  only  a reserve. 
For  the  commodity,  gold,  we  have  substituted  as  our  medium 
of  exchange  the  institution,  the  bank.  This  is  the  earliest 
function  of  the  credit  system ; the  bill  of  exchange  arose 
centuries  before  the  bank-note,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
shipping  bullion  to  pay  for  imports;  and  early  banks,  like 
the  Bank  of  Amsterdam  described  by  Adam  Smith,  were 
established  to  supply,  not  credit,  but  a satisfactory  medium 
of  exchange. 
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Influence  on  Production.  — The  credit  system  finances 
production  in  anticipation  of  demand.  We  have  seen  how 
specialization  necessitates  production  in  anticipation  of  de- 
mand ; it  makes  the  process  of  production  so  lengthy  and 
roundabout  that  it  has  to  be  commenced  months  and  perhaps 
years  before  the  product  will  be  wanted.  Payment,  however, 
is  not  made  by  the  consumer  until  he  receives  the  finished 
product.  When  I pay  $2.50  for  a flannel  shirt,  I receive 
a finished  commodity  which  the  retailer  stocked  perhaps  a 
month  ago,  the  wholesaler  perhaps  three  months  ago ; the 
flannel  of  which  it  is  made  was  manufactured  nine  months 
ago  out  of  yarn  spun  twelve  months  ago,  and  the  wool 
was  grown  two  years  ago;  buildings  and  machinery  were 
required  to  carry  through  the  different  processes  of  manu- 
facture, coal  to  drive  the  machinery,  and  means  of  trans- 
port to  convey  the  material  from  one  stage  of  produc- 
tion to  the  next.  Scores  of  firms  have  incurred  expenditure 
months  and  years  before  I pay  $2.50,  in  order  that  the  shirt 
may  be  ready.  All  relied  on  the  ultimate  sale  of  the  shirt 
to  reimburse  them  for  their  expenditure,  but  the  expenditure 
had  to  be  incurred  first.  The  question  is,  how  was  this  ex- 
penditure met?  The  woolen  shirt  is  only  one  transaction 
among  millions,  on  all  of  which  expenditure  had  to  be  in- 
curred before  payment  could  be  obtained. 

Releasing  Funds  Tied  Up.  — The  first  source  from  which 
such  expenditure  is  met  is  current  income  from  shirts  already 
sold.  The  $2.50  I paid  for  a shirt  two  years  ago  may  have 
Just  percolated  to  the  farmer  whose  wool  is  in  my  new  shirt ; 
the  payment  a farmer  receives  for  last  year’s  clip  should 
normally  meet  the  expenses  of  this  year’s.  But  many  firms 
cannot  afford  to  wait  for  payment,  and  all  firms  at  starting 
and  at  other  times  have  to  face  periods  during  w'hich  there 
are  no  incomings  to  balance  outgoings,  since  their  products 
are  either  incomplete  or  cannot  find  a market  at  the  moment. 

Anticipating  Funds.  — The  second  source  is  savings.  Each 
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person  in  the  series  has  something  in  hand  when  he  starts  in 
busmess,  with  which  to  buy  plant  and  materials,  and  to  meet 
expenses  until  the  products  of  the  business  begin  to  bring 
in  an  income.  This  is  the  chief  resource ; without  it  special- 
ization  to  the  extent  that  it  is  found  in  modern  industry 
could  not  be  adopted.  But  it  does  not  afford  a complete 
answer  to  our  problem,  because  its  usefulness  is  limited  by 
Us  amount  and  the  number  of  times  it  can  be  turned  over, 
^or  example,  a retailer  having  bought  stock  would  be  bound 
to  sell  out  that  stock  before  he  could  get  any  new  stock  — 
even  though  he  might  find  that  something  quite  different 
was  in  demand.  A manufacturer,  having  bought  yarn  and 
woven  flannel  from  it,  would  have  to  sell  and  get  paid  for 
the  flannel,  before  he  could  buy  any  more  yarn  to  continue 
manufacturmg.  In  these  cases  the  difiSculty  might  be  over- 
come by  the  producer  spreading  his  working  capital  over 
a large  number  of^  operations,  so  that  some  payments  would 
always  be  coming  in ; but  the  farmer  could  not  do  this  The 
farmer  gets  the  greater  part  of  his  income  at  one  period  of 
the  year,  when  he  sells  the  clip ; if  for  any  reason,  such  as 
drought,  he  be  forced  to  incur  unusual  expenses,  and  cash 
dealings  were  the  only  method  of  payment,  he  would  go 
bankrupt,  although  he  might  have  wool  and  mutton  growing 
sufficient  to  meet  all  his  expenses.  Similarly  a hop-farmer 
might  have  all  his  working  capital  tied  up  in  a promising 
-rop ; the  crop  is  attacked  by  a blight,  but  can  be  saved  if 
le  can  go  to  the  expense  of  washing  it;  if  the  two  resources 
ve  ave  dealt  with  so  far  were  the  only  resources  available 
le  could  not  save  it.  And  all  businesses,  commercial  and 
ndustrial  as  well  as  farming,  would  be  unable  — without 
credit  in  some  form  or  other  — to  extend  their  operations  to 
meet  a growing  demand,  except  by  the  slow  process  of  saving. 

he  flannel  manufacturer,  for  example,  might  be  absolutely 
< ertam  that  he  could  sell  double  the  quantity  he  sold  last 
; ^ear  and  yet  be  unable  to  make  more  than  last  year  — unless 
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he  can  raise  money  now  on  the  value  of  his  next  year's  output, 
and  with  it  buy  additional  yarn,  plant,  labor,  etc. 

This  is  what  the  credit  system  enables  him  to  do.  The 
credit  system  affords,  in  addition  to  income  and  savings,  a 
third  and  most  elastic  resource  from  which  the  expenditure 
incurred  in  producing  ahead  of  demand  can  be  met.  Credit 
is  the  exchange  of  “ present  ” goods  for  “ future  ” goods. 
On  the  assurance  that  you  will  be  able  to  pay  when  your 
product  is  completed  and  sold,  you  can  borrow  now  the 
wherewithal  to  purchase  goods  now.  Notes,  bills  of  exchange, 
and  bank  credit  are  the  means  by  which  you  are  enabled 
to  do  this.  The  farmer,  needing  machinery  to  harvest 
his  crop,  pays  for  the  machinery  with  credit  obtained  at  his 
bank ; when  the  wheat  is  harvested  with  the  aid  of  the  ma- 
chinery, this  advance  will  be  liquidated.  The  bank  loan 
tides  over  the  interval  between  the  use  of  the  machinery  and 
production  of  the  crop.  The  crop,  when  harvested,  will 
be  worth  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  machinery  and 
meet  all  other  expenses ; but  the  machinery  is  needed  to 
harvest  the  crop.  The  farmer,  therefore,  buys  the  machinery 
with  a promise  secured  on  the  crop,  i.e.  exchanges  the  “ future” 
crop  for  the  “ present  ” machinery.  The  machinery  maker 
may  carry  the  farmer  on  “ open  account.”  In  that  event 
he  is  likely  to  discount  his  own  note  at  the  bank.  Or  again 
the  farmer  may  give  the  machine  maker  a promissory  note 
which  the  machine  maker  indorses  and  discounts.  In  either 
case  the  bank  making  the  discount  is  really  meeting  for  the 
farmer,  until  his  crop  is  harvested,  the  claim  against  him 
which  his  purchase  of  machinery  has  created. 

Discounting.  — Or  suppose  the  wheat  is  grown  and  har- 
vested ; an  English  importer  buys  it  and  gives  his  acceptance 
of  a bill  payable  in  three  months.  He  cannot  pay  cash  for 
the  wheat  until  he  has  sold  it  himself,  and  he  cannot  sell  it 
until  it  has  reached  England,  all  of  which  takes  time;  but 
he  cannot  get  it  to  England,  where  it  is  wanted,  without 
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giving  the  ^ farmer  something  — because  the  farmer  wants 
to  get  on  with  his  farming,  or  may  have  to  meet  a note  which 
he  gave  in  payment  for  machinery ; so  he  gives  the  farmer  a 
promise  to  pay  in  three  months  (by  wliich  time  he  will  have 
got  the  grain  to  England  and  sold  it) ; the  farmer  discounts 
the  bill,  i.e.  a bank  takes  it  from  him  and  undertakes  to  meet 
all  claims  on  him  for  cash  to  the  amount  of  the  bill  (less  dis- 
count) , the  bank  can  wait  until  the  three  months  have 
elapsed,  because  it  has  a cash  reserve  sufficient  to  meet  any 
claims  for  actual  cash,  and  can  rely  on  being  able  to  cancel 

any  checks  drawn  on  it  by  the  farmer  against  checks  drawn 
on  other  banks  and  deposited  with  it. 

The  bill  of  exchange,  which  the  bank  will  take,  giving  to 
the  holder  in  exchange  an  account  subject  to  his  checks, 
is  the  chief  means  by  which  international  commerce  is  carried 
on ; the  term  of  the  bill  tides  the  importer  over  the  interval 
between  his  purchase  of  the  goods  in  the  foreign  country  and 
the  sale  of  them  in  his  own.  The  same  function  is  performed 
by  the  bank  if,  instead  of  discounting  the  bill  received  by  the 
farmer  in  our  last  instance,  it  makes  the  grain-importer  an 
advance.  The  importer  uses  the  advance  to  pay  for  the 
grain,  and  repays  it  when  he  has  sold  the  grain;  the  bank 
undertakes,  this  time  as  before,  to  meet  all  claims  against 
the  value  of  that  grain  between  the  time  when  it  is  grown  in 
America  and  the  time  when  it  is  sold  in  England.  This  grant 
of  an  advance  by  banks  is  the  most  usual  method  of  financing 
production  in  anticipation  of  demand.  Suppose  our  flannel 
manufacturer  foresees  a big  demand  for  tennis  flannels  • he 
IS  already  working  up  to  the  limit  of  his  capital,  but  he  is 
so  sure  that  additional  flannel  can  be  sold  that  he  wishes  to 
increase  his  output.  The  only  way  he  can  do  this  is  to  go 
to  the  bank,  convince  them  that  his  anticipations  are  correct 
and  also  give  them  security  for  repayment,  and  so  get  a loan 
from  them  with  which  to  increase  his  production.  He  has 
borrowed  on  the  assurance  that  with  the  loan  he  will  be  able  to 
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produce  more,  and  the  increased  product  will  more  than  re- 
pay the  loan;  the  additional  materials,  labor,  etc.,  which  he 
purchases  with  the  loan  are  really  paid  for  by,  i.e.  exchanged 
for,  the  additional  flannel  they  produce.  The  banks,  with 
their  cash  reserves  and  their  system  of  canceling  claims  for 
cash  against  each  other,  can  give  loans  or  advances  to  in- 
crease production  in  the  form  of  promises  to  pay  cash  or 
claims  to  cash  without  having  to  produce  more  than  a small 
proportion  of  actual  cash.  In  every  case  the  bank  enables 
the  producer  to  realize  now  a portion  of  the  future  value 
of  his  product,  and  so  enables  him  to  produce  that  product. 

Collateral  Security.  — The  bank  enables  him  to  do  this 
by  taking  on  itself  the  responsibility  for  finding  any  cash 
that  may  be  claimed  from  him  between  the  time  when  he 
commences  his  part  of  the  productive  process  and  the  time 
when  he  completes  it ; the  bank  can  undertake  this  respon- 
sibility, while  others  cannot,  because  the  bank  is  the  institu- 
tion through  which  purchases  and  receipts  are  brought  to- 
gether and  canceled  against  each  other,  the  bank’s  cash  re- 
serve being  maintained  to  meet  such  demands  as  there  are 
for  actual  cash.  The  real  security  on  which  a bank  relies, 
when  it  makes  the  advance  to  a business  man,  is  the  addi- 
tional product  which  the  advance  will  enable  him  to  put  on 
the  market ; it  requires  him,  as  a rule,  to  give  it  other  security, 
in  case  his  undertaking  prove  a failure,  but  the  nature  of  this 
other  security  is  exactly  indicated  by  its  name,  “ collateral 
security,”  and  it  is  always  a great  nuisance  to  a bank  to 
have  to  sell  the  collateral  security  in  order  to  secure  repay- 
ment of  an  advance.  Collateral  security  is  like  the  pledge 
left  with  a pawnbroker  for  repayment  of  a loan ; if  we  did 
not  expect  to  be  able  to  repay  the  loan,  we  should  sell  the 
pledge,  not  pawn  it. 

Summary.  — Thus  the  credit  system  is  needed  to  finance 
the  production  in  anticipation  of  demand  to  which  speciali- 
zation leads;  and  its  special  function  is  to  give  elasticity 
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to  the  productive  organuation  in  response  to  the  constant 
fluctuation  in  demand.  It  aiso  has  the  effect  of  neutraiizing 
to  a great  extent  the  irreguiarity  of  nature ; it  enables  the 
farmer  to  derive  from  his  farm  a regular  income,  month  by 
month  mstead  of  receivmg  his  whole  year’s  income  in  one 
gulp  when  the  harvest  comes  in  and  is  sold ; it  does  so  by 
enabhng  him  to  begm  to  draw  on  the  value  of  his  next  harvest 
as  soon  as  the  growing  of  it  has  begun ; financiers  will  accept 
bills  for  him  because  they  rely  on  his  harvest  to  enable  him 
to  meet  the  bills  when  due.  Because  the  credit  system 
facilitates  exchange  and  assists  production  in  anticipation 

wh,Vh““iK’  possible  the  extreme  specialization 

which  IS  the  chief  source  of  the  material  wealth  of  modern 

societies.  It  is  therefore  fundamental  to  modern  industry 

in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  degree  as  are  the  means  of 

transport;  it  developed  as  they  developed,  and,  though  its 

wor  mg  is  not  so  obvious  as  are  bridges,  embankments,  and 
docks,  It  IS  as  important. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  LEVEL  OF  PRICES  AND  FOREIGN  EXCHANGES 

I 

The  Measurement  of  Changes  in  the  Level  of  Prices 

Significance  of  the  “ Level  of  Prices.”  — A price  is  the 
amount  of  money  for  which  a commodity  exchanges  in  the 
market.  Since  most  commodities  are  exchanged  for  money, 
money  becomes  the  standard  of  value ; instead  of  saying  that 
a bicycle  is  worth  thirty  bushels  of  wheat,  we  say  that  the 
bicycle  is  worth  $30  and  wheat  is  worth  $i  a bushel.  If  the 
price  of  a commodity  rises,  we  take  it  as  an  indication  that  its 
value  has  risen,  i.e.  that  we  can  get  in  exchange  for  it  more  of 
other  commodities  than  we  could  before ; if  its  price  falls,  we 
expect  to  get  less  of  other  commodities  in  exchange  for  it. 
Sometimes,  however,  we  find  that  the  price  of  a thing  has 
gone  up,  and  yet  the  thing  will  exchange  for  no  more  of 
other  commodities  than  it  would  before,  because  the  prices  of 
most  other  commodities  have  gone  up  at  the  same  time ; the 
price  of  a bicycle,  for  example,  may  have  gone  up  to  $45,  and 
the  bicycle  still  exchange  for  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  only,  be- 
cause the  price  of  wheat  has  gone  up  to  $i  .50  a bushel.  When 
a change  in  prices  occurs  with  apparently  no  corresponding 
change  in  values,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
change  is  not  in  the  things  exchanged  for  money,  but  in  the 
money  for  which  the  things  are  exchanged.  In  other  words, 
changes  in  the  general  level  of  prices  mean  that  money,  like 
other  things,  has  its  value,  and  that  its  value  is  subject  to 
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change  like  other  values.  We  say  a certain  suit  is  worth 

f one  ounce  of  gold 

(the  bullion  equivalent  of  $20.67  m coin)  is  worth  that  suit  of 

clothes.  If  ten  years  later  we  find  a similar  suit  worth  $31 
and  that  most  other  things  that  formerly  were  worth  $20.67 
are  now  worth  about  $31,  we  shall  be  forced  to  the  conclusion 
not  that  the  value  of  suits  has  changed  (except  in  relation  to 
money), ^ but  that  the  value  of  money  has  changed;  it  has 
fallen,  since  half  as  much  money  again  has  to  be  given  to  get 
a suit,  and  most  other  things,  as  was  needed  ten  years  ago. 
More  usually,  instead  of  saying  that  the  value  of  money  has 
changed,  we  say  that  its  purchasing  power  has  changed ; the 
meaning  is  the  same,  since  the  purchasing  power  of  money 
IS  its  power  to  exchange  for  other  things. 

Index  Numbers.  - Changes  in  the  value  of  most  things  are 
measured  by  reference  to  money  and  expressed  in  prices: 
obviously  changes  in  the  value  of  money  cannot  be  measured 
by  reference  to  money.  They  can,  however,  be  measured 
with  as  much  accuracy,  at  any  rate,  as  changes  in  the  value 
of  other  things  are  measured  by  money.  No  other  sinqle 
commodity  will  serve  as  a standard  of  money’s  fluctuations 
since  no  single  commodity  is  free  from  fluctuations  in  value 
greater  than  the  fluctuations  of  money;  if  any  commodity 
were  capable  of  indicating  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money 
It  would  have  displaced  gold  as  the  basis  of  currency.  If’ 
however,  we  can  get  the  average  fluctuations  in  price  of  a 
considerable  number  of  commodities,  this  will  give  us  the 
changes  m the  value  or  purchasing  power  of  money;  this 
IS  done  by  making  what  is  called  an  Index  Number  A 
lumber  of  commodities  are  taken,  and  the  average  price  of 
1 given  quantity  of  each  in  a given  year  noted ; the  prices 
ire  then  totaled  up  and  form  the  standard  with  which 
/ariations  will  be  compared.  The  variation  in  prices  in  any 
other  year  can  then  be  measured  by  totaling  the  average 
jmces  for  this  other  year  of  the  same  quantities  of  the  same 
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commodities,  and  expressing  this  total  as  a percentage  of 
the  total  for  the  standard  year.  Index  numbers  are  regularly 
published  by  the  London  Economist,  the  British  Board  of 
Trade,  and  by  Bradstreet’s  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  in  the 
United  States.  Various  methods  are  employed  in  compiling 
index  numbers,  questions  of  “ weighting,”  averages  to  be 
employed,  etc.,  entering  into  the  calculation.  Weighting  in- 
volves giving  to  different  commodities  different  degrees  of 
importance.  Averages  may  be  arithmetic,  geometric,  or 
harmonic.  The  simple  unweighted,  arithmetic  average 
gives  results  that  do  not  differ  significantly  from  those  obtained 
by  more  exact  processes.  All  the  published  index  numbers 
agree  as  to  the  general  trend  of  prices.  The  prices  on  which 
most  index  numbers  are  based  are  wholesale,  not  retail  prices, 
although  retail  prices  are  the  prices  that  concern  the  general 
public  immediately.  It  is  more  difficult,  however,  to  get 
retail  prices  than  to  get  wholesale  prices,  and  the  quality  of 
finished  commodities  in  shops  varies  more  than  the  quality 
of  raw  materials ; the  statistician,  therefore,  is  forced  to  take 
the  prices  of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs,  and  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  relation  of  retail  to  wholesale 
prices  will  not  be  materially  different  at  the  different  periods 
under  comparison. 

Effects  of  Changes  in  Price  Level.  — The  effects  of  the 
changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  which  the  device 
of  index  numbers  enables  us  to  measure,  are  important. 
Contracts  are  frequent  which  cover  a period  of  years;  a 
change  in  the  general  level  of  prices  during  the  period  alters 
the  conditions  of  the  contract.  A farmer,  for  example,  may 
take  a farm  on  a seven  years’  lease  at  a rate  based  on  current 
wheat  prices;  a general  fall  in  prices  takes  place,  and  the 
farmer  finds  himself  still  bound  to  pay  a rent  based  on  high 
prices,  while  the  prices  he  is  receiving  for  his  produce  are 
low.  A general  rise  in  prices  is  adverse  to  the  interests  of 
all  people  with  fixed  incomes,  since  their  money  incomes  will 
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1 . "I  • It  is  usually  adverse 

to  the  interest  of  wage-earners.  The>'  are,  as  a class,  less 

skilled  at  bargaining,  and  have  less  knowledge  of  market 
conditions,  than  the  employers  to  whom  they  sell  their  labor ; 

ey  o not  therefore  secure  an  increase  in  wages  proportionate 
to  the  increased  cost  of  living.  On  the  other  hand,  a period 
ot  tailing  prices  usually  means  an  increase  in  the  real  wages  of 
t e wage-earners ; this  is  so  because,  as  a class,  they  resist 
reductions  of  their  money-wages  when  prices  are  falling  more 
stubbornly  and  with  more  success  than  they  demand  increases 
m times  of  rising  prices.  Business  men  as  a class  and 
capitalists  benefit  by  rising  prices.  Production  is  a lengthy 
process  ; there  is  a possibility  at  each  stage  in  it  of  buyin^^ 
materials  and  labor  at  one  level  of  prices  and  selling  the 
products  at  a new  and  higher  level.  They  get  what  the  classes 
with  fixed  incomes  and  the  wage-earners  lose;  the  “labor 
unrest  ’’of  the  last  few  years  of  rising  prices  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a rapid  and,  in  the  aggregate,  enormous  increase 
ui  the  amount  of  income  assessed  for  Income  Tax. 

II 

Causes  of  Changes  in  the  Level  of  Prices 

Influence  of  Gold.  — What  are  the  causes  of  these  changes 
n the  value  or  purchasing  power  of  money  ? If  gold  were  the 
only  kind  of  money  in  use,  the  cause  would  be  clear,  viz.  a 
< hange  m the  quantity  of  gold  relative  to  other  things.  Gold 
] 3 a commodity  like  other  things,  and  its  value  will  be  affected 
by  a change  m its  supply,  just  as  the  values  of  other  things 
ire  affected  by  changes  in  their  supply.  If  the  supply  of 

^ the  supply  of  other  things,  then  more 

^ old  will  have  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  those  other  things  * 

1 at  one  time  a suit  could  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  one 
c unce  of  gold,  or  $20.67,  after  a great  increase  in  theproduction 
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of  gold,  accompanied  by  no  corresponding  increase  in  the 
facilities  for  producing  suits,  a man  will  have  to  give  more 
than  one  ounce  of  gold  for  a suit,  perhaps  an  ounce  and  a half, 
or  $31.  To-day,  however,  gold  forms  only  a small  proportion 
of  the  money  in  use ; can  we  still  find  a connection  between  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  the  value  of  money?  The  answer  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  influence  of  the  production  of  gold  on  the 
level  of  prices  is  greater  than  ever  it  was,  but  is  indirect. 

Difference  between  Gold  and  Other  Commodities.  — 
Formerly,  when  the  precious  metals  were  the  only  important 
medium  of  exchange,  the  influence  on  the  level  of  prices  of  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  was  direct. 
The  owners  of  the  new  gold  or  silver  offered  it  in  exchange  for 
the  commodities  they  wished  to  purchase,  and,  in  order  to 
secure  them,  offered  more  of  it  than  others  were  doing ; thus 
they  set  a new  and  higher  gold  or  silver  price  for  the  commod- 
ities they  purchased.  It  may  be  objected  that  if  the  new 
wealth  they  had  acquired  had  been  not  gold  or  silver,  but 
something  else,  the  effect  would  have  been  the  same ; they 
would  have  been  enabled  by  their  new  wealth  to  outbid 
competitors  for  the  commodities  they  wanted,  and  so  force 
the  prices  of  these  commodities  up.  That  is  true,  but  if 
their  new  wealth  had  been  anything  but  gold  or  silver,  had 
been,  for  example,  some  merchandise,  then  the  rise  in  price 
of  the  commodities  they  purchased  would  have  been  counter- 
balanced by  the  fall  in  price,  due  to  the  increase  in  the  supply 
of  it,  of  the  kind  of  merchandise  that  they  brought  into  the 
market.  It  is  only  when  the  new  wealth  which  enables  its 
holders  to  force  up  the  prices  of  the  commodities  they  want 
is  money  of  some  sort  that  the  rise  in  price  they  cause  is 
counterbalanced  by  no  fall  in  price  elsewhere ; it  is  counter- 
balanced by  no  fall  in  price,  because  it  is  itself  a fall  in  the 
value  of  money. 

Indirect  Influence  of  Changes  in  Gold  Supply.  — To-day 
the  direct  influence  still  operates,  since  the  holders  of  the  new 
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gold  will  use  it  for  purchases ; it  is,  however,  comparatively 
unimportant,  first,  because  the  proportion  of  gold  payments  to 
other  payments  is  small,  and  secondly,  because  new  gold 
nearly  always  as  a matter  of  fact  finds  its  way  to  some  bank ; 
the  owners  of  the  new  gold  prefer  the  convenient  right  to  draw 
checks  on  a bank  to  the  inconvenient  necessity  of  handling  and 
safeguarding  large  quantities  of  bulUon.  Now  banks,  as  we 
saw,^  create  currency  or  money  by  giving  to  their  cHents 
credits  subject  to^  checks  in  return  for  security.  The  extent 
to  which  they  will  make  such  advances  with  a given  cash 
reserve  varies  with  the  state  of  feeling  in  business ; but, 
other  things  being  equal,  as  their  cash  reserve  increases  they 
:an  and  will  increase  their  advances,  that  is  to  say,  the  amount 
Df  currency  or  money  that  they  create.  Thus  an  addition  to 
±e  supply  of  gold^  will  indirectly,  by  increasing  the  cash 
•eserves  of  the  banking  system,  increase  the  amount  of  money 
n circulation  by  much  more  than  the  amount  of  gold  brought 
m.  The  new  money,  whether  it  be  an  advance  which  a bank 
lias  granted  on  the  basis  of  its  increased  cash  reserve,  or  a 
( urrent  account  which  one  of  the  owners  of  the  new  gold  has 
J.cquired  by  depositing  his  gold  with  a bank,  will  enable  its 
Jiolders  to  offer  more  for  the  commodities  which  they  want 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  been  willing  and  able  to 
^ ive ; the  prices  of  these  commodities  will  rise,  and  the  rise  in 
price  beginning  with  them  will  be  transmitted  to  other 
c ommodities,  since  the  sellers  of  them  will  be  enabled  by  the 
righer  prices  they  receive  to  offer  higher  prices  for  other 
CDmmodities  which  they  want.  Thus  an  increase  in  gold- 
F reduction  can  still  affect  prices,  although  the  proportion  of 
p ayments  actually  made  in  gold  is  small ; it  affects  prices 
c iiefly  through  bank  reserves,  increasing  them,  and  thereby 
e iablmg  the  banks  to  increase  their  advances.  Until  a 
g meration  ago,  the  growth  of  the  world’s  gold  supply  was  slow 
a id  barely  kept  pace,  if  it  did  keep  pace,  with,  the  increase  of 
w ealth  m other  forms,  for  each  year’s  addition  was  insignificant 
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compared  with  the  existing  accumulations  of  the  past.  During 
the  last  generation  the  discovery  of  new  goldfields,  together 
with  the  discovery  of  the  cyanide  process  of  extracting  gold 
from  the  ore,  has  altered  this ; since  1899  the  annual  increase 
in  the  world’s  supply  of  gold  has  been  so  great  that  we  may 
expect  the  world’s  total  supply  to  be  doubled  in  the  course 
of  two  generations.  It  is  unnecessary  therefore  to  look  further 
for  the  chief  explanation  of  the  recent  rise  in  prices. 

Relative  Importance  of  Changes  in  Gold  Production.  — 
There  are,  however,  other  influences.  An  increase  in  gold- 
production  will  raise  prices  only  when  it  is  greater  than  the 
increase  in  other  forms  of  wealth ; it  is  the  relation  hetrmen  the 
two  that  influences  the  level  of  prices.  Hence  a great  in- 
crease in  gold-production  may  be  counterbalanced  by  a more 
rapid  increase  in  other  forms  of  wealth,  due  to  the  progress 
of  technical  invention  or  the  opening  up  of  new  countries 
with  great  and  untouched  natural  resources,  so  that  prices 
will  even  tend  to  fall.  Or  an  increase  in  gold-production, 
in  itself  not  very  great,  may  be  accompanied  by  a falling  off 
in  the  production  of  other  important  forms  of  wealth,  and 
prices  will  rise  faster  than  they  have  done  when  the  rate  of 
gold-production  has  been  greater.  Such  a falling  off  may  be 
a contributory  influence  in  the  recent  rise  in  prices ; the  world, 
and  especially  the  United  States,  is  filling  up,  the  first  fertility 
of  virgin  soils  has  been  exhausted,  and  the  secular  struggle 
between  invention  and  the  tendency  of  nature  to  give  de- 
creasing returns  to  our  expenditure  on  her  may  for  the  moment 
have  gone  against  invention. 

Volume  of  Exchanges.  — There  is  another  difficulty  to  be 
faced  before  we  can  understand  the  relation  between  the 
supply  of  money  and  the  level  of  prices.  Money  is  wanted, 
not  for  the  sake  of  its  intrinsic  physical  properties  as  are  most 
commodities,  but  for  the  sake  of  its  purchasing  power,  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  other  things.  If  we  use  the  word 
“ money  ” strictly,  and  not  as  it  is  commonly  used  as  a mere 
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synonym  for  “ wealth,”  we  see  that  the  want  it  satisfies  is 
the  want  for  a medium  of  exchange  which  every  society  prac- 
ticmg  specialization  experiences.  The  relation  therefore  on 
which  the  level  of  prices  depends  is  not  exactly  the  relation 
between  the  amount  of  money  and  the  amount  of  other  kinds 
of  wealth,  but  the  relation  between  the  amount  of  money  and 
the  amount  of  exchange  ” (if  the  phrase  may  be  permitted) 
which  that  money  has  to  effect ; and  the  amount  of  exchange 
depends  partly,  it  is  true,  on  the  amount  of  other  forms  of 
wea  th,  increasing  as  a rule  as  that  increases  and  decreasing 
as  It  decreases,  but  partly  also  on  the  frequency  with  which 
these  other  forms  of  wealth  are  exchanged.  If  the  amount 

0 money  IS  stationary,  then  an  increased  amount  of  exchange 
can  be  effected  only  at  lower  prices ; while  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  money,  occurring  when  there  is  no  increase  in  the 
amount  of  exchange,  will  send  prices  up,  since  there  will  be 
aiore  money  to  change  hands  every  time  a thing  is  bought 
Dr  sold.  The  frequency  of  exchange  dejiends  chiefly  on  the 
extent  to  which  specialization  has  been  carried,  and,  since 
.pecialization  is  constantly  being  carrii-d  further,  the  fre- 
luency  of  exchange  tends  to  grow  and  to  exert  a depressing 
n uence  on  prices.  Where,  however,  specialization  takes 
place  withm  the  firm,  it  does  not  increase  the  frequency  of 

< ‘xchange,  and  when  a number  of  firms  that  formerly  bought 
rom  and  sold  to  one  another  are  combined  into  a single  firm 

1 he  frequency  of  exchange  will  be  reduced  without  any  reduc ’ 
lion  m the  extent  of  specialization. 

Rapidity  of  Circulation.  — Just  as  an  increase  in  the  fre- 
c uency  of  exchanges  increases  the  need  for  money  and  will 
f Dree  prices  down  if  an  increased  supply  of  money  is  not  forth- 
commg,  so  anything  that  increases  the  rapidity  with  which 
r mney  circulates  and  does  its  work  will  have  the  same  effect 
as  an  increase  m the  actual  amount  of  money,  and  tend  to 
smd  prices  up.  Thus  improvements  in  the  means  of  com- 
mumcation  may,  as  one  of  their  effects,  tend  to  send  prices 
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up.  An  increase  in  the  skill  of  bankers  or  in  the  stability  of 
business,  by  enabling  bankers  to  give  more  credit  on  the  basis 
of  a given  cash  reserve,  will  result  in  an  actual  increase  in 
the  amount  of  currency,  tending  to  raise  prices. 

Relation  of  Money- value  to  Price-level.  — The  level  of 
prices  is  the  value  of  money.  A rise  in  prices  does  not  cause 
— it  is  a fall  of  the  value  of  money,  since  it  means  that  a 
given  quantity  of  money  will  exchange  for  a smaller  quantity 
than  before  of  other  things.  A fall  in  prices  is  a rise  in  the 
value  of  money,  since  it  means  that  a given  quantity  of  money 
will  exchange  for  a larger  quantity  than  before  of  other  things. 
The  value  of  money  depends,  like  the  value  of  everything  else, 
on  the  relation  between  the  supply  of  it  and  the  demand  for 
it.  The  supply  of  money  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  gold 
and  bills,  checks,  and  notes,  which  are  all  of  them  under- 
takings to  pay  gold ; any  increase  in  the  supply  of  gold,  by 
enabling  an  increase  in  the  issue  of  these  undertakings  to 
pay  gold,  will  effect  a more  than  proportionate  increase  in 
the  supply  of  money.  The  demand  for  money  is  the  amount 
of  exchange  that  has  to  be  effected  by  it ; this  depends  chiefly 
on  the  amount  of  other  forms  of  wealth,  but  partly  also  on 
the  frequency  with  which  they  exchange.  Temporary  changes 
in  the  demand  for  money  can  be  met  by  banks  increasing  or 
diminishing  their  credits ; ultimately,  however,  these  credits 
depend  on  and  are  limited  by  the  gold  reserve  of  the  banks. 
In  the  long  run,  therefore,  the  chief  influence  on  the  level  of 
prices,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  the  value  of  money,  is  the 
relation  between  the  rate  at  which  the  supply  of  gold  in- 
creases and  the  rate  at  which  the  supply  of  other  kinds  of 
wealth  increases. 
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III 

The  Law  of  Comparative  Cost 

IntsmEtiona.!  Trad©.  — It  remains  to  consider  international 
exchange,  a subject  we  could  not  take  up  until  we  had  seen 
how  changes  in  the  amount  of  gold  affect  the  level  of  prices. 
Exchange  takes  place  between  countries  for  the  same  reason 
that  it  takes  place  between  districts  in  the  same  country,  be- 
cause countries  are  specialized  and  can  obtain  some  things 
they  need  more  easily  by  offering  their  own  special  products  in 
exchange  for  them  than  by  producing  them  in  their  own  area. 
Exchange  between  countries  is  as  a rule  more  difficult  than 
between  different  districts  in  the  same  country.  The  differ- 
ences in  language,  in  currency,  in  law  and  trading  custom, 
the  greater  distances  and  the  greater  risk  involved  as  a rule  in 
foreign  trade,  are  all  obstacles  to  the  free  movement  of 
goods;  to  these  must  be  added  the  obstacles  deliberately 
imposed  by  governments  in  the  shape  of  import  duties.  In 
spite  of  them  all,  however,  the  action  of  the  middleman,  buy- 
ing in  the  cheapest  and  selling  in  the  dearest  market,  links 
countries  together  ever  more  closely,  and  international 
specialization,  with  its  correlative  international  exchange, 

increases. 

Conditions  Giving  Rise  to  Trade.  — Climate,  the  character 
of  the  soil  and  mineral  deposits,  the  density  of  population, 
the  degree  of  industrial  development,  fit  different  countries  for 
different  branches  of  production ; by  the  different  countries 
giving  most  of  their  productive  powers  to  the  work  for  which 
they  are  most  fitted,  all  benefit.  Each  utilizes  to  a greater 
degree  than  would  otherwise  be  possible  its  natural  and  social 
advantages,  and  obtains  in  exchange  for  its  own  products 
the  products  of  other  countries  cheaper  than  it  could  produce 
them  itself  in  the  same  quantity.  Countries,  however,  often 
import  from  other  countries  commodities  which  the  importing 
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capital  than  it  would  have  done  if  it  had  not  specialized  but 
had  devoted  part  of  its  efforts  to  producing  the  commodities 
for  which  it  was  relatively  less  well  fitted.  The  total  product 
of  the  two  countries  together  will  be  greater  than  if  each  had 
produced  all  the  commodities  without  specializing.  Each 
country  will  be  able  to  offer  the  other  in  exchange  for  the 
other’s  special  products  a greater  quantity  of  its  own  special 
products  than  the  other  could  have  produced  for  itself  with 
the  labor  and  capital  it  expended  in  producing  the  products  it 
exported  in  exchange.  If  England  can  produce  both  fine  cot- 
tons and  coarse  cottons  better  than  Germany,  but  has  a greater 
advantage  over  Germany  in  producing  fine  cottons  than  in 
producing  coarse  cottons,  then  the  tendency  will  be  for  Eng- 
land to  specialize  in  the  finer  cottons  and  Germany  to  specialize 
in  the  coarser  cottons,  and  for  the  two  to  exchange  their 
special  products ; England  will  be  able  to  offer  Germany 
more  fine  cottons  in  exchange  for  a given  quantity  of  coarse 
cottons  than  Germany  could  have  produced  for  herself  with 
the  same  expenditure  of  labor  and  capital  as  was  required 
to  produce  the  coarse  cottons  which  she  exported,  and  England 
will  obtain  a greater  quantity  of  coarse  cottons  than  she  could 
have  produced  with  the  labor  and  capital  which  she  expended 
in  the  fine  cottons  which  she  exported.  The  cost  of  our  imports 
is  our  exports;  so  long  as  we  can  produce  our  exports  with  a 
less  expenditure  of  labor  and  capital  than  would  be  required 
to  produce  at  home  the  imports  we  get  in  exchange  for  our 
exports,  we  gain  something,  even  if  we  could  produce  the 
things  we  import  at  a lower  cost  than  the  countries  that  send 
them  to  us.  An  industrial  country  like  England  could  raise 
more  of  her  food,  but  finds  it  cheaper  to  buy  it  with  her  manu- 
factures from  countries  like  Denmark  and  India  that  have  not 
the  coal  required  for  manufactures ; England  could  make  the 
coarse  cottons  she  imports,  but  to  do  so  would  be  to  waste 
the  relatively  greater  advantage  which  her  more  developed 
organization  and  the  higher  skill  of  her  artisans  gives  her  in 
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IV 

Imports  Paid  for  by  Exports 

Complicated  Nature  of  Modern  Trade. 
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so  much.  Interest  is  due  on  this  capital  every  year,  so  that 
the  United  Kingdom  has  another  claim  on  other  countries 
which  will  be  liquidated  in  goods  or  recorded  imports.  The 
export  of  capital  swells  the  total  of  recorded  exports,  the 
corresponding  “ import  ” being  the  scrip  which  constitutes 
the  English  investor’s  title  to  the  foreign  stock ; foreign  invest- 
ments in  the  United  Kingdom  swell  the  recorded  imports  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  since  the  foreign  capital  will  come  in  the 
form  of  goods,  British  stocks  and  shares  being  exported  in 
return;  similarly,  repayment  of  British  loans  abroad  will 
swell  the  British  recorded  imports. 

Invisible  Items.  — A comparison  of  the  recorded  imports 
and  exports  of  a country  therefore  will  tell  us  little ; to  under- 
stand its  economic  relations  with  other  countries  we  must 
take  into  account  all  the  transactions  that  give  it  a claim  on 
other  countries  and  all  the  transactions  that  give  other 
countries  a claim  on  it:  not  only  imports  and  exports  of 
goods,  which  are  recorded  by  Customs  officers,  but  “ invisible  ” 
imports  and  exports  — stocks  and  shares,  services  of  shipping, 
financial  and  insurance  houses,  hotel-keepers,  etc.,  and  claims 
to  interest  on  foreign  investments.  So  far  as  these  two  sets 
of  claims  balance  they  will  cancel  out,  so  far  as  they  do 
not  the  balance  will  be  settled  by  the  transfer  of  gold ; but, 
for  reasons  which  we  have  now  to  examine,  they  always  tend 
to  balance,  and  the  movement  of  gold,  when  they  do  not 
balance,  automatically  sets  at  work  forces  that  tend  to  restore 
the  balance. 

The  Part  of  Gold.  — Imports  and  exports  — in  the  wide 
sense  of  these  terms  that  we  have  just  described  — will 
always  tend  to  balance,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  purchases 
which  an  individual  can  make  are  usually  equal  in  amount  to 
the  sales  which  he  can  effect.  The  individual’s  purchases  are 
limited  by  his  income,  which  depends  on  the  value  of  the 
services  or  commodities  he  sells  to  other  people ; similarly,  the 
purchases  that  a country  can  make  are  limited  by  the  value 
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of  the  goods  and  services  that  it  can  sell  to  other  countries, 
unless  it  is  to  become  bankrupt.  But  over  a short  period 
imports  may  exceed  exports,  or  vice  versa,  and  the  balance 
will  have  to  be  settled  by  a transfer  of  gold. 


V 

The  Balance  of  Trade  and  the  Level  of  Prices 

Methods  of  Financing  Foreign  Trade.  — From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  individual  trader  foreign  trade  is  buying  and 
selling,  like  home  trade : in  principle  it  does  not  differ  at  all. 
Since,  however,  payments  have  to  be  made  in  another  coun- 
try, and  perhaps  in  a different  currency,  they  are  usually 
made  not  by  check  but,  as  we  have  seen,  by  bill  of  exchange. 
An  importer  can  pay  for  his  import  by  accepting  a bill  drawn 
on  him  by  his  foreign  creditor ; more  usually  he  wiU  arrange 
with  a bank  or  financial  house  to  accept  for  him  bills  drawn  on 
them  by  his  creditor.  Or  he  can  buy  for  cash  in  his  own  coun- 
try a bill  drawn  on  some  one  in  the  country  of  his  creditor 
and  payable  there ; this  he  will  send  to  lus  creator  m pay- 
ment for  his  import.  Or  he  can  send  bullion,  which  is  much 
more  expensive  than  sending  a bill.  Since  before  the  war  a 
bill  drawn  on  London  was  almost  the  only  kind  of  bill  which 
the  holder  could  be  sure  of  converting  into  gold  in  case  of 
any  failure  of  credit,  bills  drawn  on  London  were  preferred 
to  bills  drawn  on  any  other  commercial  center;  foreigners 
who  sent  goods  to  England  preferred  drawing  on  London  and 
selling  the  bill  to  some  one  desiring  to  pay  for  goods  obtamed 
from  England,  to  being  paid  with  bills,  drawn  on  fellow- 
countrymen  and  payable  in  their  own  country,  which  had 
been  accepted  by  fellow-countrymen  who  had  bought  go^s 
from  England.  Since  the  war  bills  drawn  in  dollars  on  New 
York  have  come  into  considerable  vogue.  But  however  the 
bill  is  created,  once  it  is  created  it  becomes  itself  a sort  of 
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merchandise,  dealt  in  by  middlemen,  and  fluctuating  in  value. 
This  is  so  because  the  drawers  of  bills  usually  do  not  want  to 
hold  the  bills  till  they  fall  due ; they  want  cash,  and  there- 
fore discount  them,  and  the  banks  or  brokers  into  whose 
hands  they  thus  come  offer  them  for  sale  to  importers  who 
have  debts  to  pay  in  the  country  where  they  are  payable. 

Rates  of  Exchange.  — Now  let  us  suppose  that  England 
has  been  buying  from  the  United  States  more  than  the  United 
States  has  been  buying  from  England.  Then  there  will  be 
Englishmen,  with  debts  to  pay  in  America  of  greater  amount 
than  the  debts  which  Americans  have  to  pay  in  England. 
The  claims  that  Englishmen  have  on  Americans  will  not 
balance  the  claims  that  Americans  have  on  Englishmen,  and 
gold  will  have  to  be  exported  to  the  United  States  to  pay  the 
difference.  Now  it  is  expensive  to  send  gold  and  insure  it 
during  transit ; hence  bills  which  obviate  the  necessity  will 
be  at  a premium.  Bills  will  be  at  a premium  in  London, 
because  more  are  wanted  than  are  available,  while  bills  will 
be  at  a discount  in  New  York,  because  there  are  more  available 
than  are  needed  to  pay  American  debts  in  England.  It  may, 
however,  happen  that  while  England  has  bought  more  from 
the  United  States  than  she  has  sold  to  the  United  States,  she 
may  have  sold  more  to  Germany  than  she  has  bought  from 
Germany,  and  Germany  have  sold  more  to  the  United  States 
than  Germany  has  bought  from  the  United  States.  In  that 
case  the  English  traders  will  be  able  to  purchase  bills  in 
Berlin  which  will  be  acceptable  in  the  United  States,  where 
they  will  be  used  to  meet  German  claims  in  the  United 
States.  Thus  the  indebtedness  of  England  to  the  United 
States  and  Germany  together  and  the  claims  of  England  on 
the  United  States  and  Germany  together  will  just  balance,  and 
the  transfer  of  gold  be  averted.  But  the  existence  of  “ three- 
cornered  ” exchanges  like  this  does  not  alter  the  principle  ; at 
any  given  time  a country  may  have  more  debts  to  pay  than  it 
has  claims  to  present  to  other  countries,  the  exchanges  will 
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be  “ against  ” it,  gold  will  have  to  be  transmitted,  and  bills 
which  have  only  a short  term  to  run  and  obviate  the  necessity 
to  transmit  gold  will  rise  above  their  face  value. 

“ Gold-Points.”  — There  are  limits  to  the  fluctuation  in 
the  value  of  bills.  If  the  demand  for  a foreign  bill  so  exceeds 
the  supply  that  the  premium  on  it  rises  above  a certain  point, 
it  is  cheaper  to  pay  the  expense  of  sending  bullion ; this  sets 
an  upper  limit  to  the  bill’s  fluctuation.  If  the  supply  so 
exceeds  the  demand  that  the  value  of  the  bill  falls  below  a 
certain  point,  it  pays  either  to  hold  it  until  it  falls  due  or  to 
send  it  to  the  place  on  which  it  is  drawn,  get  it  discounted, 
and  pay  the  expenses  of  bringing  the  gold  back.  For  example, 
the  bullion  equivalent  of  an  English  sovereign  in  United  States 
money  is  $4.8665  (called  “ the  mint  par  ”) ; it  costs  about 
$.03  in  normal  times  to  transfer  (and  insure  during  transit)  a 
sovereign  between  London  and  New  York ; hence  the  limits 
to  the  fluctuation  in  value  of  London  bills  in  New  York  or 
New  York  bills  in  London  are  $4.8365  (4.8665  — .03  dollars) 
and  $4.8965  (4.8665  -b  .03  dollars) ; these  are  called  the 
“ gold-points,”  because  they  are  the  points  at  which  it  pays 
to  transmit  gold  instead  of  bills.  In  the  case  of  exchange  with 
countries  having  a silver  or  inconvertible  paper  currency,  we 
have  corresponding  “ specie-points,”  at  which  it  pays  to 
transmit  specie ; but  we  cannot  in  this  case  state  what  these 
points  will  be,  since  there  is  no  mint  par  of  exchange,  and  the 
value  of  bills  varies  with  the  value  of  silver  (or  the  inconvertible 
paper  money)  measured  in  gold,  as  well  as  with  the  changes  in 
the  supply  of  them  and  demand  for  them.  It  should  be 
stated  that  there  are  certain  exceptional  cases,  of  no  great 
importance,  where  the  value  of  bills  fluctuates  beyond  the 
limits  set  by  the  gold-points. 

Effect  of  Gold  Movements.  — Suppose  the  United  States 
has  been  buying  more  than  she  has  been  selling,  so  that  the 
exchange  is  against  her  and  it  becomes  cheaper  to  transmit  gold 
than  it  is  to  send  bills,  what  is  the  effect  of  paying  these 
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'oreign  claims  by  sending  gold  out  of  the  country?  We  have 
ieen  that  the  level  of  prices  generally  is  intimately  connected 
ivith  the  supply  of  gold ; over  a short  period  the  same  intimate 
:onnection  exists  between  the  supply  of  gold  in  any  one  country 
ind  the  level  of  prices,  since  there  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
obstacles  to  that  free  movement  of  wealth  from  country  to 
:ountry  which  would  be  needed  to  maintain  prices  at  a 
iniform  level  in  all  countries.  Therefore  when  the  foreign 
exchanges  move  against  the  United  States  and  it  becomes 
lecessary  to  send  gold  out  of  the  country,  the  level  of  prices 
!n  the  Um'ted  States  will  be  affected.  Banks,  having  their 
reserves  depleted,  will  restrict  their  advances,  thus  lessening 
:he  purchasing  power  of  the  business  community,  and  prices 
vill  fall.  While  prices  are  falling  in  the  United  States,  the 
50M  the  United  States  is  exporting  will  be  having  just  the 
opposite  effect  in  the  countries  to  which  it  has  been  sent,  that 
s to  say,  it  will  be  raising  the  level  of  prices  there.  Now, 
:he  fall  in  prices  in  the  United  States  will  make  it  profitable 
Lo  foreigners  to  buy  in  the  United  States  goods  which  pre- 
viously they  could  get  cheaper  elsewhere,  and  will  thus 
stimulate  exports;  especially  will  foreigners  take  advantage 
3f  the  low  prices  to  buy  American  Stock  Exchange  securities. 
A.t  the  same  time  the  rise  in  prices  in  the  countries  to  which  the 
^old  goes  will  check  American  purchases  there.  Hence  the 
tendency  of  the  United  States  to  buy"  more  than  she  sold, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  unfavorable  movement  of  the  exchanges 
ind  the  export  of  gold,  will  be  reversed ; the  United  States 
will  tend  to  buy  less  and  sell  more,  and  the  balance  between 
the  claims  for  and  against  her  will  be  restored.  As  a result 
of  this  change  in  the  balance  of  trade,  bills  will  become  more 
plentiful  at  home  and  will  fall  within  the  upper  gold-point; 
they  will  become  less  plentiful  abroad  and  will  rise  above  the 
lower  gold-point,  so  that  the  necessity  for  transmitting  bullion 
disappears. 

Thus,  international  payments  are  settled  by  canceling 
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contrary  claims  through  the  medium  of  the  bill  of  exchange. 
Gold  is  used  only  to  settle  balances  when  the  claims  which  a 
country  has  on  other  countries  do  not  quite  equal  the  claims 
which  other  countries  have  on  it ; and  the^  movement  of  the 
gold  starts  a change  in  levels  of  prices  which  leads  to  a res- 
toration of  the  balance  between  a country’s  purchases  and  its 

sales. 


CHAPTER  XII 


THE  CIRCULATION  OF  WEALTH 


Wealth  and  Production 


Involved  Character  of  Wealth.  — We  have  not  yet  asked 
ourselves  the  question,  “What  is  Wealth?”  It  did  not 
arise  in  our  study  of  the  economic  structure  of  society ; but 
it  must  be  faced  before  we  go  on  to  the  study  of  distribution. 
In  the  deepest  sense  in  which  the  word  ‘‘  Wealth”  can  be  used 
Economics  does  not  attempt  to  answer  the  question ; because 
in  the  deepest  sense  of  the  word  the  question  “ What  is 
Wealth?  ” is  a moral  question.  Our  view  of  true  wealth 
depends  on  our  moral  and  religious  views.  Christian  and 
Mohammedan,  artist  and  manufacturer,  scholar  and  drunkard, 
have  different  views  as  to  what  is  true  wealth.  But  in  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  word  they  all  agree  ;^in  ordinary  speech  we 
ignore  this  deeper  meaning  of  the  word  “ Wealth,”  and  Eco- 
nomics follows  ordinary  speech  in  this  respect. 

Income  and  Wealth.  — In  ordinary  speech  a wealthy  man 
is  a man  with  a large  income.  How  do  we  state  a man’s 
income?  Usually  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  in  the  same  way 
we  state  a country’s  income  in  terms  of  money.  So  we  say 
that  the  United  States  is  a wealthy  country,  having  an  income 
of  some  forty  or  fifty  billion  dollars  a year.  But  the  dollars 
and  cents  are  not  the  wealth.  No  one,  except  the  miser, 
desires  them  for  their  own  sake;  they  are  wanted  only  for 
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their  purchasing  power  — we  state  wealth  m terms  of  money 
merely  because  money  is  the  only  standard  of  wealth  we 
have.  The  real  wealth  consists  of  the  things  that  the  money 
will  purchase,  and  of  those  things  we  think  when  we  try  to 
realize  what  wealth  is ; the  precious  metals  and  precious  stones, 
the  materials  and  implements  of  manufacture,  foodstulls, 
land,  and  buildings,  these  and  not  their  money  prices  are 
what  we  mean  by  wealth.  But  there  are  other,  less  tan^  e 
things  we  buy  with  money  — the  surgeon’s  skill,  the  musician  s 
art,  the  services  of  preacher  and  teacher,  and  a thousand 
others  * what  have  these  in  common  with  the  tangible,  obvious 
forms  of  wealth  we  thought  of  before  ? They  have  only  one 
quality  in  common,  they  satisfy  human  want  and  desire,  and 
it  is  that  quality  that  makes  us  regard  them  all  as  wealth. 

Characteristics  of  Wealth.  — The  power  to  satisfy  human 
want  or  aid  the  satisfaction  of  human  want  — that  is  what 
the  economist,  following  the  usage  of  ordinary  speech,  requires 
of  a thing  to  make  it  wealth.  “Anything  that  satisfies, 
directly  or  indirectly,  a human  want,  and  is  not  unlimited  m 
quantity,”  is  the  definition  of  wealth  that  Economics,  follow- 
ing ordinary  usage,  has  formulated.  No  matter  what  the 
want  is,  whether  it  is  bad  or  good,  men  regard  as  wealth  the 
means  for  satisfying  it;  opium  and  quimne,  Shakespeare  s 
plays  and  the  latest  sensational  novel,  gold  and  iron,  are  aU 
alike  forms  of  wealth  because  they  satisfy  wants  the  pro- 
duction of  them  swells  the  national  income  and  enriches  their 
owner.  The  means  of  satisfying  the  want  must  not  be  un- 
limited in  quantity,  or  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  wealth ; a 
thing  must  not  only  satisfy  want,  but  must  require  some  effort 
or  sacrifice  to  acquire  it,  before  it  comes  to  be  regarded  as 
wealth  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word.  Air  and  sunhght 
therefore,  although  far  more  important  to  life  than  steam- 
engines  and  gas  supplies,  do  not  count  as  wealth  m the  esri- 
mation  of  any  individual’s  or  any  community’s  wealth,  while 

the  latter  do. 


Nature  of  Wealth  Production.  — If  wealth  then  is  the  satis- 
faction of  human  want,  any  one  or  anything  that  satisfies  a 
human  want  or  helps  to  satisfy  it,  is  producing  wealth.  There 
are  individuals  in  society  who  receive  incomes  without  pro- 
ducing anything ; they  are  sometimes  called  parasites. 
Property-owners,  for  instance,  receive  income  without  pro- 
ducing anything ; but  their  property  helps  to  satisfy  human 
wants  in  the  many  ways  we  have  seen.  If  it  is  land,  it  is  the 
source  of  raw  materials ; if  it  is  capital,  it  is  producing  in  the 
form  of  machines,  or  keeping  workers  while  they  are  engaged 
in  the  roundabout  methods  of  modern  production.  And  in 
all  Western  countries  the  rule  is,  that  anything  that  is  pro- 
duced by  a thing  is  the  property  of  that  thing’s  owner.  The 
rule  may  be  a bad  one  — we  shall  criticize  it  in  Chapter 
XXII  — but  it  differentiates  property-owners  from  the 
parasite  proper,  who  lives  upon  gifts,  taHng  no  part  directly 
or  indirectly  in  the  productive  process.  It  is  sometimes 
thought  again  that  such  people  as  managers  in  factories  and 
middlemen  in  commerce  are  not  producers,  because  they  do 
not  alter  in  any  way  by  their  labor  the  shape  of  the  materials 
of  manufacture.  As  we  have  seen,  however,  these  classes  are 
necessary  to  organize  the  work  of  specialized  workers,  if  so- 
ciety wishes  to  utilize  the  advantages  of  specialization,  and 
in  that  way  they  help  production ; production  would  not  be 
so  large  or  so  varied  but  for  their  work. 

Immaterial  Wealth  Production.  — The  professions  must 
also  be  regarded  as  productive.  It  is  true  that  they  produce 
nothing  material  or  tangible,  but  they  satisfy  human  wants. 
If  the  farmer  is  a producer  because  he  produces  food,  the 
doctor  must  be  considered  one  if  he  helps  us  to  digest  the  food. 
If  the  workman  is  a producer  because  his  skill  shapes  material 
objects  to  our  needs,  the  technical  teacher  who  has  helped 
the  workman  to  get  that  skill  must  be  considered  a producer ; 
and  the  technical  teacher’s  work  is  based  on  the  discoveries  of 
pure  science,  which  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  productive. 
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And  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  servants  of  governments. 
The  ordinary  work  of  production  could  not  go  on  unless  law 
and  order  were  maintained.  Men  and  women  cannot  live 
together  in  societies  without  rules  to  prevent  them  from  getting 
in  one  another’s  way,  and  a whole  machinery  of  government  is 
needed  to  enact  these  rules  and  to  see  that  they  are  carried 
out.  Indirectly,  therefore,  civil  servants  and  the  judicial 
services  are  helping  to  satisfy  human  wants,  i.e.  are  produc- 
ing wealth.  If,  then,  men’s  wants  and  desires  were  for  ma- 
terial things  only  they  could  not  be  satisfied  without  the 
labours  of  all  sorts  of  professional  men,  whose  work  therefore 
is  productive.  But  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone  ; 
human  nature  seeks  satisfactions  which  are  not  given  by  ma- 
terial objects.  It  has  other  wants  besides  material  ones,  and 
any  person  who  satisfies  these  wants  is  producing  wealth  in 
exactly  the  same  sense  as  the  w'orkers  who  produce  any  ma- 
terial object.  The  preacher  and  the  teacher,  the  artist  and 
the  journalist  are  all  of  them  engaged  in  satisfying  human 

wants,  are  all  of  them  producers. 

The  view  that  only  the  production  of  material  objects  is 
true  production  would  tell  against  the  views  of  its  holder  if 
pushed  to  its  logical  conclusion.  In  that  sense  no  man  ever 
produces  anything.  The  fundamental  laws  of  physics  are 
the  conservation  of  energy  and  the  indestructibility  of  matter, 
and  what  man  does  is  to  change  the  form  of  matter  given  by 
Nature,  to  change  the  kind  and  direction  of  energy  given  by 
Nature;  he  alters,  shapes,  and  directs  forces,  not  creating 
anything.  At  the  end  of  all  his  work  there  is  the  same  w'eight 
of  matter  and  the  same  volume  of  force  in  the  universe  as 
there  was  at  the  beginning.  What  all  labor  is  directed  to  is 
the  satisfaction  of  human  wants,  and  that  satisfaction  is 
wealth,  whether  it  is  given  directly  in  the  form  of  services 
or  indirectly  by  giving  to  some  material  object  the  shape  and 
form  which  will  enable  it  to  satisfy  human  wants. 
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II 

Income  and  Capital 

Immaterial  Elements  in  Wealth. — We  have  spoken  through- 
out of  “ income  ” ; this  is  not  in  accord  with  the  usual  notion 
of  wealth.  The  usual  notion  is  that  wealth  consists  of  a 
stock  or  fund  of  objects,  and  that  the  wealth  of  a community 
could  be  stated  in  the  form  of  an  inventory  of  all  the  goods  in 
the  community.  This  view  is  partly  due  to  the  belief  that 
only  material  objects  form  wealth,  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
material  objects  themselves  are  only  wealth  because  they 
have  the  capacity  to  satisfy  human  wants.  Such  an  inventory 
would  include  much  of  the  wealth  of  a community  at  any 
moment  — its  lands,  its  machines,  its  raw  material  and 
finished  goods,  its  buildings  and  their  furnishings,  and  so  on ; 
but  it  would  exclude  some  important  forms  of  wealth,  some 
important  possessions  which  enable  us  to  satisfy  wants.  It 
would  exclude  the  skill  of  the  workman  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  scientist  and  the  organization  of  industry,  all,  that  is  to 
say,  that  enables  us  to  keep  up  our  stock  of  material  objects, 
to  replace  what  decays  or  wears  out ; and  it  would  ignore  all 
that  the  professions  can  do  to  satisfy  human  wants,  since  it 
would  include  only  the  surgeon’s  instruments,  while  ignoring 
the  skill  that  enables  him  to  use  them. 

Income  as  Measure  of  Wealth.  — Such  a method  would  be 
a very  imperfect  method  of  dealing  even  with  material  objects. 
What,  for  instance,  would  be  the  use  of  including  in  an  in- 
ventory a machine  without  giving  us  any  indication  of  what 
the  machine  could  do  ? It  might  give  the  original  cost  of  the 
machine,  but  that  is  no  indication  of  the  capacity  of  the 
machine  to  satisfy  wants,  since  the  machine  may  be  worn  out 
or  have  become  obsolete.  It  is  only  by  the  product  of  the 
machine,  by  the  income  which  it  will  give,  that  we  can  tell  its 
value,  and  if  we  wish  to  state  the  value  of  the  machine  in  a 
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lump  sum  we  can  do  so  only  by  capitalizing  the  income  ^ 

derivable  from  it,  i.e.  by  calculating  what  sum  of  money  would  1 

be  needed  at  the  current  rate  of  interest  to  ^ve  an  income 
of  the  value  of  the  machine’s  product.  If  we  wish  to  represent 
wealth  as  a fund  or  stock,  we  could  get  it  only  by  capitalizing 
incomes  generally.  The  present  value  of  a house  is  not  what 
it  cost  to  build,  but  so  many  years’  purchase  of  the  rent  it  will 
yield.  The  value  of  a doctor’s  skill  is  his  income,  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  years  that  he  will  be  able  to  exercise  his 
skill.  If  we  wish,  then,  to  measure  the  wealth  of  a society  we 
can  do  it  only  by  calculating  its  income,  not  by  totaling  up 
the  value  of  the  goods  it  may  possess  at  any  moment. 

The  notion  that  wealth  is  a stock  or  fund,  and  income  the 
fruit  of  this  stock,  is  a conclusion  very  easily  drawn  from  cer- 
tain aspects  of  production.  Land  gives  an  income  in  the 
form  of  crops,  and  the  land  remains  when  the  crop  has  been 
taken.  A flock  gives  an  income  in  the  form  of  the  year  s clip 
and  the  year’s  lambs,  and  the  flock  is  there  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  A machine  produces  so  much  every  year,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  machine  remains  apparently  much  as  it 
was  at  the  beginning.  We  invest  our  savings  in  some  com- 
pany, and  each  year  we  draw  a dividend  on  our  capital  which 
leaves  the  capital  unimpaired  and  ready  to  yield  a dividend 
next  year.  This  view  does  not  go  below  the  surface.  The 
dividend  is  not  always  paid.  It  is  not  paid  when  the  ei^enses 
of  the  business  exceed  the  receipts.  When  it  is  paid,  it  does 
not  represent  the  whole  of  the  product  of  the  business  for  the 
year,  because,  before  the  business  could  pay  any  dividend 
at  all,  it  has  had  to  pay  out  of  its  product  all  the  expenses  for 
labor,  management,  and  materials.  It  has  had  to  replace  from 
the  same  product  all  the  wear  and  tear  of  plant  and  buildings. 

Only  a very  small  part  of  the  entire  product  of  the  business 
reaches  the  owners  of  the  business  in  the  form  of  dividends , 
the  greater  part  has  been  needed  to  keep  the  business  alive, 
because  businesses  wear  out.  A machine  does  exist  at  the 
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end  of  the  year  apparently  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  the  sameness  is  only  apparent. 
All  through  the  year  the  machine  has  been  wearing  out.  It 
has  been  growing  obsolete,  and  out  of  the  product  of  the 
machine  the  cost  of  this  wear  and  tear  has  to  be  taken,  and  a 
sinking  fund  supplied  to  provide  a new  machine  when  the 
present  one  is  obsolete.  The  machine  is  being  “ consumed,” 
only  we  do  not  notice  it  because  the  consumption  is  so  gradual. 
Even  land,  agricultural  land,  has  not  the  permanence  that  we 
commonly  attribute  to  it,  because  it  loses  its  fertility  and  this 
fertility  has  to  be  restored  to  it.  It  continues  to  yield  a crop 
only  because  some  of  the  value  of  each  year’s  crop  has  been  put 
back  into  it  in  the  form  of  manure  and  work ; and  if  this  is  the 
case  with  the  land  itself,  much  more  obvious  is  it  that  the  farm 
buildings,  dikes,  fences,  etc.,  all  wear  out  and  have  to  be 
replaced  before  there  is  any  net  income  received  from  the 
land. 

Necessity  for  Replacement.  — In  a word,  everything  that 
we  produce  is  consumed ; if  the  consumption  is  objectless  we 
call  it  waste,  but  by  deliberate  use  or  waste  everything  is 
consumed.  Usually  the  instruments  of  production  wear  out 
slowly,  they  are  used  many  times.  But  it  is  not  their  greater 
durability  that  constitutes  them  cajutal,  it  is  their  use; 
capital  is  not  certain  forms  of  wealthy  but  any  form  of  wealth 
put  to  a certain  use,  namely  that  of  assisting  the  production  of 
further  wealth.  The  manufacturer’s  loom  is  capital,  because 
it  is  aiding  labor  in  the  production  of  cloth;  but  the  cloth 
on  the  tailor’s  shelves  is  equally  capital,  since  it  enables  him 
to  carry  on  his  business,  to  give  his  customers  what  they 
want  when  they  want  it,  without  keeping  them  waiting  while 
he  orders  it.  Capital  wears  out  or  grows  obsolete,  and  has 
to  be  replaced ; the  capital  of  a company  remains  the  same  in 
apparent  amount,  only  because  this  constant  replacement 
from  income  is  duly  kept  up.  Land  becomes  exhausted,  and 
has  to  be  revived.  Land  and  capital  remain  the  same  in  the 
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same  way  as  the  schoolboy’s  knife  is  the  same  when  it  has  had 
two  new  blades  and  a new  handle.  We  are  told  that  the 
substance  of  the  human  body  is  renewed  completely  every 
seven  years ; in  the  same  way  the  substance  of  the  economic 
body  of  society  is  constantly  being  renewed;  land,  labor, 
and  capital  produce,  and  out  of  their  product  they  are  renewed. 

Ill 

Spending  and  Saving 

Need  for  Saving.  — This  constant  decay  and  renewal  is  the 
explanation  of  the  title  given  to  this  chapter,  the  circulation 
of  wealth.  If  we  think  of  society  as  a body  and  wealth  as  the 
blood,  the  agents  of  production  are  the  heart,  continuously 
taking  in  and  giving  out  wealth.  This  regular  renewal  of 
the  means  of  production  does  not  go  an  automatically ; it 
requires  continuous  effort  and  sacrifice,  and  the  great  volume 
of  wealth  required  for  this  purpose  is  one  reason  why  the  flow 
of  wealth,  which  can  be  annually  distributed  as  wages,  profits, 
and  rent,  is  no  larger  than  it  is  — one  reason  for  the  apparent 
discrepancy  between  society’s  income  and  its  vast  productive 
power.  At  any  moment  the  productive  capacity  of  society 
is  limited  by  the  amount  of  its  capital,  the  natural  riches 
and  state  of  development  of  its  land,  and  the  number  and 
efficiency  of  its  population.  It  can  always  increase  its  pro- 
ductive capacity  by  increasing  its  capital,  improving  its  land, 
or  increasing  the  efficiency  of  its  population ; but  if  it  wants 
to  use  its  current  income  for  any  of  these  purposes,  it  cannot 
use  them  for  the  satisfaction  of  current  wants. 

Difference  between  Spending  and  Saving.  — Individuals 
and  society  have  at  every  moment  to  decide  how  much  of 
their  income,  how  much  of  the  productive  capacity  at  their 
command,  shall  be  devoted  to  aiding  future  production. 

That  part  of  income  that  is  devoted  to  aiding  future  production 
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is  said  to  be  saved.  That  does  not  mean  it  is  not  spent  or 
consumed  ; it  means  that  it  is  spent  or  consumed  to  aid  further 
production.  If  the  income  has  been  received  in  cash,  the 
saved  portion  is  put  in  a bank  and  the  bank  lends  it  to  business 
men  who  use  it  to  aid  their  work  of  production ; or  it  is 
invested;  that  is,  the  owner  puts  it  into  a business  which 
uses  it  to  buy  buildings,  plant,  materials,  etc.  We  may 
put  the  case  concretely  by  saying  that  “ savings  ” constitute 
a demand  for  buildings,  machines,  materials,  and  stock-in- 
trade,  while  the  rest  of  income  is  a demand  for  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  other  goods  and  services  for  immediate  consump- 
tion ; both  are  spent,  but  the  object  of  spending  is  different 
in  the  two  cases. 

Expense  of  Capital  and  Labor.  — If  the  wealth  of  a 
country  is  to  be  maintained,  the  depreciation  of  capital,  the 
repairs  and  renewals  of  land,  and  number  and  efficiency  of  its 
workers  must  be  kept  up  out  of  its  gross  income.  Business 
men  recognize  this  when  they  speak  of  the  danger  of  “ driving 
capital  abroad  ” by  oppressive  taxation.  The  machines  and 
buildings  at  present  in  use  as  capital  cannot  be  exported  ; but 
the  income  derived  from  these  machines  and  buildings  can 
be  applied  not  to  repairs  and  renewals  of  them,  and  additions 
to  them  at  home,  but  to  the  establishment  of  new  factories 
abroad.  Similarly,  land  may  be  neglected,  and  give  a de- 
creasing income  year  after  year.  But  the  greatest  danger  to 
the  future  prosperity  of  a country  is  the  neglect  of  its  workers. 
Underfed,  badly  housed,  ill-educated,  or  casually  employed 
workers  give  inefficient  labor,  and  these  ill  effects  are  cumu- 
lative, since  the  present  generation  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  quality  of  the  next.  Similarly  opjiressive  legislation,  or 
the  absence  of  legislation  to  prevent  oppression,  which  to-day 
is  a greater  danger,  will  drive  labor  out  of  the  country.  The 
growth  of  England’s  manufactures  before  the  Industrial 
Revolution  was  greatly  helped  by  the  immigration  of  Flem- 
ings and  Huguenots  who  were  driven  from  their  native  coun- 
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tries,  and  England’s  gain  was  the  other  countries’  loss.  Social 
inequalities  may  have  the  same  effect  as  oppressive  legislation. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  European  working  man  of  enter- 
prise and  energy  has  better  prospects  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  South  America  than  he  has  at  home ; hence  the 
constant  exodus  from  Europe  of  emigrants  who,  discontented 
with  their  prospects  at  home,  go  to  contribute  to  the  wealth 
of  countries  where  the  career  open  to  talents  is  nearer 
realization. 

IV 

The  National  Dividend  or  Income 

Demand  for  the  Factors  of  Production.  — Because  wealth 
is  a “ flow,”  a country  can  always  pay  for  new  goods  and 
services ; there  is  always  a demand  for  additional  labor, 
capital,  and  land;  there  is  always  room  for  new  inventions 
and  improvements  in  organization.  This  assertion  may  seem 
strange  when  we  are  constantly  hearing  of  capital  seeking 
investment,  land  lying  idle,  and,  above  all,  labor  unemployed. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  capital,  land,  and  labor  are  often 
unemployed;  but  the  reason  for  their  unemployment  is 
certainly  not  that  the  income  of  the  country  is  fixed  and 
limited,  so  that  any  labor-saving  device,  whether  machinery  or 
better  organization,  must  permanently  displace  some  of  the 
labor  and  capital  at  present  employed ; there  may  be  a 
temporary  displacement,  and  some  workers  may  suffer,  but 
in  the  long  run  the  introduction  of  “ labor-saving  ” machinery 
increases  the  demand  for  labor. 

Example.  — Let  us  work  out  an  example.  A shoe  manu- 
facturer, employing  a hundred  hands,  introduces  a machine 
which  enables  him  to  produce  with  seventy-five  hands  as 
many  shoes  as  before ; what  happens  ? He  may  decide  to 
produce  more  shoes  and  keep  on  his  hundred  hands ; if  he 
makes  more  shoes,  he  will  have  to  sell  them  at  a lower  price  — • 
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as  presumably  he  can  do,  thanks  to  his  new  machines  — or 
the  market  will  not  take  them.  The  net  effect  in  that  case 
is  that  no  labor  is  displaced,  additional  labor  is  required  for 
making  the  machines,  and  some  people  who  could  not  afford 
his  shoes  before  can  afford  them  now.  But  suppose  he  does 
dismiss  twenty-five  hands.  The  additional  demand  for 
labor  to  make  the  new  machinery  still  remains,  but  that  is  not 
equivalent  to  the  falling-off  in  the  demand  for  labor  in  the 
shoe  factory.  The  true  equivalent  is  found  in  the  increased 
demand  which  the  manufacturer  makes  for  labor  owing  to  his 
increased  income.  His  expenses  of  production  are  less,  he 
has  as  many  shoes  as  before  to  sell,  therefore  his  income  will 
be  bigger.  He  will  spend  the  increase  or  “ invest  ” it ; if  he 
spend  it,  it  constitutes  a new  demand  for  the  labor  required  to 
make  the  things  he  wants;  if  he  invests  it,  it  constitutes  a 
new  demand  for  the  labor  required  for  the  machines,  buildings, 
etc.,  of  the  business  in  which  he  invests  it. 

In  time,  however,  other  manufacturers  will  adopt  the 
new  machinery,  their  competition  will  compel  our  manu- 
facturer to  reduce  his  prices  nearer  the  cost  of  production, 
and  his  income  will  come  back  to  its  old  dimensions.  Corre- 
spondingly his  demand  for  labor  will  fall,  and  we  seem  to 
have  a net  reduction  in  the  demand  for  labor.  But  we  have 
ignored  the  fall  in  the  price  of  shoes^  that  fall  has  released  so 
much  of  the  income  of  all  the  people  who  buy  this  class  of 
shoes,  and  enables  them  to  buy  either  more  shoes  or  more  of 
something  else;  thus  even  if  their  demand  for  the  labor  of 
shoe  operatives  has  fallen,  their  demand  for  the  labor  of  the 
operatives  who  make  the  other  things  that  they  buy  has 
increased.  If  they  decide,  as  is  perhaps  the  most  usual  case, 
to  buy  more  shoes,  then  their  demand  for  labor  of  aU  kinds 
remains  the  same  as  it  was  before.  Provided,  therefore,  that 
the  twenty-five  shoe  operatives  displaced  by  machinery 
can  find  out  what  will  be  wanted  either  by  their  employer, 
who  now  has  a bigger  income  to  spend,  or  by  his  customers, 
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who,  getting  their  shoes  cheaper,  can  buy  something  they 
could  not  afford  before,  they  will  not  be  unemployed. 

Labor-saving  Machinery.  — It  is  something  like  this 
crude  example  that  usually  happens  when  “ labor-sa\dng  ” 
machinery  is  introduced.  Usually  the  introduction  is  gradual ; 
often  the  new  machinery  is  used  only  for  a cheaper  class  of 
goods  that  was  not  made  before.  The  output  of  the  industry, 
introducing  the  new  machinery,  will  not  remain  stationary, 
and  some  of  the  hands  — perhaps  all  — who  would  have  been 
displaced  if  the  output  had  remained  stationary  will  be  kept  on 
to  work  the  new  machines.  But  if  some  are  displaced,  there 
will  be  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  labor  in  other  industries 
owing  to  the  increased  purchasing  power  either  of  the  em- 
ployers in  the  industry  or  of  its  customers,  or  of  both.  If 
any  workers  are  displaced,  it  will  take  them  time  to  find  new 
employment,  and  the  new  employment  may  be  less  remunera- 
tive than  the  old ; some  of  them  who  are  old  or  highly 
specialized  may  be  unable  to  find  new  employment  at  all ; 
but  somewhere  or  other  there  is  an  increased  demand  for 
labor  due  to  the  introduction  of  “ labor-saving  ” machinery. 
When  investigation  of  unemployment  is  made  it  is  usually 
uncommon  for  an  employed  man  to  give  the  introduction  of 
machinery  as  the  cause  of  his  imemployment ; even  more 
conclusive  is  the  fact  that  while  labor-saving  machinery  has 
been  steadily  increasing  in  quantity  for  now  over  a century, 
and  with  increasing  rapidity  in  the  last  forty  years,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  unemployment  has  increased  or  is  increasing. 
The  effect  of  machinery  on  wages  we  shall  examine  elsewhere. 

Using  the  Idle.  — Exactly  similar  is  the  case  of  the 
employment  of  people  who  are  not  dependent  on  their  work 
for  a living.  The  rich  girl  who  decides  to  work  for  her  living 
is  not  necessarily  “ taking  the  bread  out  of  the  mouth  of  ” 
some  one  else.  Suppose  she  takes  a post  as  teacher  at  $600 
a year ; her  income  is  increased  by  $600  a year,  she  spends 
$600  a year  more  than  she  would  otherwise  have  done; 
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there  is  $600  worth  of  demand  for  labor,  capital,  etc.,  more 
than  there  would  have  been  if  she  had  not  begun  to  work.  But 
what  of  the  girl  whom  she  has  kept  out  of  the  post?  Would 
not  she  have  earned  $600  and  offered  the  same  demand  for  the 
goods  and  services  of  others  ? True,  and  so  long  as  she  remains 
unemployed,  the  rich  girl  is  displacing  her;  but  does  she 
remain  unemployed?  do  we  find  as  a matter  of  fact  that  as 
American  women  have  forced  their  way  into  the  professions 
and  adopted  the  custom  of  working,  the  openings  for  poorer 
women  have  become  less  and  unemployment  among  them 
greater?  We  do  not,  because  the  income  which  these  rich 
girls  are  now  earning  is  an  additional  demand  for  labor  of  all 
kinds ; their  work  adds  to  the  real  income  of  society  and  there- 
fore to  the  means  that  society  has  to  pay  additional  workers. 

Increase  of  Population.  — The  case  of  the  rich  man’s 
daughter  is  trivial,  but  it  is  exactly  similar  to  an  extremely 
important  case,  that  of  the  addition  to  the  population  which  a 
progressive  society  sees  with  every  new  generation.  Every 
year  in  the  United  States  fully  1,000,000  more  human  beings 
are  born  than  die.  That  means  that  every  year  roughly 
1,000,000  more  persons  have  to  be  made  room  for  in  industry 
and  commerce ; employment  and  payment  has  to  be  found  for 
nearly  1,000,000  new  workers.  Whence  can  this  new  employ- 
ment and  payment  come?  Society  is  already  spending  or 
investing  all  its  income,  there  are  already  unemployed  workers. 
It  can  come  from  only  one  source,  from  the  new  workers. 
There  are  1,000,000  people  to  feed,  clothe,  and  amuse  — 
plenty  of  employment  there ; and  there  are  close  on  1,000,000 
more  people  producing  and  earning  — a plentiful  source  of 
payment  there!  Additional  textile  operatives  are  needed 
to  clothe  the  new  population,  building  operatives  to  house 
them,  farmers  to  feed  them ; and  the  new  population  is 
these  additional  textile  operatives,  building  operatives,  and 
farmers. 

Flexibility  of  National  Income.  — The  National  Income  is  not 
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a fixed  sum  limiting  employment  to  a fixed  number  of  workers. 
There  is  always  room  for  an  increase  in  production,  whether 
that  increase  be  due  to  a new  and  more  efiicient  machine,  the 
labor  of  hitherto  unoccupied  workers,  or  the  more  efficient 
organization  of  the  workers  already  in  employment.  There  is 
always  a demand  for  this  additional  product,  because  the 
addition  to  society’s  income  enables  society  to  pay  the  addi- 
tional workers  or  machines  or  organizers.  In  Dr.  Marshall’s 
words,  the  National  Income  or  “ National  Dividend,”  as 
he  prefers  to  call  it,  “ is  at  once  the  aggregate  net  product  of 
and  the  sole  source  of  payment  for  all  the  agents  of  pro- 
duction.” What  we  call  “ Supply  ” and  “ Demand  ” are  the 
same  things  looked  at  from  the  different  standpoints  of  con- 
sumer and  producer;  and  consumers  and  producers  are  the 
same  persons.  The  real  National  Income  is  the  goods  and 
services  produced  to  satisfy  the  nation’s  wants;  it  is  these 
that  land,  labor,  and  capital  produce,  and  it  is  with  these  that 
land,  labor,  and  capital  are  paid : any  increase  in  the  product 
is  an  increase  in  the  payments ; and  the  only  reason  why  this  is 
not  obvious  is  that  the  separate  producers  exchange  their 
product  through  the  medium  of  money.  Most  people  who 
receive  an  income  contribute  to  production,  either  in  their 
own  persons  by  their  work,  or  as  owners  of  property  which 
aids  production.  As  producers  they  are  highly  specialized; 
they  want  things  they  cannot  produce  themselves,  and  they 
obtain  them  by  exchange.  This  exchange  is  the  outcome  of 
specialization,  and  is  the  fundamental  thing  in  the  present 
economic  organization. 

Relation  Between  Supply  and  Demand.  — It  is  only  be- 
cause our  exchanges  are  made  through  money  that  we  have 
any  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  an  increase  in  supply  is 
(not  “ causes  ”)  an  increase  in  demand.  If  the  community 
consisted  of  only  four  men,  two  farmers,  a builder,  and  a 
weaver,  and  they  exchanged  their  goods,  then  the  weaver’s 
supply  of  cloth  would  obviously  constitute  a demand  for 
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buildings  and  food,  the  builder’s  supply  of  buildings  a demand 
for  cloth  and  food,  the  farmer’s  supply  of  food  a demand  for 
buildings  and  cloth.  The  same  products  are  both  supply 
and  demand,  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  we 
are  looking.  In  the  modern  complicated  community  the 
same  is  the  case.  The  weaver’s  supply  of  cloth  is  exchanged 
by  him  for  gold,  and  the  gold  then  exchanged  for  buildings 
and  food;  he  sells  cloth  and  buys  buildings  and  food;  his 
demand  for  house  room  and  food  is  due  to  and  is  proportionate 
to  his  supply  of  cloth.  If  he  makes  more  cloth  he  can  buy  a 
bigger  house  and  more  food,  or  if  he  does  not  want  a bigger 
house  and  more  food,  he  can  buy  something  else.  Thus  an 
increase  in  the  supply  of  cloth  is  an  increase  in  the  demand  for 
other  things;  and  vice  versa,  an  increase  in  the  supply  of 
anything  else  may  constitute  an  increase  in  the  demand  for 
cloth.  What  is  divided  among  the  members  of  society  is  the 
goods  and  services  produced  to  satisfy  its  wants ; and  the 
same  goods  and  services  are  both  Supply  and  Demand. 

This  exchange  is  independent  of  the  way  in  which  the 
value  of  the  product  is  distributed  among  the  factors  of 
production.  'Aether  capital,  land,  or  labor  gets  it,  it  is  a 
demand  for  other  goods;  because  capitalist,  worker,  and 
land-owner  all  spend  their  incomes.  It  is  sometimes  sug- 
gested that  the  present  economic  system  must  come  to  an  end 
because  the  workers  do  not  receive  in  wages  as  much  as  they 
produce,  so  that  they  cannot  buy  back  what  has  been  pro- 
duced. That,  if  true,  is  a very  bad  thing ; but  it  would  not 
supply  an  explanation  of  unemployment.  If  the  workers  do 
not  spend  the  whole  price  of  the  product,  some  one  else  does ; 
it  is  spent.  Goods  are  produced  to  be  exchanged,  and  ex- 
changed they  will  be,  whether  by  land-owner,  capitalist,  or 
laborer. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  OVERPRODUCTION 

I 

Imperfect  Cooperation  between  Specialists 

Why  Unemployment?  — The  sketch  of  economic  society 
that  was  drawn  in  the  last  chapter  is  defective  in  one  important 
respect.  Society  is  made  up  of  specialized  groups  of  producers, 
mutually  dependent  and  engaged  in  the  continuous  exchange 
j (through  the  medium  of  money)  of  their  special  products; 

wealth  takes  the  form  of  a continuous  stream  of  goods  and 
services,  from  which  the  means  of  production  are  constantly 
renewed  and  augmented;  new  workers,  new  implements, 
new  natural  resources  are  constantly  adding  their  contribution 
to  the  stream  of  goods  and  services,  and  by  that  contribution 
j securing  for  themselves  a place  in  the  economic  community 

and  a claim  on  the  stream.  The  sketch  did  not,  however, 
indicate  how  there  comes  to  be  any  unemployment;  how  it 
comes  about,  in  other  words,  that  a system  which  regularly 
» absorbs  the  new  generation  coming  into  industry  every  year 

is  unable  to  absorb,  however  busy  it  may  be,  the  whole  of  the 
' workers  who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  find  work.  Nor 

1 ! does  it  explain  the  regular  recurrence  of  the  related  phenom- 

enon, which  we  call,  according  to  the  point  of  view,  over- 
production or  under-consumption.  It  would  require  a 
/ separate  (and  longer)  work  to  deal  with  these  latter  problems 

adequately ; all  that  will  be  attempted  in  this  chapter  is  to 
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show  that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  account  of  the 
working  of  the  economic  system,  given  in  the  last  chapter, 
and  that  they  are  connected  with  principles  of  the  system 
which  we  have  studied  in  earlier  chapters. 

Importance  of  Cooperation  to  Specialization. — The  principle 
on  which  the  whole  system  is  based  is  specialization.  Different 
kinds  of  labor,  land,  machinery,  materials  are  all  limited  to 
one  or  a few  uses,  and  in  isolation  are  useless.  The  specialists 
must  cooperate  before  they  can  produce  anything  of  use. 
Whenever  the  cooperation  is  defective,  the  system  will  not 
work  or  will  work  badly.  Specialization  without  cooperation 
then  is  the  first  great  danger  to  which  the  present  system  of 
production  is  exposed. 

Defective  Cooperation.  — A single  firm  is  an  organization 
of  specialized  workers,  specialized  machines,  specialized 
departments.  In  a well-organized  and  well-managed  firm 
every  worker,  machine,  and  department  cooperates  har- 
moniously with  every  other ; all  are  fully  occupied,  without 
being  overworked.  But  often  the  cooperation  is  not  perfect ; 
one  department,  under-staffed  or  inadequately  equipped,  or 
for  some  other  reason  inefficient,  will  hold  up  several  other 
departments  at  one  time,  and  compel  them  to  work  overtime 
to  make  up  arrears  at  another ; just  as  a single  weak  back  will 
let  down  a whole  football  team.  In  the  single  firm  there  is 
a general  manager,  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  all  the 
departments  of  the  firm  work  together  evenly  and  regularly. 
But  cooperation  between  specialized  firms  in  an  industry 
is  as  important  in  modern  industry  as  cooperation  between 
separate  departments  in  a firm,  and  there  are  no  general 
managers  of  whole  industries.  Weavers,  spinners,  wool- 
combers,  wool-growers,  and  many  others  cooperate  in  the 
production  of  woolen  fabrics;  their  operations  must  have 
a certain  proportion  to  one  another,  each  stage  of  the  industry 
must  be  adjusted  to  the  wants  and  capacities  of  the  other 
stages,  or  their  cooperation  will  be  defective.  If  the  spinners 
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expand  their  business  more  rapidly  than  sheep-farming 
expands,  they  will  presently  find  that  there  is  a shortage  of 
material,  which  will  bring  in  its  train  short  time  or  unemploy- 
ment for  spinners’  operatives,  and  also,  though  this  is  not 
a serious  social  problem,  for  spinning  machinery.  If  the 
production  of  wool  is  increased  and  the  manufacturers  do  not 
expand  their  plant  in  a corresponding  degree,  the  spinners, 
though  now  able  to  get  their  material,  will  find  themselves 
unable  to  dispose  of  their  product,  and  there  is  overproduction 
of  yarn.  By  the  time  the  manufacturers  are  ready  to  take 
all  the  yarn  that  can  be  produced,  the  spinners  and  wool- 
growers,  discouraged  by  the  difficulty  they  have  found  in  dis- 
posing of  their  product,  may  have  reduced  production  — 
which  involves  unemployment  or  short  time  again  for  spinning- 
operatives  and  firms  — and  so  a shortage  of  material  for 
manufacturers  and  short  time  or  unemployment  for  their 
operatives.  Society  relies  on  its  organizers  to  secure  the 
same  cooperation  between  the  different  processes  of  one  manu- 
facture in  the  hands  of  different  firms,  as  the  general  manager 
secures  between  the  different  departments  of  his  firm,  and  the 
organizers  often  fail. 

Difficulties  in  Way  of  Cooperation.  — Within  a single 
industry  such  disorganization  should  not  be  difficult  to  avoid ; 
in  industry  as  a whole  it  occurs  much  more  easily  and  fre- 
quently. An  increase  in  the  exports  of  certain  manufactures 
may  lead  to  an  increased  demand  for  ships  to  carry  the  exports ; 
the  shipbuilding  industry,  responsive  to  this  increased  demand, 
enlarges  its  output.  By  the  time  the  new  ships  are  ready, 
however,  three  years  may  have  elapsed  and  the  need  for  the 
increased  shipping  have  disappeared ; the  result  is  a serious 
check  to  the  shipbuilding  industry.  The  different  industries 
are  one  another’s  customers  and  colleagues ; an  expansion 
of  one,  if  it  is  not  to  be  checked,  calls  for  a corresponding 
expansion  of  others.  But  the  different  industries  require 
different  lengths  of  time  for  the  delivery  of  their  products.  It  is 
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difficult  therefore  to  insure  among  them  the  harmonious 
cooperation  which  the  modern  industrial  system  requires. 

Immobility  in  Productive  Factors.  — A great  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  securing  perfect  cooperation  is  the  lack  of  mobility  t 

in  the  factors  of  production.  There  may  be  firms  working 
below  their  full  capacity  for  want  of  hands  in  one  part  of  the 
country,  while  in  another  part  men  are  on  short  time  or  un-  1 

able  to  find  employment,  through  some  purely  local  cause, 
such  as  the  bankruptcy  of  an  employer.  It  takes  time  for 
the  owners  of  the  idle  machinery  and  the  owners  of  the  idle  i 

hands  to  find  each  other ; the  object  of  the  Labor  Exchange 
is  to  enable  them  to  find  each  other  with  the  least  possible 
trouble  and  delay.  Normally  the  needs  of  an  expanding 
industry  are  met  by  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  new  | 

generation  going  into  it,  but  there  are  only  the  beginnings  of 
system  of  ascertaining  where  the  new  labor  is  wanted  and  I 

directing  the  new  generation  in  that  direction ; boys  and  girls 
are  constantly  entering  industries  which  will  not  want  them 
in  a few  years.  Again,  the  methods  of  industry  are  constantly 
changing.  New  processes,  new  material,  new  machines, 
new  markets,  new  systems  of  organizing  work,  are  constantly 
being  adopted ; but  labor,  capital,  and  land  are  all  specialized, 
and  any  change  of  method  renders  them,  if  not  useless,  at  any 
rate  less  useful,  until  they  can  be  adapted  to  the  new  methods.  | 

This  takes  time,  and  while  it  is  taking  place  there  will  be  un- 
employment and  other  dislocation.  The  loss  of  value  which 
skill  and  machinery  suffer  by  such  changes  of  method  are  a 
kind  of  bad  debt  which  society  must  write  off  before  striking 
a balance  of  the  advantages  of  specialization. 
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II 

Imperfect  Anticipation  of  Demand 

Estimates  as  Basis  of  Production.  — The  second  principle 
of  the  present  organization  that  bears  on  the  problems  we 
are  studying  is  the  principle  that  production  as  a whole  is 
carried  on  in  anticipation  of  demand.  Specialization  has 
been  carried  so  far,  and  has  resulted  in  an  organization  so 
complex,  that  the  production  of  most  commodities  begins 
many  months  before  they  are  required.  Individual  firms 
may  work  to  order  or  on  contract,  but  that  arrangement  only 
shifts  on  to  other  shoulders  the  burden  of  anticipating  what 
will  be  wanted.  Whole  industries  may  work  to  order ; the 
firms  engaged  in  works  of  construction  and  engineering  work 
almost  entirely  to  order,  and  by  varying  their  staffs  to  meet 
their  requirements  succeed  in  throwing  the  burden  of  meeting 
irregularities  in  the  demand  on  to  the  shoulders  least  able  to 
bear  it,  the  shoulders  of  the  workers.  But  these  industries 
are  engaged  chiefly  in  supplying  other  industries  with  aids 
and  facilities  for  production,  and  these  other  industries  are 
working  to  meet  a demand  which  has  to  be  estimated,  be- 
cause the  process  of  production  must  begin  before  it  is  ex- 
pressed. The  goal  of  most  production  is  the  retail  counter, 
and  the  consumer  expects  to  be  able  to  get  what  he  wants  at 
that  counter  without  giving  notice  beforehand.  Production 
as  a whole  therefore  is  carried  on  on  an  estimate  of  demand. 

Stability  of  Demand.  — The  demand  for  most  things  is 
fairly  stable,  and  we  saw  in  Chapter  IV  that  society  has  ways 
and  means  of  estimating  what  demand  is  going  to  be.  But 
mistakes  are  bound  to  be  made.  Things  are  made,  which, 
when  made,  are  not  wanted,  or  are  not  wanted  so  much  as 
other  things  that  have  not  been  made.  The  cooperation  be- 
tween different  specialists  of  the  woolen  industry  may  be 
perfect,  and  yet  overproduction  of  woolen  goods  occur, 
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because  the  consuming  public,  for  whom  the  woolen  industry 
works,  prefer  to  spend  their  incomes  less  on  woolens  and 
more  on  other  things.  When  we  consider  the  variety  of 
goods  ready  for  sale  in  retail  shops  and  the  complexity  of  the 
organization  needed  to  produce  each  of  them,  and  realize 
at  the  same  time  that  that  organization  has  been  brought 
into  being  and  applied  to  the  production  of  the  goods  without 
any  expressed  demand  for  them,  it  becomes  matter  for  sur- 
prise, not  that  the  productive  organization  is  occasionally  mis- 
directed, but  that  it  hits  its  mark  so  often  as  it  does. 

Overproduction.  — Let  us  be  quite  clear  what  we  mean  by 
overproduction.  It  does  not  mean  that  more  of  the  article 
has  been  produced  than  can  be  consumed  or  used  ; it  does  not 
even  mean  that  more  has  been  produced  than  can  be  sold.  Any 
quantity  of  a thing  that  has  a use  can  be  sold,  if  the  price 
be  put  low  enough.  What  overproduction  of  an  article 
means  is  that  more  of  the  article  has  been  produced  than  can 
be  sold  at  a price  big  enough  to  repay  its  makers  the  cost  of 
production,  plus  sufficient  profit  to  induce  them  to  go  on 
producing  at  the  same  rate ; all  that  has  been  produced  can 
be  sold,  but  only  at  a loss.  The  error  may  be  in  what  the 
public  wants ; a trifling  error,  perhaps,  as  when  a fabric  is 
produced  that  fails  to  capture  the  fashionable  public’s  taste, 
or  a new  form  of  amusement  is  provided  that  does  not  “ catch 
on  ” ; or  a serious  error,  involving  the  uneconomical  appli- 
cation of  large  resources,  as  on  a railway  which,  when  com- 
pleted, does  not  attract  a sufficient  density  of  traffic  to  make 
it  pay.  The  important  case,  however,  and  the  case  which  has 
most  influence  on  trade  fluctuations,  is  an  error  in  anticipating 
how  much  the  public  wants.  The  leaders  of  an  industry  may 
anticipate  exactly  what  is  wanted,  but  produce  it  in  excess  of 
the  public’s  demand.  The  income  of  the  public  is  limited; 
it  balances  the  satisfaction  to  be  obtained  from  one  thing 
against  the  satisfaction  to  be  obtained  from  other  things ; it 
can  be  induced  to  increase  its  purchases  of  a thing  by  a reduc- 
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tion  in  the  price,  it  will  usually  restrict  its  purchases  if  the 
price  is  raised ; but  at  any  price  it  will  purchase  only  a certain 
amount  of  each  thing,  and  if  producers  produce  in  excess  of 
that  amount  they  will  be  able  to  sell  the  whole  of  their  out- 
put only  by  lowering  the  price. 

Effect  of  Competition.  — The  absence  of  any  central  con- 
trol of  production  encourages  such  overproduction.  Each 
of  a number  of  competing  Arms  may  anticipate  accurately  how 
much  the  public  will  take  at  a given  price,  and  yet  over- 
estimate the  proportion  of  the  total  demand  which  competition 
will  allow  him  to  secure.  The  result  is  that  each  puts  on  the 
market  more  than  his  fair  proportion,  and  the  total  amount 
put  on  the  market  is  greater  than  the  public  will  take  at  the 
price  which  the  producers  counted  on  getting;  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  trusts  and  combinations  is,  we  saw,  that 
it  lessens  the  risk  of  committing  this  error  of  anticipation. 

Whatever  the  kind  of  error,  however,  errors  of  anticipa- 
tion are  constantly  being  made,  and  their  effect  is  always 
the  same,  the  defective  adjustment  of  supply  to  demand. 
If  the  supply  put  on  the  market  is  greater  than  the  demand 
for  the  commodity  at  the  price  on  which  producers  counted, 
the  producers  will  have  to  reduce  their  price  if  they  wish 
to  sell  their  whole  output.  If  they  reduce  their  price,  their 
profits  will  be  less  than  they  anticipated,  and  they  will  lessen 
production ; if  they  hold  out  for  their  price,  they  will  be 
unable  to  sell  their  whole  output,  and  the  market  will  be 
glutted ; in  either  case  there  is  a check  to  production.  If 
the  error  of  anticipation  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  less 
is  put  on  the  market  than  the  market  will  take  at  the  antici- 
pated price,  competition  among  buyers  for  this  limited 
supply  will  force  its  price  up,  the  higher  price  will  yield 
profits  higher  than  were  anticipated,  the  higher  profits  will 
stimulate  increased  production,  and  the  probability  is  that 
the  relative  scarcity  will  be  succeeded  by  a relative  excess, 
the  stimulus  to  production  by  a check  to  production.  The 
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stimulus  to  increase  production  carries  with  it  its  own  antidote, 
since  the  increase  in  supply  will  tend  to  force  prices  down  and 
so  check  production.  Similarly,  the  check  to  production 
brings  about  its  own  correction ; things  continue  to  wear  out 
and  stocks  continue  to  be  consumed,  although  the  supply  of 
new  stocks  has  been  checked ; the  time  comes  when  the  public 
has  to  buy,  and  when  that  time  comes,  the  relative  scarcity  of 
the  depleted  supply  enables  the  producer  to  get  his  price. 

Summary.  — To  summarize,  the  price  of  a thing  depends 
on  the  relation  of  the  supply  of  it  to  the  demand  for  it;  if 
the  supply  is  relatively  small,  the  price  will  tend  to  rise,  and 
the  higher  price  will  stimulate  increased  production,  until  the 
supply  equals  or  exceeds  the  demand ; if  the  supply  is  rela- 
tively large,  the  price  will  tend  to  fall,  and  falling  prices  check 
production,  until  the  price  rises  again.  Overproduction 
and  underproduction  occur  because  supi)ly  has  to  be  adjusted 
to  demand  ahead  of  demand,  on  an  estimate  of  it,  not  in 
response  to  an  ascertained  and  definite  demand.  If  the 
estimate  is  wrong,  the  price,  on  the  basis  of  which  production 
has  been  carried  on,  will  not  be  realized,  and  the  even  flow  of 
production  will  be  dislocated ; it  is  the  relation  between  the 
anticipated  price  and  the  realized  price  that  matters. 

Ill 

Cyclical  Trade  Fluctuations 

Irregularity  of  Trade.  — Alternating  overproduction  and 
scarcity,  with  their  consequences,  unemployment  and  over- 
time, can  be  put  down  in  any  single  trade  to  the  failure  to 
anticipate  demand  accurately  and  adjust  supply  to  demand 
evenly.  Much  more  difficult  to  explain  is  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  the  fact  that  overproduction  occurs,  not  in  one 
industry  at  one  time  and  in  another  at  another  time,  but  in 
all  or  most  industries  at  the  same  time.  The  circulation  of 
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wealth  is  subject  to  general  fluctuations,  the  most  marked 
symptoms  of  which  are  alternating  periods  of  overtime  and 
unemployment.  At  one  time  producers  in  all  trades  cannot 
work  fast  enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  market, 
employers  in  all  trades  cannot  get  the  operatives  they  want ; 
at  another  time  producers  in  all  trades  cannot  find  a market 
for  the  goods  they  are  producing,  and  employers  in  all  trades 
dismiss  or  put  on  short  time  their  operatives.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  general  movement  up  and  down?  Without 
pretending  to  offer  a complete  explanation,  one  or  two  sugges- 
tions may  be  put  forward. 

Intertrade  Dependence.  — The  separate  trades  are  one 
another’s  customers,  so  that  depression  in  one  affects  the 
others.  Producers  are  also  consumers ; if  therefore  the 
producers  in  one  trade  are  getting  lower  wages  and  lower 
profits,  they  can  spend  less  on  the  products  of  other  trades. 
Conversely,  if  one  trade  revives,  it  will  influence  other  trades ; 
its  members,  since  they  are  selling  more,  are  able  to  buy  more, 
and  the  improved  demand  for  their  goods  and  services  is 
transmitted  to  other  trades  by  their  increased  purchasing 
power. 

Psychological  Factors.  — This  material  bond  between 
trades,  however,  is  not  enough  to  account  for  the  rapidity 
with  which  depression  or  boom  spreads  from  trade  to  trade 
over  the  whole  field  of  industry.  The  connection  seems  to  be 
psychological.  The  leading  men  in  all  trades  are  all  looking 
ahead.  Their  estimate  of  future  demand  should  be  the 
result  of  a severely  scientific  balancing  of  evidence,  backed 
by  a specialized  instinct  born  of  long  dealings  with  a certain 
market.  To  some  extent  it  is  that,  but  not  altogether.  Few 
men  can  resist  the  influence  on  their  own  opinions  of  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  their  associates.  A market  is  a crowd, 
and  has  the  psychological  characteristic  of  the  crowd,  that 
the  general  opinion  imposes  itself  on  individual  members  wdth 
extraordinary  force  and  rapidity.  Hence  if  a strong  opinion 
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is  started  ^ no  matter  how  — that  trade  is  improving,  then 
that  opinion  will  spread;  the  most  level-headed  operators 
wiU  be  influenced  by  it.  Manufacturers  will  increase  their 
output  and  pay  higher  prices  for  materials  and  higher  wages 
to  get  more  labor,  since  they  anticipate  no  difiiculty  in  selling 
their  goods,  and  the  market  will  take  any  amount.  And  so 
long  as  every  one  is  of  this  opinion,  trade  will  be  good.  Ex- 
change goes  on  freely  even  at  high  prices,  because  the  man  who 
IS  buying  at  high  prices  is  confident  that,  by  the  time  he 
sells,  prices  will  be  higher  still.  Every  trade,  being  busy, 
affords  a brisk  demand  for  the  products  of  every  other  trade.’ 
In  precisely  the  same  way  an  opinion  that  demand  is  falling 
off  will  impose  itself  on  the  business  community.  The  transi- 
tion from  the  one  state  of  mind  to  the  other  may  be  brought 
about  by  chance ; a leading  firm  may  take  fright  and  begin 
to  cut  prices  before  its  competitors ; other  firms,  observing  its 
action,  follow  suit,  and  other  trades,  observing  the  fall  of 
prices  and  consequent  slackening  of  production  in  the  one 
trade,  are  shaken  out  of  their  optimism.  A great  bankruptcy 
may  turn  the  current  of  opinion,  however  unrelated  the  failure 
of  the  particular  firm  may  be  to  the  general  course  of  trade ; 
the  slump  that  follows  a war,  a wet  season,  the  death  of  a 
monarch  followed  by  general  mourning,  may  any  of  them,  by 
affecting  one  trade  or  set  of  trades,  turn  the  tide.  More 
usually  it  will  be  brought  about  not  by  chance  but  by  the 
occurrence,  almost  inevitable  in  the  present  system  of  pro- 
duction, of  overproduction  in  one  or  two  trades,  and  opinion 
m them  will  infect  opinion  in  industry  generally.  Once  set 
in,  the  depression  is  accentuated  by  the  refusal  of  sellers  to 
lower  prices.  They  hold  out  for  the  high  prices  which  are 
now  a thmg  of  the  past ; being  unable  to  sell,  they  are  unable  to 
buy,  and  the  circulation  of  wealth  is  checked  until  they  give 
way.  Improvement  comes,  in  industry  generally  as  in  a 
single  industry,  when  the  consumption  or  wearing  out  of 
stocks,  coupled  with  the  checking  of  supply,  forces  prices  up 
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' again.  It  is  helped  by  the  fact  that  people,  being  unable 

' during  the  depression  to  live  on  income,  draw  on  savings  and 

investments ; their  savings  being  withdrawn  from  production, 
production  is  checked  still  further,  and  the  rise  in  prices 
accelerated  in  consequence.  Or  production  may  be  reduced 
j by  the  weaker  firms  in  each  trade  being  unable  to  carry  on 
I business. 

Importance  of  Price.  — This  suggested  explanation  has 
' been  given  more  or  less  in  the  terms  of  the  market ; to  relate 

’ it  to  the  sketch  of  industry  given  in  the  last  chapter,  it  is 

I necessary  to  eliminate  the  references  to  purchase,  sale,  and 

price,  and  to  think  of  the  transactions  as  exchanges  of  goods 
and  services  between  groups  of  specialized  producers — an 
aspect  of  them  which  the  use  of  money  as  a medium  of  ex- 
change conceals.  From  this  point  of  view  we  should  say  that 
producers  can  always  find  consumers  who  will  give  them  some- 
thing in  exchange  for  their  products,  but  producer  and  con- 
sumer cannot  always  agree  on  the  terms  of  the  exchange. 
The  regular  process  of  exchange  is  checked  because  the  ex- 
changers cannot  come  to  terms ; and  exchange  being  checked, 
the  production  of  wealth  for  exchange  is  checked.  In  a simple 
community  the  terms  of  exchange  can  be  settled  before  pro- 
duction is  commenced,  and  much  production  is  not  for  ex- 
change at  all ; hence  there  need  be  no  misdirected  production, 
and  no  overproduction  with  consequent  unemployment.  In 
the  complex  modem  community  production  has  to  be  com- 
menced long  before  the  final  exchange  of  products  can  be 
negotiated ; if  the  terms  of  exchange  (the  prices  reafized)  dis- 
appoint anticipations,  so  that  the  organizers  of  production 
receive  less  in  exchange  for  their  products  than  they  have 
expended  in  producing  them,  they  will  suspend  or  restrict 
production  till  they  can  get  the  terms  they  want. 

Physical  Causes.  — W.  S.  Jevons  suggested  another 
explanation  for  these  fluctuations  in  trade.  He  observed 
that  trade  depressions  recurred  at  fairly  regular  intervals ; he 
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observed  also  that  the  spots  on  the  sun  reached  their  maximum 
at  about  the  same  interval.  His  theory  is  that  the  initial 
cause  of  the  depressions  was  a falling  off  in  harvests,  especially 
m tropical  harvests,  due  to  the  falling  off  in  the  light  and  heat 
of  the  sun.  Probably  the  physical  cause  contributes  to  the 
fluctuations;  it  is  hardly  enough  to  account  for  them  al- 
together, even  if  the  statistical  basis  for  the  conclusion  were 
adequate.  Especially  it  does  not  explain  why  most  trades 
are  affected  simultaneously;  the  influence  of  a failure  of 
tropical  harvests  would  take  some  years  to  permeate  industry. 

Credit  and  Speculation. — Two  factors  in  the  modern 
industrial  organization  may  accentuate  booms  and  depressions 
— the  credit  system  and  what  we  have  called  illegitimate 
speculation.  The  place  of  credit  in  the  organization  of  pro- 
duction has  been  described  in  Chapter  X.  It  is  the  chief 
source  of  the  elasticity,  the  responsiveness  to  demand,  of  the 
modern  productive  orpnization.  In  a time  of  optimism 
banks  and  allied  agencies  give  credit  easily  to  business  men, 
and  so  enable  them  to  increase  the  amount  of  their  business 
and  to  offer  highp  prices;  in  times  of  waning  confidence 
banks,  by  restricting  advances,  deprive  business  men  of  an 
aid  that  is  essential  if  they  are  to  carry  on  business  on  their 
usual  scale,  and  they  depress  prices.  A sudden  restriction  of 
credit  may  even  drive  some  firms  into  bankruptcy,  and  so 
shake  confidence  that  not  merely  financial  depression,  but 
general  industrial  depression  ensues.  Probably  no  class 
therefore  can  do  so  much  to  exaggerate  trade  fluctuations 
as  the  bankers;  a cautious  and  conservative  policy  in  the 
giving  of  credit  is  essential  to  the  stability  not  only  of  the 
banks  and  their  allies,  but  of  the  whole  industrial  community. 
The  present  economic  system  is,  in  fact,  too  responsive  to 
demand.^  The  influence  of  the  other  factor,  illegitimate 
speculation,  will  be  inferred  from  what  was  said  of  it  in  Chapter 
IV.  The  honest  dealer  makes  mistakes,  and  every  mistake 
tends  to  accentuate  price-fluctuations.  The  dishonest  dealer, 
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who  produces  artificial  price-fluctuations,  does  still  more  to 
accentuate  them.  The  dealer,  who  deals  on  inadequate 
capital  and  makes  a mistake,  involves  others  in  his  ruin.  The 
outsider,  ignorant  of  the  market  and  the  material  dealt  in, 
is  much  more  likely  to  make  mistakes  than  the  professional 
dealer.  Every  kind  of  illegitimate  speculation  tends  to 
accentuate  price-fluctuations,  and  therefore  to  make  more 
difficult  the  task  of  anticipating  demand  and  adjusting  supply 
to  it. 

The  recurrence  of  overproduction,  however,  is  connected 
with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  present  system  of 
production,  specialization,  with  its  outcome,  production  in 
anticipation  of  demand.  It  is  the  great  weakness  of  the 
system,  as  a productive  organization,  and  its  results  are  a 
heavy  price  to  pay  even  for  the  wealth  which  specialization 
enables  society  to  produce.  The  loss  and  suffering  caused 
by  trade-fluctuations  are  largely  concentrated  on  the  poor, 
and  the  sense  of  helplessness  which  unemployment  brings 
to  a man  is  an  affliction  of  the  spirit  even  heavier  than  the 
material  loss  that  accompanies  it. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
VALUE 
I 

Value  and  Price 

Meani^  of  Value.  — The  general  reader  who  opens  a 
book  on  Economics  is  often  puzzled  by  the  great  amount  of 
space  given  to  the  Theory  of  Value.  The  reason  is  that  the 
value  of  a thing  is  the  rate  at  which  it  exchanges  for  other 
things,  and  in  modern  economic  society  almost  all  production 
IS  for  exchange.  The  word  “ value  ” is  in  some  respects 
an  unfortunate  term,  smce  it  is  ambiguous.  Take  a few  ex- 
amples^oUts  use  — “ the  value  of  diamonds,’’  “ the  value  of 
bread,  the  value  of  a kitchen  garden,”  “ the  value  of 

not  used  in  quite  the  same  sense 

^ — TIT  1 ■ ■ - J J * be  some  common 

meamng  m the  different  cases,  or  the  same  word  would  not 

be  used.  ^ If  we  try  to  say  what  this  common  fundamental 

meanmg  is,  we  probably  express  it  best  by  the  word  “ use- 

ulness  ; we  attribute  “ value  ” to  anything  that  has  a use, 

anything  that  can  satisfy  a human  want.  But  that  is  not 

the  commonest  sense  in  which  we  use  the  word.  If  we  point 

to  a house  and  ask  its  value,  the  answer  we  get  will  be 

gven  m dollars  and  cents,  and  the  commonest  of  all 

the  senses  m which  the  word  “ value  ” is  used  is  to  denote 

the  rate  at  which  things  exchange.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 

It  IS  used  m Economics ; a theory  of  value  is  an  explanation 
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of  the  rates  at  which  things  exchange.  Adam  Smith  dis- 
tinguished between  the  two  chief  senses  of  the  word  by  the 
i phrases  “ Value  in  Use  ” and  “ Value  in  Exchange  ” ; modern 
economists  use  the  word  “ Utility  ” to  denote  Value  in  Use, 

I and  keep  the  word  “ Value  ” for  “ Value  in  Exchange.” 

Money  as  Measure  of  Value. — Now  the  exchanges  in  which 
we  are  constantly  engaged  are  not  usually  direct  exchanges  of 
goods  for  goods  or  services  for  services  or  goods  for  services — 

! usually  they  take  place  through  the  medium  of  money.  Since 

; most  exchanges  are  made  in  this  way  through  money,  money 

I comes  to  be  a general  common  standard  of  exchange  rates, 

since  everything  is  at  some  time  or  other  exchanged  for 
money ; the  amount  of  money  for  which  it  is  exchanged 
becomes  an  indication  of  its  value  when  compared  with 
other  things.  Value  is  a ratio;  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
the  values  of  other  things  are  expressed  as  ratios  to  money ; 
consequently  we  speak  and  think  usually  not  of  values  but 
of  prices,  the  price  of  a thing  being  the  amount  of  money 
for  which  a thing  exchanges.  There  are  certain  advantages, 
however,  in  keeping  to  the  term  “ value  ” in  examining 
the  principles  of  exchange.  We  do  not  speak  of  a thing 
j having  a price  unless  it  is  for  sale;  anything  may  be  said 

j to  have  a value  whether  it  be  for  sale  or  not.  Again,  we 

1 feel  that  the  price  of  a thing  does  not  always  represent  its 

(value.  In  the  case  of  sale  by  a trick,  or  when  one  of  the 
parties  to  a sale  is  under  the  influence  of  drink,  price  and 
value  do  not  coincide ; such  a phrase  as  “ good  value  for 
money  ” is  meaningless  if  price  and  value  are  necessarily 
/ the  same  thing.  Such  considerations  are  not  important, 

prices  are  fairly  representative  of  values  at  any  given  time; 
but  when  we  compare  one  time  with  another,  for  reasons 
explained  in  Chapter  XI,  a change  in  price  is  no  evidence 
of  change  in  value. 

Value  and  Price.  — This  possession  of  a general  common 
I measure  of  values  in  money  is  an  enonnous  help  in  studying 
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them.  At  first  sight  it  might  seem  impossible  to  compare  the 
values  of  such  different  things  as  a surgeon’s  skill,  an  ounce 
of  tobacco,  a preacher’s  eloquence,  and  a loaf  of  bread ; yet, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  we  do  compare  them.  They  are  compared 
and  measured  and  priced;  and  if  we  are  rational  beings, 
they  are  priced  on  some  principle,  their  values  are  not  for- 
tuitous. Their  qualitative  differences  are  reduced  to  quan- 
titative differences;  our  individual  estimates,  our  motives, 
are  measured  by  the  price  we  are  willing  to  give  for  each. 
Moreover,  if  we  can  take  prices  as  representative  of  values, 
we  have  got  facts  to  start  with.  “ A i)rice  is  a fact.  A value 
is  an  estimate  of  what  a price  ought  to  be  ” (Hadley).  The 
price  of  a thing  is  a known  thing,  the  same  for  every  one  — 
there  can  be  no  dispute  about  it ; the  value  of  the  same  thing 
might  be  estimated  differently  by  different  people,  their 
estimates  varying  with  their  moral  and  intellectual  standards. 

Again,  though  prices  are  somehow  or  other  the  outcome 
of  our  estimates  of  the  relative  importance  of  things,  they 
undoubtedly  react  strongly  on  our  estimates.  We  are  so 
used  to  associating  high  price  with  high  quality  that  we 
sometimes  refuse  a good  thing  because  its  price  is  low.  Fur- 
niture, clothes,  hotels,  and  entertainments  are  often  delib- 
erately made  expensive  in  order  to  attract  a certain  class 
of  buyer  whose  only  criterion  of  quality  is  price.  Espe- 
cially does  price  influence  social  judgments : in  England  and 
America  a man’s  social  rank  is  determined  chiefly  by  his 
price  or  “ income.”  The  usage  of  ordinary  speech  convicts 
us  of  this  snobbishness,  since  we  say  a man  with  an  income  of 
$50,000  a year  is  “ worth  ” $50,000  a year  though  morally 
he  may  be  ‘‘  worthless.” 

Prices  then  roughly  measure  values  for  us,  but  in  making 
our  study  of  the  causes  which  settle  the  rates  at  which  things 
exchange  for  one  another,  we  prefer  the  wider  term  “value” 
to  the  narrower  term  “price ” ; we  aim  at  formulating  “a  theory 
of  value,”  “ a theory  of  prices  ” being  quite  another  thing. 
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What  is  the  explanation  of  existing  values  ? why  is  a woolen 
shirt  worth  twice  as  much  as  a cotton  shirt  ? questions 
such  as  these  constitute  the  Problem  of  Value. 

II 

The  Labor  Theory  of  Value 

Theories  of  Value.  — There  have  been  three  theories  of 
value  of  historical  importance  — the  Labor  Theory , the  Cost 
of  Production  Theory,  and  the  Mar^nal  Utility  Theory. 
The  three  theories  have  a common  starting-point ; they  agree, 
to  quote  Mill,  that  “ the  temporary  or  market  value  of  a 
thing  depends  on  the  demand  and  supply;  rising  as  the 
demand  rises  and  falling  as  the  supply  rises.  But,  Mill 
goes  on,  “ besides  their  temporary  value,  things  have  also 
a permanent  value,  or  as  it  may  be  called  a Natural  Value, 
to  which  the  market  value,  after  every  variation,  always 
tends  to  return;  and  the  oscillations  compensate  for  one 
another,  so  that,  on  the  average,  commodities  exchange 
at  about  their  natural  value.”  It  is  about  this  permanent, 
normal,  or  natural  value  that  the  theories  differ.  In  this 
chapter  we  shall  be  concerned  with  the  first  two  theories, 
which  approach  the  problem  from  the  side  of  supply,  in 
the  next  with  the  Marginal  Utility  Theory,  which  approaches 
it  from  the  side  of  demand. 

Statement  of  Labor  Theory.  — The  chief  exponents  of  the 
I Labor  Theory  are  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  Karl  Marx. 

They  hold  that  the  value  of  a thing,  in  the  long  run,  depends 
on  the  amount  of  labor  embodied  in  it.  “ It  is  natural,” 
says  Adam  Smith,  “ that  what  is  usually  the  produce  of  two 
days’  labor  or  two  hours’  labor  should  be  worth  double  what 
is  usually  the  produce  of  one  day’s  or  one  hour’s  labor.” 
( Ricardo  speaks  of  labor  “ as  being  the  foundation  of  all 

value,  and  the  relative  quantity  of  labor  as  almost  exclusively 
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determining  the  relative  value  of  commodities.”  Marx  puts 
the  same  simple  theory  in  more  difficult  language;  when 
we  have  abstracted  all  the  individual  qualities  and  proper- 
ties from  commodities,  “ the  residue  . . he  says,  “ con- 
sists of  the  same  unsubstantial  reaUty  in  each,  a mere  conge-  1 

lation  of  homogeneous  human  labor,  of  labor  power  expended  * 

without  regard  to  the  mode  of  its  ex])enditure.  . . . When 
looked  at  as  crystals  of  this  social  substance  common  to  them  ') 

all  (commodities)  are  — Values.”  Elsewhere  he  says  “the  || 

value  of  a commodity  is  determined  by  the  quantity  of  labor  | 

expended  during  its  production.”  | 

Utility  under  Labor  Theory.  — The  holders  of  this  theory  | 

recognize  that  a commodity  must  have  utility,  or  use-value,  S 

to  possess  exchange-value,  but  they  cannot  see  that  the  utility  J 

of  a commodity  has  anything  to  do  with  fixing  the  amount  \ 

of  its  exchange-value.  Adam  Smith  jjoints  out  — the  para- 
dox  of  value  — that  goods  with  the  greatest  use-value  have 
often  a low  exchange-value,  while  such  things  as  diamonds 
with  a high  exchange-value  have  only  a low  use- value ; while  *1 

Marx  thinks  that  because  the  utilities  of  different  commod-  | 

ities  are  different  we  cannot  look  to  utility  for  a standard  or 
basis  of  comparison  for  goods  of  different  values.  “ As  use- 
values,”  he  says,  “ commodities  are,  above  all,  of  different 
qualities,  but  as  exchange-values  they  are  merely  different  i 

quantities,  and  consequently  do  not  contain  an  atom  of  ' 

use-value.”  The  theory  allows  also  for  the  use  of  capital:  ] 

machines  and  other  forms  of  capital  are  “ saved  up  labor  ” ’ 

which  is  passed  on  to,  and  helps  to  determine  the  value  of,  ' 

the  goods  in  the  manufacture  of  which  they  are  used.  The 
greater  influence  which  Smith  and  Ricardo  allow  to  capital 
distinguishes  their  theory  of  value  from  that  of  Marx,  and 
makes  it  approximate  to  the  Cost  of  Production  Theory. 

Difficulties  of  Labor  Theory.  — There  is  undoubtedly  a 
general  correspondence  between  the  amount  of  labor  re- 
quired to  make  a thing  and  its  value,  and  competition  among  1 


sellers  tends  to  beat  down  value  to  cost  of  production,  which, 
on  the  view  of  capital  given  above,  is  equivalent  to  the  cost 
in  labor.  When  an  invention  “ saves  labor  ” in  the  making 
of  a thing,  the  thing’s  value  usually  falls.  The  theory  is 
attractive  also,  because  it  seems  just  that  the  value  of  a 
thing  should  be  fixed  by  the  trouble  or  labor  involved  in  mak- 
ing it.  There  are,  however,  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ac- 
cepting the  theory  as  an  explanation  of  existing  values,  and 
its  simplicity  disappears  on  closer  examination.  The  chief 
difficulties  are  difficulties  also  of  the  Cost  of  Production 
Theory,  and  had  better  be  deferred  until  that  theory  has 
been  stated ; there  is,  however,  one  difficulty  peculiar  to  the 
Labor  Theory,  namely,  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  “ amount 
of  Labor  ” ; that  we  will  deal  with  now. 

What  Is  Labor  ? — Like  so  many  of  the  terms  which  Eco- 
nomics has  to  take  from  ordinary  speech,  “ Labor  ” has  no 
single,  definite,  well-understood  meaning.  Do  the  upholders 
of  the  Labor  Theory  mean  by  “ Labor  ” only  manual  labor? 
The  use  to  which  the  theory  is  sometimes  put  implies  as  much. 
If  so,  they  are  ignoring  the  labors  of  organizer  and  inventor, 
which  undoubtedly  play  a great  part  in  the  fixing  of  values. 
Again,  within  the  province  of  manual  labor,  how  do  they 
compare  skilled  and  unskilled  labor?  To  what  common 
measure  do  they  reduce  kinds  of  labor  so  different  as  the 
navvy’s,  the  spinner’s,  the  molder’s,  the  grinder’s?  In 
the  case  of  the  same  kind  of  labor,  what  do  they  take  as 
their  standard?  — for  labor  is  not  usually  performed  with 
equal  efficiency  by  different  laborers ; often  the  most  valu- 
able things,  especially  in  art  and  handicrafts,  are  made  with 
least  labor,  since  they  are  the  work  of  workmen  of  special 
talent  or  genius,  and  in  every  trade  the  best  workman  is 
the  man  who  can  effect  most  with  least  effort  — just  as  that 
batsman  usually  makes  the  longest  hits  whose  strokes  are 
least  labored. 

Explaining  the  Difficulties.  — The  writers  we  have  quoted 
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are  conscious  of  these  difficulties  and  attempt  to  meet  them. 

It  is  not  very  easy/’  says  Smith,  “ to  find  any  accurate 
measure  either  of  hardship  or  ingenuity.  In  exchanging  indeed 
the  different  productions  of  different  sorts  of  labor  for  one 
another,  some  allowance  is  commonly  made  for  both.  It 
is  adjusted,  however,  not  by  any  accurate  measure  but  by 
the  higgling  and  bargaining  of  the  market  according  to  that 
sort  of  rough  equality  which,  though  not  exact,  is  sufficient 
for  carrying  on  the  business  of  common  life.”  Thus,  though 
the  value  of  a thing  depends  on  the  amount  of  labor  in  it, 
the  amount  of  labor  with  which  we  must  credit  it  is  settled 
by  the  higgling  of  the  market,  in  other  words,  by  our  old 
friend  Supply  and  Demand.  Ricardo  ignores  the  difficulty. 
“The  estimation,”  he  says,  “in  which  different  quaUties 
of  labor  are  held  comes  soon  to  be  adjusted  in  the  market 
with  sufficient  precision  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  de- 
pends much  on  the  practical  skill  of  the  laborer,  and  in- 
tensity of  the  labor  performed.  The  scale,  when  once  formed, 
is  liable  to  little  variation  which  is  true,  but  does  not 
explain  which  kind  of  labor  he  means  when  he  speaks  of  the 
“ amount  of  labor  ” determining  value. 

^ The  Marxian.  Marx  tries  several  explanations.  At  one 
time  he  says : “ The  quantity  of  labor  however  is  measured 
by  its  duration,  and  labor  time  in  its  turn  finds  its  standard 
in  weeks,  days,  and  hours  ” — which)  if  true,  would  make  it 
profitable  to  employ  unskillful  workers,  since  by  taking 
longer  over  their  work  they  would  produce  more  value.  In 
another  place  he  takes  unskilled  labor  as  his  standard ; We 
shall  henceforth  account  every  kind  of  labor  to  be  unskilled, 
simple  labor  ” ; in  another  place  “average”  labor:  “The 
labor  time  socially  necessary  is  that  required  to  produce  an 
article  under  the  normal  condition  of  production,  and  with 
the  average  degree  of  skill  and  intensity  prevalent  at  the 
time  ” i.e.  the  length  of  time  actually  spent  by  the  laborer 
m producing  an  article  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  value  — its 
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value  depends  on  the  amount  of  “ socially  necessary  labor  ” 
that  the  worker  succeeded  in  putting  into  it.  Finally  Marx 
adopts  “ simple,  abstract  human  labor  ” or  “ socially 
necessary  labor  ” as  his  standard.  He  is  not,  however,  any 
more  successful  than  Adam  Smith  in  explaining  why  we 
must  credit  an  hour’s  work  of  a cotton  spinner  with  two 
and  a half  times  as  much  “ socially  necessary  labor  ” as  an 
hour’s  work  of  a farm  laborer;  all  he  can  say  is  that 
“ the  different  proportions  in  which  different  sorts  of  labor 
are  reduced  to  unskilled  labor  as  their  standard,  are  es- 
tablished by  a process  that  goes  on  behind  the  backs  of  the 
producers,  and  consequently  appears  to  be  fixed  by  custom.” 
This  is  no  reason  why  it  should  “ go  on  behind  the  backs  of  ” 
economic  students.  What  this  unseen  process  is,  is  indicated 
by  Mr.  Hyndman,  Marx’s  chief  English  exponent,  who  says : 
“ The  quantity  of  labor  incorporated  is  determined  not 
actually,  but  relatively  in  equivalence  with  definite  quantities 
of  other  commodities.  This  equivalence  and  therefore  the 
social  minimum  of  time  required  for  production  being  de- 
termined by  competition  and  the  higgling  of  the  market.” 
Circular  Reasoning.  — The  argument,  though  a little  more 
roundabout,  has  brought  us  to  the  same  goal  as  Adam  Smith’s 
argument : value  depends  on  the  amount  of  socially  necessary 
labor  in  a thing,  but  the  amount  of  socially  necessary  labor 
in  a thing  can  only  be  settled  by  bringing  the  thing  into  the 
market  and  seeing  for  how  much  of  other  things  it  will  ex- 
change ; but  the  rate  at  which  it  exchanges  for  other  things 
is  its  value,  so  that  all  the  argument  has  proved  is  that  Value 
depends  on  Value.  There  is  no  unit  or  measure  of  labor 
which  we  can  use  as  a standard  of  value ; “ simple  abstract 
human  labor  ” is  a perfectly  justifiable  concept,  but  then  so 
also  is  “ simple  abstract  human  utility.”  There  is  no  greater 
difference  in  kind  or  quality  between  the  utility  of  a table 
and  the  utility  of  a tea-pot  than  there  is  between  the  labor 
of  a cabinet-maker  and  the  labor  of  a potter.  To  say  that 
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1 ibor  is  a very  important  element  in  the  influences  that  fix 
\ alues  is  true  and  important,  but  to  exclude  all  other  influences 
a nd  attempt  to  make  labor  a standard  of  value  leads  inevitably 
t D argument  in  a circle. 

Ill 

The  Cost  of  Production  Theory  of  Value 

Explanation.  — The  other  explanation  of  value  that  ap- 
p roaches  the  problem  from  the  side  of  supply  is  the  Cost  of 
Iroduction  Theory.  It  differs  from  the  Labor  Theory  only 
ui  allowing  for  other  elements  besides  labor  in  the  cost  of 
producing  a thing,  especially  in  allowing  for  profits,  the 
remuneration  of  the  capitalist.  “The  cost  of  production,” 
ti } quote  Mill  again,  “ together  with  the  ordinary  profits, 
n ay  be  called  the  necessary  price  or  value  of  all  things  made 
b i labor  and  capital.”  This  conclusion  is  reached  by  ob- 
s<  rving  the  effects  of  competition : if  the  value  of  a thing 
rises  above  its  cost  of  production,  its  makers  receive  more 
tlian  the  average  rate  of  profit,  high  profits  attract  more 
hbor  and  capital  into  the  trade,  and  the  competition  among 
sellers  to  sell  the  increased  supply  brings  the  value  of  the 
tiling  down;  if  the  value  of  a thing  falls  below  its  cost  of 
p ’oduction,  some  of  its  makers  reduce  their  production,  or 
leave  the  trade,  so  that  the  supply  is  reduced,  and  buyers 
competing  for  the  reduced  supply  force  the  value  up  again. 
In  certain  cases  cost  of  production  varies  from  producer  to 
p:  oducer — owing,  for  instance,  to  variation  in  the  fertility 
ol  land  or  in  proximity  to  markets;  to  meet  such  cases  the 
n le  was  restated,  and  value  said  to  depend  on  “ cost  of  pro- 
duction under  the  most  disadvantageous  existing  circum- 
stances.” The  amount  of  a crop  that  society  wants  cannot 
b(  ■ supplied  from  the  best  land  alone ; inferior  land  has  to  be 
b]  ought  under  cultivation.  The  cost  of  production  on  the 
in  ferior  land  is  greater  than  on  the  good  land ; society  has 
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to  pay  a price  high  enough  to  cover  this  higher  cost  of  pro- 
duction, or  it  will  not  be  able  to  get  as  much  as  it  wants,  and 
all  the  producers  are  able  to  get  this  price. 

Difficulties.  — Whichever  form  a theory  takes  that  at- 
tempts to  explain  value  from  the  side  of  supply,  it  has  certain 
difficulties  to  face.  First  of  all  it  ignores  the  possibility 
of  misdirected  labor.  Labor  and  the  other  elements  in  the 
cost  of  production  are  constantly  being  applied  to  the  pro- 
duction of  commodities  that  possess,  when  made,  little  or 
no  utility;  a large  part  of  the  organization  of  production 
is  concerned  solely  with  facing  and  averting  this  danger, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  failure  is  frequent.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  a suit  that,  when  finished,  does  not  fit,  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  its  value.  In  the  fifties  some  of  the 
Western  States  began  the  construction  of  railways.  The 
embankments  were  built,  but  that  is  about  as  far  as  the 
railways  got.  The  cost  of  production  of  these  railway  em- 
bankments ran  up  into  the  thousands;  their  value  was 
nothing.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  difficulty  to  say,  as  Marx 
says,  that  the  labor  embodied  in  products  of  no  utility  “ does 
not  count  ” ; cost  of  production  cannot  be  recovered  if  the 
thing  produced  turns  out  to  be  useless.  What  has  cost  of 
production  to  do  with  the  values  of  summer  hats  at  the  end 
of  the  summer  season,  or  of  winter  fashions  at  the  spring 
sales?  If  it  be  urged  that  such  cases  are  abnormal,  one 
can  only  reply  that  they  are  of  everyday  occurrence.  A 
country  in  which  the  cost  of  production  invariably  fixed 
the  value  of  a thing  would  be  a business  man’s  paradise, 
because  he  would  never  be  punished  for  his  mistakes ; we 
ignore  half  our  problem  if  we  take  utility  for  granted. 

Difficulty  witli  Value  Changes.  — Similarly  this  group  of 
theories  does  not  explain  changes  in  the  value  of  a thing 
after  it  is  made.  Cost  of  production,  whether  measured  in 
labor  alone  or  not,  is  something  settled  and  definite  once  a 
thing  is  produced  — it  belongs  to  the  past  and  cannot  be 
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t ’a  So  far  as  there  is  change 

m methods  of  production,  it  may  be  said  that  the  cost  of 

Sn"^chr“’ " necessary  labor  embodied  in  a thing, 

vfli  even  after  the  thing  has  been  completed  * but 

producUor^ meth(^s  of 
producUon  A death  in  the  royal  family  will  destroy  the 

goods ; house  property  declines  in  value  in  a “ decaved  ” 
n^ghborhood  without  any  change  in  the  methods  of  buM- 

t • the  gross  annual  value  of  lands  in  England  fas 

re  timed  under  Schedule  A of  the  Income  Tax)  fell  from 
_r  y-eight  and  a half  million  pounds  in  1879  to  thirty-seven 
mdhon  pounds  in  ,893.  Similarly  values  rise  imsLcKve 
of  cost  of  pmduction.  Building  sites  in  great  3ns  "e 

corporations  are 

materials  depends  not  at  all  on  their  cost  of  pfodS  Tut 

Such  cases*are  far”t  company  makes. 

tmn=  ” -I  ^ I ‘ numerous  to  be  dismissed  as  “ excen- 
tions  or  with  the  statement  that  “ in  the  long  run  ” cost 
of  production  determines  value 

Umeproduceable  Goods.  - Still  less  will  any  Cost  of  Pro 

art  3lbrbu-hr‘“"  ’’ 

art  favorable  building  sites,  exceptional  ability,  etc  What 

the  Z:'  «on 

01  tne  principle  of  spring  sales  to  foreign  trade.  How  arain 

TW^Th^f  the  Cost  of  Production 

A H to  which  a study  of  Cost  of  Pro 

duction  theories  of  value  leads  us  is  that  demand  and  utimT 

some  ow  or  other,  play  a very  important  part  in  fixing  values  • 

- LountTfabor  do 

correspond  it  would  be  just  as  true  to  say  that  the  value  of 
the  thing  decided  how  much  labor,  etc.,  shall  be  devoted  to 
prfcg  It,  as  to  say  that  the  amouni  of  labor,  etc,  Id 
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Actual  Business  Calculations.  — An  analysis  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  seller  will  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  How 
does  the  business  man  settle  the  price  which  he  charges  for 
his  goods?  On  what  does  the  price  he  charges  us  depend? 
Can  he  charge  anything  he  likes?  Does  he,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  fix  his  price  by  calculating  the  total  cost  of  production 
and  then  adding,  say,  lo  per  cent  for  his  profit? 

If  the  business  man  is  not  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
trade,  if  he  cannot  know  with  accuracy  what  the  demand 
for  his  goods  will  be,  or  if  he  is  doubtful  about  selling  them 
at  all,  he  probably  will  calculate  the  cost  of  them  to  himself, 
add  something  for  his  profit,  and  put  them  on  the  market 
at  the  resulting  price.  He  will  reason  that  his  competitors 
will  have  costs  of  production  about  the  same  as  his  own, 
that  they  will  want  the  same  profit,  and  that  they  will  be 
wilhng  to  sell  at  this  price  if  he  is  not ; at  the  same  tune  he 
cannot  afford  to  take  a lower  price,  even  if  some  of  his  com- 
petitors, with  lower  costs  of  production  or  a bigger  turn- 
over, can  afford  to.  Taking  business  as  a whole,  however, 
this  is  not  the  invariable  procedure.  In  retail  trade  stocks 
have  sometimes  to  be  cleared  by  “ sales  ” for  what  they  will 
fetch,  or  “ leading  lines  ” will  be  sold  below  full  cost  to  at- 
tract customers ; in  wholesale  trade  goods  are  often  sold 
below  full  cost  if  the  seller  cannot  sell  them  at  any  better 
price. 

Various  Interpretations  of  Cost  of  Production.  Cost  of 
production  is  a term  that  will  bear  more  than  one  interpre- 
tation. A manufacturer  will  not  sell  below  prime  cost  unless 
he  is  forced  to  realize  some  of  his  property  by  some  sudden 
need  for  cash ; but  he  will  often  sell  goods  at  a price  that, 
after  covering  prime  cost,  makes  only  a small  contribution 
to  his  standing  expenses  rather  than  let  his  works  stand  idle 
or  allow  competitors  to  cut  into  his  market.  Further,  cost 
of  production  per  unit  varies  with  output : a producer  will 
often  quote  a price  for  a large  order  below  his  present  cost 
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of  production,  because  he  calculates  that  on  the  larger  out- 
put his  cost  of  production  per  unit  will  be  smaller.  Apart 
from  this  consideration,  cost  of  production  varies  from  firm 
to  firm,  from  district  to  district : the  efficient  producer, 
who  by  successful  organization  can  produce  cheaper  than  his 
competitors,  will  not  hand  over  the  whole  of  his  savings  to 
the  consumer  in  reduced  prices  — he  will  charge  the  highest 
price  that  the  competition  of  other  sellers  will  allow  him  to, 
and  cheerfully  pocket  the  big  margin  between  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  price  that  his  cheap  production  leaves  him. 
Difficulty  of  Calculating  Costs.  — Again,  there  are  cases 
where  the  exact  cost  of  production  of  any  single  piece  of  work 
cannot  be  calculated.  The  cost  of  running  an  extra  excur- 
sion train  on  a railway,  the  cost  of  taking  a return  freight 
on  a steamer  that  would  otherwise  have  had  to  return  in 
ballast,  the  cost  to  the  doctor,  lawyer,  or  stockbroker  of  any 
extra  professional  services,  are  cases  in  which  prime  cost  can 
be  calculated  but  total  cost  or  real  cost  cannot : the  railway 
has  to  be  built  and  staffed  to  run  even  a single  excursion  train, 
the  fares  of  the  excursion  ought  to  contribute  to  the  expense 
of  building  and  staffing  it,  yet  all  that  expense  would  have 
been  incurred  even  if  that  particular  excursion  train  had  not 
been  run ; the  steamer  had  to  be  built  and  equipped  before 
it  could  undertake  any  freight  at  all,  and  every  freight  it 
takes  ought  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  building  and  equip- 
ping it,  yet  the  steamer  was  coming  home  without  the  return 
freight  if  it  had  not  got  it ; the  professional  man  must  have 
had  his  expensive  training  before  he  can  undertake  any  pro- 
fessional services  at  all,  yet  once  he  has  got  the  training  an 
additional  professional  service  makes  practically  no  difference 
to  his  expenses.  In  such  cases,  then,  the  only  possible  prin- 
ciple on  w’hich  the  seller  can  proceed  in  fixing  rates  and  prices 
is  the  railway  company’s  principle  of  “ charging  what  the 
traffic  will  bear.” 

Cost  as  a Minimum  Price.  — Those  producers  who  have 
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any  influence  on  the  fixing  of  price  usually  do  one  of  three 
things.  First,  they  may  work  to  order:  a customer  offers 
to  take  a certain  quantity  at  a certain  price;  the  producer 
finds  that  his  cost  of  production  for  that  quantity  is  less  than 
this  price,  and  takes  the  order ; he  does  not  tell  his  customer 
what  his  cost  of  production  is  — though  he  often  tells  him 
that  the  things  “ cannot  be  produced  at  the  price.”  Or 
secondly,  if  the  producer  is  not  working  to  order,  having  made 
or  arranged  to  make  a certain  quantity,  he  fixes  the  highest 
price  for  it  that  he  thinks  he  can  get  — subsequently  raising 
or  lowering  it  according  to  the  state  in  which  he  finds  the 
market,  perhaps  also  varying  his  price  from  customer  to 
customer  so  far  as  he  can  do  so  without  being  found  out , 
the  farmer,  who  has  not  complete  control  over  the  quantity 
of  his  output,  has  to  adopt  this  procedure.  Or  thirdly,  the 
producer  may  fix  the  price  of  his  article  first,  and  then 
make  as  much  of  it  as  he  thinks  will  sell  at  the  price ; a 
publisher  for  instance,  having  decided  to  publish  a book 
in  a certain  form  at  $1.50,  has  to  decide  whether  he  will 
publish  an  edition  of  one  thousand,  five  thousand,  or  what- 
ever other  number  is  usual.  But  whichever  of  these  three 
courses  the  producer  adopts,  there  is  one  rule  that,  so  far 
as  he  is  influenced  by  business  motives,  he  invariably  obeys : 
he  gets  what  he  can,  he  acts  on  the  railway  company’s  prin- 
ciple and  “ charges  what  the  traffic  will  bear.”  The  only 
difference  between  the  railway  company  and  most  other 
producers  is  that  other  producers  can  estimate  much  more 
exactly  than  the  railway  company  can  what  is  the  true  and 
full  cost  of  each  piece  of  work,  and  they  are  much  more  sub- 
ject to  competition.  They  do  not,  however,  on  that  account 
fix  their  charges  at  cost  of  production;  they  calculate  cost 
of  production  carefully  and  take  it  as  a minimum  below  which 
they  will  not  let  prices  fall,  and  the  competition  of  other 
sellers  usually  keeps  them  somewhere  near  that  minimum; 
but  they  get  the  highest  price  they  can. 
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Importance  of  Leading  Firms.  — It  is  only  the  leading  men 
of  each  trade  who  have  much  to  do  with  the  fixing  of  prices ; 
the  great  majority  of  sellers  have  to  take  prices  for  granted, 
producing  as  cheaply  as  they  can  and  selling  at  the  market 
price.  In  many  industries,  especially  at  the  retailing  end, 
there  are  traditional  or  customary  prices,  and  what  producers 
do  is  to  vary  the  quality  of  the  article  which  they  will  supply 
at  the  customary^  price  — which  comes  to  the  same  thing 
as  varying  the  price  of  an  article  of  standard  or  customary 
quality  — or  else  they  vaiy^  the  quantity  they  will  produce 
at  the  price;  in  these  variations,  however,  a few  usually 
lead,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  trade  follows. 

IV 

Decreasing,  Increasing,  and  Constant  Cost 

Our  analysis  of  the  action  of  the  seller,  then,  supports 
the  conclusion  of  our  previous  argument,  namely,  that  value 
cannot  be  explained  from  the  side  of  supply  alone.  It  also 
forces  on  our  attention  another  consideration.  The  phrase 

Cost  of  Production  ” — like  the  word  “ Labor  ” — con- 
ceals more  difficulties  than  it  explains.  It  is  constantly 
used  as  if  costs  of  production  were  always  simple,  fixed,  and 
easily  ascertamed.  This  may  have  been  the  case  once, 
but  it^is  so  no  longer.  Since  the  cost  of  production  of  any- 
thmg  IS  the  chief  element  in  determining  its  supply,  we  must 
try  to  get  clear  to  ourselves  the  meaning  of  the  phrase. 

Elements  Entering  into  Costs.  — Let  us  consider  the 
elements  m the  cost  of  production  as  they  present  themselves 
to  a modern  manufacturer,  and  then  consider  the  effects  of 
a change  in  the  volume  of  output.  The  first  element  is  the 
cost  of  material ; this  can  usually  be  ascertained  with  ac- 
curacy,  though  even  here  if  many  different  materials  are 
combined  in  the  finished  product  the  task  is  not  easy.  Next 
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there  is  the  cost  of  labor ; a large  part  of  workshop  manage- 
ment consists  in  devising  means  for  ascertaining  exact  y 
what  expenditure  in  wages  is  incurred  on  each  piece  of  wor 
done  and,  if  the  commodity  in  its  making  passes  throug  a 
great  many  hands,  the  task  is  very  complicated.  If  we  add 
to  materials  and  labor  any  other  expense  that  can  be  defi- 
nitely attributed  to  the  given  piece  of  work,  we  have  what 
has  been  called  the  “ Prime  Cost  ” of  its  production.  Pnme 
Cost,  however,  is  never  the  total  cost,  and  is  oftp  on  y a 
small  part  of  the  total  cost  of  producing  a commodity,  l^r- 
tain  “ Supplementary  ” or  “ General  ” or  “ Overhead  Ex- 
penses must  be  incurred  to  make  it  possible  for  the  commodity 
to  be  produced.  The  firm  must  be  organized,  foremen  and 
managers  paid,  whether  much  work  or  little  is  being  done. 
Rent  and  wear  and  tear  of  buildings  and  machmeiy,  the 
expense  of  the  power  plant,  insurance  against  fire  and  acci- 
dent, taxes,  are  all  necessary  expenses,  but  none  of  them  can 
be  allocated  to  any  particular  unit  of  the^  whole  output ; 
office  expenses  and  the  expenses  of  the  selling  orgamzation 
are  largely  independent  of  the  amount  of  work  done  Ihus 
we  have  to  include  in  the  full  cost  of  production  of  each  article 
produced  not  only  the  cost  of  material  and  labor,  but  a pro- 
portion also  of  the  general  expenses  of  the  firm,  and  that 
proportion  will  vary  with  the  number  of  articles  produced. 
In  most  big  manufacturing  firms  the  estimation  of  the  cost 
of  production  requires  the  whole  time  of  a specialized  costs 

department. 

Similarly  if  we  wish  to  arrive  at  the  exact  expense  to  society 
of  the  production  of  any  commodity,  we  have  to  add  together 
its  Prime  Cost  of  Production  to  each  of  the  firms  that  handle 
it,  a proportion  of  their  General  Expenses,  the  Prime  Cost 
of  transporting  it  and  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made,  an 
a proportion  of  the  General  Expenses  of  the  different  trans- 
port agencies,  and  a proportion  of  the  expenses  of  all  the 
merchants,  bankers,  shopkeepers,  and  others  who  assisted 
s 
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in  the  collection,  forwarding,  and  exchange  of  the  materials  and 
fimshed  commodity.  Dentists  in  presenting  their  accounts  to 
clients,  after  stating  the  total  amount  of  their  charge,  some- 
times add,  “ Details  if  required  ” ; if  we  were  to  ask  for  the 
details  of  all  the  payments  for  labor,  materials,  etc.,  that 
make  up  the  $2.50  we  were  charged  for  our  woolen  shirt,  we 
should  be  setting  accountants  a complicated  task  to  perform. 

Possible  Cost  Movements:  Diminishing  Costs.  — Bear- 
ing in  mind  the  distinction  between  Prime  Cost  and  Total 
Cost,  we  will  examine  the  effect  on  Cost  of  Production  of 
increasing  the  volume  of  production.  There  are  three  possible 
effects . the  cost  per  unit  may  decrease,  increase,  or  remain 
constant.  In  industry  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  produc- 
tion (whether  in  the  single  firm  or  in  the  trade)  usually  brings 
with  it  a decreased  cost  of  production  per  unit.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  this.  The  first  is  that  an  increase  in  the 
volume  of  work  makes  it  possible  to  carry  specialization  further 
— labor,  machines,  management  can  all  be  specialized  further 
in  the  firm,  while  in  the  trade  transport  and  marketing  facili- 
ties can  be  specialized  further,  and  subsidiary  industries 
developed.  The  decrease  in  cost  per  unit  owing  to  this 
cause  will  not  be^  regular  or  continuous ; the  cost  will  come 
down  in  steps,  as  it  were,  a drop  taking  place  when  a new  ma- 
chine, a new^  system  of  workshop  organization,  a new  method 
of  distribution,  or  a new  use  for  a by-product  becomes 
practicable.  And  the  decrease  has  a limit ; in  the  firm  it  is 
linuted  by  the  ability  of  the  management;  in  the  trade  it 
is  liable  to  be  counteracted  by  increasing  cost  of  raw  material. 
The  other  reason  for  the  decrease  in  cost  that  comes  with  an 
increased  output  is  that  the  general,  standing,  or  overhead 

expenses  can  be  spread  over  a greater  number  of  units  of 
product. 

Increasing  Costs. — In  the  extractive  industries  — agri- 
culture, mining,  and  fisheries  — an  increased  output  cannot 
usually  be  obtained  at  a decreased  cost  per  unit,  unless  some 
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improvement  in  methods  of  production  is  discovered.  The 
two  economies  we  have  described  do  not  operate  so  strongly 
as  in  industry,  and  are  liable  to  be  counteracted  by  the  nig- 
gardliness of  nature.  The  most  convenient  or  fruitful  lands 
are  naturally  occupied  first,  and  if  an  increased  supply  is 
wanted,  recourse  must  be  had  to  inferior  or  less  convenient 
soils.  If  the  attempt  is  made  to  raise  more  by  putting  more 
work  or  capital  into  the  land,  the  additional  product^  will 
be  raised  only  at  an  increased  cost,  so  long  as  technical  science 
remains  the  same;  if  we  could  always  double  the  produce 
of  our  land  by  doubling  our  expenditure  on  it,  we  could  raise 
all  the  food  of  the  country  on  a single  acre  of  land  by  doubling 
often  enough.  W^e  do  not  feel  the  effects  of  this  niggard 
liness  of  nature  only  because  invention  is  constantly  postpon- 
ing its  pressure.  In  some  industries  also  increased  supply 
can  be  secured  only  at  increasing  cost ; in  telephone  service, 
for  instance,  an  increased  number  of  subscribers  brings  with 
it  a more  than  proportionate  increase  in  the  complexity  of 
the  organization,  and  consequently  in  the  cost  of  working. 
Transport  in  great  centers  of  population  has  often,  though 
for  different  reasons,  to  face  the  same  difficulty. 

Constant  Costs. —The  third  case,  the  case  of  constant 
cost,  will  occur  when  the  influences  making  for  economy 
are  just  counterbalanced  by  the  difidculty  of  getting  more 
raw  material  or  by  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  business. 
It  is  also  the  rule  with  simple  handicrafts,  in  which  general 
expenses  are  unimportant.  When  handicraft  was  the  rule, 
labor  was  the  only  important  cost  in  production,  and,  since 
methods  of  industry  and  demand  changed  only  slowly,  the 
most  important  influence  in  fixing  values. 

Complicated  Nature  of  Costs.  — Costs  of  production,  then, 
are  neither  simple  nor  fixed ; our  examination  of  them  will 
help  us  to  understand  the  influence  of  cost  of  production  on 
value.  The  distinction  between  Prime  Cost  and  Total 
Cost  explains  why  producers  are  often  willing  to  sell  a por- 
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tion  of  their  output  at  a price  which  does  not  cover  the  total 
cost  of  production.  A heavy-steel  works,  for  instance,  has 
very  high  fixed  expenses ; if  it  can  recover  the  greater  part 
of  these  fixed  expenses  by  selling  a portion  of  its  output  at 
a high  price  (for  instance  in  a protected  market),  it  will  pay 
it  to  sell  the  rest  of  its  output  for  a price  much  below  its 
total  cost  of  production,  provided  the  price  covers  the  prime 
cost,  rather  than  not  sell  it  at  all.  In  times  of  trade  depres- 
sion it  may  lose  less  by  selling  its  whole  output  at  less  than 
total  cost  of  production,  provided  the  price  more  than  covers 
prime  costs,  than  by  letting  its  works  lie  idle;  in  cases 
where  the  standing  expenses  bear  a high  proportion  to  the 
prime  costs,  selling  at  a loss  in  this  way  may  go  on  for  years. 
In  some  industries  the  Prime  Cost  of  any  single  commodity 
or  service  is  so  small  in  proportion  to  the  Total  Cost  that 
cost  of  production  affords  no  help  at  all  to  an  understanding 
of  the  price  charged.  Such  is  the  case  with  railways,  water 
works  and,  in  a less  degree,  gas  works.  In  each  case  an 
enormously  expensive  plant  has  to  be  kept  in  working  order, 
and^  interest  earned  on  the  cost  of  it,  whether  much  or  little 
business  is  done.  In  the  case  of  railways  the  cost  of  con- 
structing the  system  is  as  much  as  ten  times  the  annual 
receipts,  and  of  the  annual  expenses  8o  per  cent  have  to  be 
incurred  independently  of  the  amount  of  trafiSc.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  impossible  even  for  the  manage- 
inent  to  say  with  any  accuracy  what  is  the  true  cost  of  run- 
ning a particular  train  or  carrying  a particular  consignment 
of  goods;  the  fuel,  wear  and  tear  and  wages  can  be  calcu- 
lated; beyond  that,  any  estimate  of  cost  must  be  more  or 
less  arbitrary.  The  prime  cost  is  the  only  additional  expense 
to  the  company  for  which  this  particular  piece  of  work  is 
responsible,  but  on  its  traflEic  as  a whole  the  company  has  to 
charge  fixed  expenses  amounting  to  8o  per  cent  of  its  whole 

expenses,^  and  in  addition  any  interest  paid  on  the  capital 
invested  in  the  railway. 
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The  consideration  that  there  are  usually  different  costs 
of  production  (per  unit)  for  different  amounts  of  a com- 
modity is  even  more  important.  It  helps  us  to  understand 
the  constant  movement  of  prices.  If  a single  manufacturer 
in  a trade  in  which  decreasing  cost  is  the  rule  lowers  prices, 
the  rest  must  follow  suit ; the  lower  price  at  which  he  offers 
the  goods  would  otherwise  attract  his  competitors’  customers 
to  him,  and  he  can  make  a profit  at  the  lower  price  since 
his  larger  output  enables  him  to  produce  cheaper.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  available  supply  of  raw  material  falls  shor  , 
_ failing  new  inventions  — the  industry  has  to  resort 
to  less  productive  sources  of  raw  material,  the  price  has  to 
go  up,  or  the  producers  will  not  be  able  to  keep  their  busmesses 

^ When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  supply,  we  must  be  quite 
clear  whether  we  are  dealing  with  a period  long  enough  to 
give  the  supplying  industry  time  to  expand  or  contract, 
or  a shorter  period.  Over  the  long  period  Total  Cost  is  the 
important  influence  in  fixing  the  amount  of  supply,  over 
the  shorter  period  Prime  Cost  is  the  important  influence. 
We  must  be  quite  clear  also  that  the  word  supply  means 
a quantity  at  a price ; at  different  prices  different  amounts 
can  be  supplied  by  a producer  or  a trade  without  loss  It 
is  theoretically  possible  to  construct  a supply  schedule, 
giving  the  amount  that  can  be  supplied  at  each  of  a series  ot 
prices,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  prices  at  which  each 
of  a series  of  amounts  can  be  supplied.  Such  a schedule 
would  give  us  the  prices  or  values  towards  which  competition 
between  sellers  is  constantly  tending  to  drive  commodities. 
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Influence  of  Competition  and  Monopoly  on  Value 

Possible  and  Actual  Supply.  — A consideration  of  cost  of 
production  does  not,  however,  exhaust  the  influences  affect- 
ing value  on  the  side  of  supply.  There  is  an  ambiguity  in 
the  word  “ supply.”  By  the  supply  of  a commodity  may 
be  meant  either  of  two  things : the  amount  that  could  be 
brought  to  market,  or  the  amount  that  is  brought  to  market ; 
the  amount  that  could  he  offered  for  sale  or  the  amount  that 
is  offered  for  sale.  Now  the  “ supply  ” which  will  fix,  or 
help  to  fiix,  the  value  of  the  thing  is  the  amount  that  is  offered ; 
while  the  “ supply  ” which  is  determined  by  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  the  amount  which  could  be  offered.  The  two 
amounts  do  not  necessarily  coincide ; whether  they  do  or  do 
not,  depends  on  the  control  of  the  product,  or,  in  other  words, 
on  the  extent  to  which  competition  between  producers  is 
operative.  In  considering,  therefore,  the  influence  of 
‘‘  supply  ” in  fixing  values,  the  conditions  of  control  are  as 
important  as  the  conditions  of  production;  the  conditions 
of  production,  as  we  have  just  seen,  fix  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, but  the  conditions  of  control  fix  the  amount  actually 
offered  for  sale. 

Monopoly  Control.  — The  two  extreme  conditions  of  con- 
trol are  complete  monopoly  and  complete  freedom  of  com- 
petition among  sellers.  The  monopolist  will  work  out  the 
different  costs  of  production  for  different  amounts;  he  will 
estimate  the  demand  at  different  prices;  he  will  then  put 
on  the  market  that  amount  which  will  afford  him  the  greatest 
difference  between  total  costs  and  total  receipts.  If  — as 
would  probably  be  the  case  in  an  industry  subject  to  de- 
creasing cost  a small  profit  per  unit  on  a large  sale  will 
give  him  a bigger  total  profit  than  a large  profit  per  unit  on 
a small  sale,  he  will  sell  at  the  low  price ; if— as  would  prob- 
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ablv  he  the  case  in  an  industry  subject  to  increasing  cost  ^ 

f iLe  profit  per  unit  on  a small  sale  would  give  the  biggest  | 

toS  profit  he  will  limit  his  output.  The  amount  that  1 
out  orthe  market  wUl  probably  not  be  the  amount  that 
could  be  put  on  the  market,  and  the  price  or  value  of  the 

will  bear  no  definite  relation  to  its  cost  of  pro 
duTSn  The  profits  of  monopoly  consist  of  this  mar^n 
between  cost  of  production  and  sale  price,  which  the  monop-  ,, 

oUst  is  able  to  secure  by  his  control  of  the  supply.  i 

Froe  Competition.  - At  the  other  extreme,  under  per- 
fectly free  competition,  the  amount  that  is  offered  will  pr 
ablv^be  the  whole  amount  that  could  be  offered,  and  the 

v“L  of  te  thing  will  keep  pretty  close  to  its  cost  of  pr^  ; 

value  01  1 5 controlhng  supply  and 

" rosTr  ! 

be  obtained  for  a restricted  supply.  The  producers,  tonape 
ine  to  sell  will  none  of  them  know  exactly  how  much  their 
competitor  are  putting  on  the  market,  and  will 
withhold  a portion  of  their  output,  even  if  they  think  that 

the  Lrket  is  in  danger  of  being  f f ; 

Z!  of  them  know  what  price  their  competitors  will  hold 
out  for  and  will  therefore  offer  their  product  as  near  cost 
price  as  they  can,  for  fear  that  their  customer  wiU  take  his 

custom  elsewhere.  We  saw,  when  we  f 

meaning  of  competition,  that  the  essence  of  it  was  the  posses 

Sion  of  in  alternative  and  the  exercise  of  choice  by 

to  the  contract  of  sale ; monopoly  is  the  aboUtion  of  the  a - | 

ternative  and  power  of  choice.  . v the 

Normal  Situation.  - Under  free  competition  then  the 

value  of  a thing  will  tend  to  coincide  with  ^ts  cost  d produc- 
tion, and  it  has  been  usual  to  take  this  as  the  nomal  case 
It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  take  monopoly  as  the  normal  , 

case  Perfectly  free  competition  is  as  rare  as  comple  , 

monopoly;  most  actual  cases  in  industry  and  commerce 
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fall  between  the  two  extremes.  One  of  the  chief  aims  of 
business  men  is  to  introduce  some  element  of  monopoly  into 
their  business,  to  impose  some  restriction  on  competition. 
Competition  presses  on  them  like  a head  of  water,  forcing 
down  the  price  of  their  product  towards  its  cost  of  produc- 
tion ; any  restriction  they  can  impose  on  competition  is  a 
break-water,  holding  back  the  pressure  and  enabling  them  to 
maintain  an  additional  margin  of  profit  between  market 
value  and  cost  of  production.  Further  consideration  of  this 
must  be  postponed  to  the  chapter  on  Profits ; it  is  sufficient 
here  to  note  that  perfectly  free  competition  among  producers 
is  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  and  wherever  there  is  any  re- 
striction placed  on  competition  among  sellers,  there  is  no 
surety  that  value  will  correspond  with  cost  of  production. 

Value  Implied  in  Cost  of  Production. — There  is  one 
further  obstacle  to  basing  an  explanation  of  values  on  the 
cost  of  production.  The  cost  of  production  is  itself  reached 
by  adding  together  a number  of  values ; it  cannot  determine 
value,  since  it  is  itself  determined  by  value.  The  value  of 
a manufactured  article  cannot  be  explained  by  its  cost  of  pro- 
duction, because  its  cost  of  production  depends  on  the 
values  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made,  the  value  of  the 
machinery  used  to  make  it,  and  the  value  of  the  time  and 
energy^  spent  by  different  workers  upon  it.  To  say  that 
value  in  general  depends  on  the  cost  of  production  is  to  say 
merely  that  one  value  depends  on  other  values,  which  depend 
again  on  other  values,  and  so  on  in  a circle.  The  circle,  how- 
ever, can  be  broken  and  the  obstacle  overcome  — at  the 
sacrifice  ^of  the  simplicity  and  definiteness  of  the  theory  — 
by  drawing  a distinction  between  the  expenses  of  production, 
which  is  what  we  have  understood  by  cost  of  production 
hitherto,  and  the  real  cost  of  production,  understanding  by 
the  real  cost  all  the  human  efforts  and  sacrifices  required  to 
produce  a commodity.  The  attraction  of  the  Labor  Theory 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  bases  value  on  the  human  effort  re- 
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quired  to  give  value  to  anything,  and  so  explains  value  m 

‘Tc4“ctt.-The  Cost  of  Production  Theory 
however,  brings  out  another  element  m real  cost.  Labor 
without  the  aid  of  the  saved  up  products  of  previous  labor  is 
^mparatively  unproductive ; this  “ savmg  up  of  wealth 
to  aid  further  production  does  not  go  on  without  some  m- 

ducement,  since  most  people  prefer  spending 
mav  sav  then,  that  saving  involves  a sacrifice  0 sorts,  which 
is  just  as  much  a necessary  element  in  the  real  cost  of  pro- 
duction as  is  the  effort  of  labor.  Senior  called  this  sacrifice 

“abstinence”;  since  the  growth  of  great 
the  term  “ abstinence  ” ridiculous.  Dr.  MarshaU  raffs  it  wait 
ing.”  The  sacrifice  of  the  person  who  saves  will  seem  negli- 
gible to  the  person  who  has  to  contribute  to  pro  uc  ion  e 
effort  of  labor,  and  quite  rightly  so ; stiff,  under  a system 
private  property,  it  has  to  be  paid  for,  and  the  a 

thinv  must  be  big  enough  to  induce  the  savmg  as  well  as  the 
J^o?  reded  to  Voduce  it,  or  it  will  not  be  for^co^ 
Hence  in  the  real  cost  of  production  we  must  mclude  all  the 
efforts  and  sacrifices  needed  to  produce  a thmg. 

This  analysis  of  the  meaning  of  “ cost  of  producUon 
and  “ supply  ” does  not  alter  the  fact  that  values  cannot 
be  explained  by  a consideration  of  the  conations  of  sup^ 
alone ; it  should,  however,  help  us  to  understand  the  m- 
fluences  on  the  side  of  supply  which  help  to  fix  values.  We 

have  now  to  study  demand. 


CHAPTER  XV 


VALUE  {Continued) 


Relation  of  Utility  to  Value 

The  Consumer’s  Viewpoint.  — In  the  previous  chapter  we 
saw  that  value  cannot  be  explained  from  the  side  of  supply 
alone.  An  analysis  of  the  action  of  sellers  showed  that  they 
invariably  (so  far  as  they  are  influenced  by  business  motives) 
act  on  the  railway  company’s  principle  of  “ charging  what  the 
traffic  will  bear,  of  getting  as  good  a price  as  they  can  from 

buyer.  How  much  then  can  the  seller  get?  He  can  get 

just  what  the  consumer  will  give.  How  much  at  a given 
price  can  the  producer  sell?  He  can  sell  just  as  much  as 
the  consumer  will  take  at  that  price.  The  consumer  has 
the  deadmg  voice ; if  he  will  not  take  the  thing,  he  wiU  not 
and  the  producer,  who  has  produced  his  things  to  sell,  has 
them  left  on  his  hands.  We  have  got  to  ask  then  what 

decides  how  much  the  consumer  will  pay,  or  how  much  he 
will  take  at  a given  price. 

Utility. —The  answer  seems  simple;  the  consumer  will 
pay  just  as  much,  having  regard  to  his  income,  as  he  thinks 
the  thing  IS  worth  to  him ; nothing  can  make  him  pay  more, 
and  It  IS  the  seller’s  business  to  see  that  he  does  not  pay 
less.  The  consumer  buys  things  because  they  satisfv  his 
wants;  he  pays  $2.50  for  a woolen  shirt  because  he  thinks 
that  he  cannot  get  more  satisfaction,  a better  $2.5o’s  worth 
by  buying  anything  else  at  the  time.  So  the  price  which 
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the  Dtoducer  can  get  for  an  article  depends  on  the  satisfac- 
tion which  the  seller  thinks  he  can  get  from  the  “ 

other  words,  on  the  utility  of  the  article.  The  producer. 
in^Z  the  price  at  which  he  will  seU  his  product,  or  m fixmg 
the  amount  which  he  will  sell  at  a given  price  is 
in  estimating  (unconsciously  of  course)  the  utihty  of  his 
nrodu^rto  the  consuming  pubUc.  He  is  not  qmte  restncted 
to  the  task  of  estimating  utmty,  he  can  do  somettog  to  in- 
fluence the  consumer’s  opinion  of  utihty ; we  sai  a 

consumer  will  pay  just  as  much  as  he  ^ | ^ 

worth  to  him,  and  a whole  army  of  agents,  advertisers,  ana 

Thers  are  er.;ployed  in  this  work  of  influenang  consumers 
opinions;  but  ultimately  things  are  bought  because  t ^7 
wants-  however  consumers  opimons  may  be  m 
fluenJed!  considers  buy  things  because  at  the  time  they  buy 

^''v^bmty  of  Utihty.  — It  seems,  then,  that  value  depends 
on  utihty ; before  we  can  accept  this  view  as  an  ex^anabon 
of  value  we  have  two  difficulties  to  overcome.  The  first 
t that  the  utility  of  a thing  is  different  at  different  tim^  and 
to  different  persons,  wHle  its  value  may  remam  the  same. 
A loaf  costs  *e  same  to  the  starving  mim,  who 
last  nickel  upon  it,  and  to  the  dyspeptic 
could  afford  to  give  a thousand  dollars  for  ^ ; but  wffi  not 

be  able  to  enjoy  it  when  he  gets  it._  ^ 

is  different  to  the  two  buyers,  the  price  is  the  sam«- 
we  are  hungry  a loaf  has  a greater  utihty  for  us  t^an  when 
we  are  full;  we  do  not  therefore  pay  a higher 
The  reason  for  this  uniformity  of  price  or  va  ue  ^ *at  the 
loaf  is  bought  in  a competitive  market  If  se  ^ 

charge  us  according  to  our  need,  they  would  probably  do  so 
but  there  cannot  be  any  great  vanaUons  of  ^ 

same  article  in  the  same  market ; if  the  baker  tried  ^ S 
us  eight  cents  for  a five  cent  loaf  just  because  we  were  hun^ 
we  should  go  to  another  baker.  CompetiUon  among  selle 
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then  generally  insures  that  an  article  shall  have  one  price 
to  all  buyers  in  spite  of  the  different  utilities  it  has  to  different 
buyers.  A monopolist  could  charge  different  prices  to  dif- 
ferent customers ; wherever  there  is  an  agreement,  explicit 
or  tacit,  among  all  the  people  in  a trade  or  profession,  different 
prices  can  be  charged  — doctors  for  instance  make  different 
charges  for  the  same  services  according  to  the  income  and 
social  position  of  their  patients  — but  in  most  trades  there 
is  enough  competition  among  sellers  to  insure  that  the  price 
of  a commodity  will  not  vary  much  in  the  same  market. 

Relation  between  Utility  and  Supply. — The  other  diffi- 
culty is  greater;  so  great  is  it  that,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
earlier  economists  decided  that  they  must  ignore  utility  in 
looking  for  the  principle  governing  values  and  look  exclusively 
to  the  side  of  supply.  Utility  and  ^^alue  seem  to  vary  in- 
versely with  each  other  commodities  such  as  bread,  air, 
water,  with  the  greatest  utility  — or,  as  Adam  Smith  called 
it,  value  in  use  have  often  the  lowest  value  in  exchange, 
and  conversely  commodities  with  the  highest  value  in  ex- 
change, such  as  diamonds,  rare  curiosities,  and  pictures,  seem 
to  have  little  utility.  The  importance  of  the  want  satisfied 
by  a commodity  seems  to  have  no  influence  on  its  value. 
The  explanation  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
utility  of  the  total  supply  of  a commodity  is  a very  different  thing 
from  the  utility  of  a given  quantity  of  it,  and  it  is  the  latter  that 
we  consider  when  we  are  comparing  and  measuring  values. 
The  entire  supply  of  bread,  water,  or  air  is  obviously  of  in- 
finitely  greater  utility  than  the  entire  supply  of  diamonds  or 
pictures , but  entire  supplies  do  not  come  into  the  market ; what 
the  consumer  considers  in  making  purchases  is  a little  more 
of  this  or  a little  more  of  that.  It  is  not  the  utility  of  water 
to  us  that  we  nieasure  in  fixing  our  price  for  it,  but  the  utility 
of  an  extra  tap  in  the  garden  or  a lavatory  on  the  ground  floor ; 
it  is  not  the  utility  of  bread  that  we  measure  in  deciding  what 
price  we  can  pay,  but  the  satisfaction  to  be  obtained  from 
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1 A ^ if  I'c  “ little  more  or  less,” 

In  comparing 

in  Dr  Wicfcsteea  s p , commodities.  In 

the  desirably  OT  Ut  y ^ 

choosmg  ^ . lining  hi  the  country  and  paying 

fresh  air,  to  be  obtaine  y rkroxlmitv  to  our  work ; 

Cross. 


The  Marginal  UtUity  Theory  of  VaJue 

__  Tt  alwavs  a little  more  or  less, 
Dimimshmg  .^^ole  that  we  consider;  more 

never  the  commodity  plntbes  more  recreation,  and 

food,  more  already  some  food,  some 

amusements;  the poore  every  addition 

shelter,  some  clothes  some_  than 

rpreruraddS;  Sole  we 

Xitoom  d-nX^^t 

laSa^ction  than  the  extra 

creasing  our  meals  gl^^gn-room  house,  the  addi- 

room  house  and  move  1 would  do  if  we  were 

tional  room  gives  less  satis  ac  ion  ^ have  a summer 

suit,  winter  suit,  dress  sun  ‘in  , ^ 

getting  another  suit  will  no  members  of 

man  with  only  one  suit  p > a country  house, 

ten  clubs,  possess  th-e  — > to,  w; 

and  can  take  a box  at  the^  „aiiprv  ticket  ad- 

shall  not  attach  the  same  importance  working 

mitting  to  a moving-picture  entertamment  that  a worlong 
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lad  does  with  only  a quarter  a week  pocket-money.  All 

wants  tend  to  satiety ; if  we  have  too  much  of  a thing,  we 

get,  in  the  common  phrase,  “ fed  up.”  There  are  apparent 

exceptions;  alcohol  stimulates  the  ai)petite  which  it  feeds, 

but  even  alcohol,  if  administered  continuously,  will  sooner 

or  later  rnake  the  drinker  sick.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 

the  appetite  for  money  is  insatiable ; it  is  not ; the  wants 

that  money  enables  us  to  satisfy  are  so  many  and  varied 

that  we  can  find  a use  for  money  almost  indefinitely,  but 

for  money  itself,  the  coins,  the  appetite  is  not  insatiable 

except  in  the  case  of  that  rare  person  the  true  miser  who 

is  significantly  called  “ abnormal.”  Wants  differ  very  much 

in  the  rate  at  which  they  become  satiated ; intellectual 

wants  are  usually  satisfied  much  more  slowly  than  physical 

wants ; but  all  wants  tend  to  satiety.  If  it  is  asked  why 

we  can  only  answer  that  it  is  a fundamental  fact  of  our  human 
nature. 

Diminishing  Utffity  and  Value.  — Let  us  apply  this  “ law 
of  diminishing  utility  ” or  “ satiable  wants  ” to  the  fixing 
of  values.  A pound  of  tea  a week  gives  us  a great  satisfac- 
tion, we  would  willingly  pay  $1.75  for  it  rather  than  go  with- 
out it , a second  pound  of  tea  does  not  give  us  the  same 
satisfaction,  we  would  not  give  more  than  $i  for  it ; a third 
pound  gives  less  satisfaction  still,  we  would  give  50  cents  for 
it  but^  no  more.  But  the  pounds  of  tea  are  all  alike,  one  in 
Itself  is  as  good  as  another,  the  difference  in  the  amount  of 
satisfaction  they  give  is  due  to  us.  Further,  there  cannot 
be  two  prices  for  the  same  article  in  a competitive  market; 
all  the  pounds  of  tea  of  a given  quality  will  have  the  same 
market  value.  Consequently  the  seller  of  the  tea  will  not 
be  able  to  charge  us  $1.75  for  the  first  pound,  $i  for  the 
second,  and  50  cents  for  the  third ; if  he  wishes  to  sell  us  two 
pounds  he  can  charge  only  $1  a pound,  while  if  he  wishes  to 
sell  us  three  pounds  he  will  have  to  reduce  his  price  to  50  cents 
a pound.  It  is  the  utility  of  the  pound  of  tea  that  we  are 
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:„st  induced  to  purchase  that  settles  the  value  of  tea  for  us ; 

[he  totrutllity  of  tea  has  nothing  to  do  with  fixing  its  vato 

it  is  the  utility^of  the  little  more  or  little  less  that  we  just  find 

rw^rlde  or  not  worth  while  to  P-h- 

1 Try  “ little  more  or  little  less  tne  term 

otherwise  inexphcable  facts 

by  so  few,  that  an  i-"  "ba^f  a lofvle  be- 

cause moXeople  have  plenty, 

the  u^fiity  of  the  loaves  which  a well-fed  public  are  only  just 
induced  to  buy  is  so  low  that  the  consumers  will  not  pay  more 

than  5 cents  *6  toafi  ’f ot  Ssplay,  which 

dLo"nds  TaXy,  is  so  far’ from  bemg  -t-fied  among  the  rich 
people  who  wear  diamonds  that  they  estimate  at  a very  hi„h 

.11  ibouid  he  we 

theory ; first,  the  J . e cultivation”  and  “ the  margin  of  production” ; 

in  such  phrases  as  the  marg  correlative  of  the  principle  of  diminishing 

and,  second,  the  margin  which  is  “mareinal  purchase”  is  used  to 

utility,  the  margin  referred  to  strong  enough 

describe  the  third  pound  of  ea  a weeW^^^  i,  a market  margin,  i.e. 

to  induce  us  to  purchase  it  at  5 number  of  individual  producers  who 

it  is  the  result  of  differences  among  a i^an  individual 

are  getting  the  same  market  result^of  the  differences  between  the  satis- 

or  psychological  margin,  i.c.  it  “margins”  are 

S— theory  of  value  is  concerned  solely  with  the 
second. 
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satisfies  a less  intense  want  than  the  previous  supply  Each 

buying  as 

much,  at  the  old  pnce,  as  the  satisfaction  it  gave  was  wnnU 

in  accordance”  ^'priL'iple  f (which, 

dividual  the  market-Drice  is  a thir^rr  • 7 J ^ 

decides  how  much  he  will  buy  at  that^^^^  fixed,  each 

KiCeCfT'  ™'“  will  fall  w7h 

3-t  tile  tunes  they  were  formiilafAri  'T'u  t mi 

»*,■  L;- 
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cost  of  production,  and  in  the  narrow  markets  for  whi*  the 
laborer  worked  “ allowance  ” was  easily  made  for  hard- 
sWp  and  ingenuity.”  When  methods  of  production  became 
more  complicated,  especially  by  the  extensive  use  of  power- 
machinery  it  was  felt  that  labor  alone  was  not  a sufficient 
explanatffi7  and  “Cost  of  Production”  was  substituted; 
fS^ories  were  still  comparatively  simple  and  to  ^ 

narrow  range  of  products,  the  cost  of  which  be  eas^y 

separated  and  computed.  The  typical  mi^ern  h”” 
mLy  products  in  its  output,  the  costs  of  wffich 
ways  be  analyzed  and  computed  separately ; hence  Cost  of 
Production  ” is  no  longer  an  adequate  explanation  °f  ™hie  ^ 
No  Cost  of  Production  theory  would  ever  explain  why  steak 
has  a greater  value  than  shin-beef  from  the  same  beast , to- 
ly  the  commodities  which  are  supplied  jointly,  like  steak 
and  shin-beef,  are  innumerable,  and  any  theory  of  value  to 
be  any  use  must  account  for  their  values. 


Ill 

The  Law  of  Supply  and  Demand 


Our  hasty  survey  of  the  chief  historical  theories  of  value 
has  brought  us  back  to  our  starting-place,  supp  y an  e- 
mand ; it  has  not  on  that  account  been  waste  of  time.  W 
have  learned  that  there  is  no  objective  standard  or  measure 
of  values  except  money ; any  attempt  to  tod  an  absolute 
standard  in  labor  or  cost  of  production  leads  to  a circle  m 
argument,  for  labor  and  aU  the  other  elements  m cost  of 
production  themselves  are  valued  and  cannot  therefore  be 
used  to  value  other  things.  We  have  also  found  that  to 
ignore  market  values  and  try  to  tod  some  natural,  per- 
manent,” or  “ normal  ” value  is  rather  a waste  of  time. 
Market  values  are  the  only  values  ever  expressed  as  pnees , 
our  only  facts,  therefore,  are  facts  of  market  values,  and 
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n arket  values  are  the  only  values  that  practically  affect 
ui.  We  have  also  learned  something  about  cost  of  produc- 
t:  on,  and  something  about  demand ; the  Marginal  Utility 
t.  leory  is  only  a more  exact  statement  of  the  principle  that 
value  depends  on  supply  and  demand.  We  are  now  in  a 
position  to  sum  up  our  knowledge  of  supply  and  demand, 
a ad  to  realize  the  significance  of  the  statement  that  value 

depends  on  supply  and  demand. 

Misapplication  of  Supply  and  Demand.  — It  was  said  in 
tie  middle  of  the  last  century  that  you  could  make  a good 
e:onomist  of  a parrot  by  teaching  it  to  repeat  the  words 

supply  and  demand  ” ; a great  many  people  have  acted 
cn  this  belief,  and,  having  taught  themselves  to  repeat,  like 
parrots,  the  words  “supply  and  demand,”  have  set  up  for 
e:onomists.  In  spite  of  frequent  misuse,  however,  the  prin- 
ciple that  value  depends  on  supply  and  demand  is  extremely 
important;  a parrot  that  fully  understood  it  would  indeed 
tea  good  economist,  but  it  seems  to  be  beyond  the  compre- 
1;  ension  of  most  parrots,  human  and  otherwise.  The  principle 
coes  not  mean  that  if  we  knew  how  much  of  a commodity 
\^as  in  existence  and  how  much  was  wanted,  we  should  be 
£ ble  to  calculate  its  value ; desire  for  a thing  has  no  influence 
c n its  value  unless  it  is  backed  by  the  will  and  ability  to  pur- 
(hase,  and  the  supply  of  it  has  no  influence  on  its  value  un- 

1 3SS  its  owner  is  willing  to  sell. 

Explanation  of  Supply  and  Demand*.  The  supply  of  a 
thing,  in  the  phrase  “supply  and  demand,”  is  the  amount 
that  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  each  of  a series  of  prices;  the 
c emand  is  the  amount  that  will  be  bought  at  each  of  a series 
cf  prices.  The  principle  that  value  depends  on  supply  and 
c emand  means  that  in  the  case  of  nearly  every  commodity, 
I lore  will  be  bought  if  the  price  is  lowered,  less  will  be  bought 
i;  the  price  is  raised.  Therefore  sellers,  if  they  wish  to  in- 
( uce  buyers  to  take  more  of  a commodity  than  they  are 
Iready  doing,  must  reduce  its  price ; if  they  raise  its  price, 
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they  wiU  seU  less.  If  there  is  a general  falling  off  in  demand 
— due  say,  to  trade  depression  — sellers  will  either  have  to 
reduce  priees  or  put  less  on  the  market;  they  will  not  be 
able  to  sell  the  same  amount  at  the  same  price.  Similar^ 
with  supply.  At  a certain  price  a certam  amount  “ 
offered  for  sale,  at  a higher  price  more  wiU  be  offered,  at  a 
lower  price  less.  If  consumers  want  more,  they  inust  offer 
a higher  price ; if  they  want  less,  they  will  probably  be  able 
to  force  prices  down.  That  is  the  first  result  of  a change  m 

demand  or  supply.  . 

Mutual  Relationship  of  Value  and  of  Supply  and  Dem^d.— 

The  statement  “ value  depends  on  supply  and  demim  , ow- 
ever,  does  not  express  the  whole  truth;  it  would  be  equa  y 
true  to  say  “ supply  and  demand  depend  on  value.  It  there 
is  a change  in  demand,  sellers  will  increase  or  reduce  supp  y 
to  suit  the  demand,  so  that  prices  resume  their  old  level ; 
if  the  sellers  who  control  the  supply  anticipate  exactly  the 
changes  beforehand,  there  wdl  be  no  fluctuations  in  &e  value 
of  the  commodity  at  all.  Similarly,  if  sellers  reduce  the 
supply  and  so  send  the  value  up,  the  increased  value  will 
check  the  demand  and  perhaps  force  the  sellers  to  reduce 
prices  again.  Supply,  demand,  and  value  depend  on  one 
another ; if  one  changes,  the  other  two  will  be  affected , or  a 
change  in  supply  may  be  balanced  by  a change  m demand, 

and  value  remain  the  same.  ^ ^ 

Elasticity  of  Supply  and  Demand.— In  considering  t e 
supply  of  anything,  we  have  to  take  into  accost  the  possi- 
1 bilities  of  the  industry  that  produces  it : if  it  is  an  industry 

in  which  an  increased  output  means  a decreased  cos  per 
unit,  then  the  sellers  may  find  themselves  able  to  meet  a 
bigger  demand  at  the  lower  price ; if,  on  the  other  haiM,  the 
commodity  is  one  in  which  an  increased  output  caii  e o 
tained  only  at  an  increased  cost  per  unit,  then  the  sellers  inay 
find  it  pays  them  to  reduce  the  output  and  raise  the  price. 
In  considering  demand  we  must  remember  that,  w 1 e it 
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nearly  always  increases  as  price  falls,  the  increase  may  be 
m ich  or  little  in  proportion  to  the  fall  in  price ; in  the  case 
of  common  luxuries  and  commodities  capable  of  many  uses, 
tht  consumption  may  be  stimulated  greatly  by  a small  re- 
diction  in  price,  the  demand  is,  in  technical  phraseology, 
“ dastic  ” ; in  the  case  of  necessities,  such  as  bread,  of  which 
most  people  have  as  much  as  they  want,  a large  reduction 
in  price  may  produce  a very  small  increase  in  consumption, 
ths  demand  is  “ inelastic.”  The  elasticity  of  demand  is  also 
afected  by  the  class  of  consumer  to  which  the  commodity 
ap  peals. 

The  important  influences  then  in  determining  the  value  of 
a :hing  are  the  nature  of  the  supply  of  it  — whether  subject 
to  increasing,  decreasing,  or  constant  cost — and  the  elas- 
tic ity  of  the  demand  for  it.  Further,  if  we  wish  to  get  be- 
hiid  the  actions  and  reactions  of  the  market,  and  to  state 
th  2 influences  that  fix  value  in  terms  of  human  life,  we  shall 
st:  11  say  that  value  depends  on  supply  and  demand ; but 
juit  as  demand  depends  on  the  power  of  the  commodity 
to  satisfy  human  wants,  so  supply,  in  its  turn,  depends  on 
ths  true  cost  of  production,  i.e.  on  all  the  human  efforts 
ard  sacrifices  needed  to  produce  a thing  — for  nothing  has 
v£  lue  that  can  be  obtained  without  effort  or  sacrifice.  Value, 
in  M.  Pareto’s  phrase,  “ arises  from  the  contrast  between 
tastes  and  obstacles.” 

Value  and  Production.  — This  principle  that  value  de- 
pends  on  supply  and  demand,  or  rather  that  value,  supply, 
ard  demand  are  interdependent,  gives  us  the  clew  to  the 
movements  of  the  market.  We  have  seen  its  fundamental 
in  portance  in  our  study  of  commerce  in  Chapter  III  and 
C lapter  IV,  and  in  our  study  of  trade  fluctuations  in  Chapter 
XIII.  Value  is  the  automatic  indicator  which  production 
fellows.  If  the  want  for  a thing  grows  more  intense,  its 
demand  rises,  and  therefore  its  value  rises.  The  higher 
Vi  lue  induces  producers  to  increase  production,  the  supply 
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is  increased  until  it  equals  the  demand,  with  the  result  that 
the  value  falls  to  its  old  level.  Or  suppose  producers  produce 
a thing  in  excess  of  the  want  for  it,  then  its  value  will  fall , 
warned  by  the  fall  in  value  they  will  reduce  the  production 
of  it,  and  with  the  reduction  in  supply,  its  value  rises  to  the 
old  level.  A high  value  indicates  that  a thing  is  wanted 
much  by  the  people  who  can  pay  for  it,  it  also  stimulates  the 
supply  of  it ; a fall  in  value  indicates  that  no  more  of  a thing 
is  wanted  by  the  people  who  can  pay  for  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  discourages  the  further  supply  of  it.  Thus  value  comes 
to  represent  an  equilibrium  between  production  and  wants, 
and  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  organizers  of  mdustry  is 
to  restore  this  equilibrium  whenever  it  is  disturbed. 

Monopoly  and  Supply  and  Demand. — This  interdepend- 
ence of  value,  supply,  and  demand  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  fixing  of  prices  by  monopolists  or  the  State.  If  a monop- 
olist fixes  a price,  the  demand  adjusts  itself  to  the  price,  and 
the  monopolist  will  have  to  limit  supply  to  the  amount  of 
that  demand ; if  he  raises  the  price  he  will  have  to  restrict 
his  output ; if  he  wishes  to  increase  his  output,  he  will  have  to 
reduce  the  price  in  order  to  induce  the  public  to  take  the  in- 
creased supply.  Similarly,  if  the  State  fixes  the  price,  de- 
mand and  supply  adjust  themselves  to  it ; when  for  example 
it  fixes  taxicab  fares  at  50  cents  a mile,  it  restricts  the  supply 
of  taxicabs  to  those  firms  which  can  afford  to  ply  them  at 
50  cents  a mile,  and  restricts  the  use  of  them  to  those  people 
who  can  afford  to  pay  50  cents  a mile.  If  it  raises  its  authorized 
price,  it  encourages  supply  and  checks  demand ; if  it  lowers 
the  price,  it  stimulates  demand  and,  for  the  moment  at  any 
rate,  checks  supply.  A constant  extension  therefore  of  the 
State’s  regulating  activity  is  possible,  in  the  way  of  fixing 
prices  and  wages,  without  substituting  for  the  present  law 
of  supply  and  demand  ” any  different  operative  principle 
for  the  direction  of  production.  Such  an  extension  is  taking 
place,  and  the  effect  of  it  is  to  substitute  formal  and  public 
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C(  rrelation  of  supply  and  demand  for  the  haphazard  private 
methods  of  ordinary  commerce.  The  interdependence  of 
viJue,  supply  and  demand  would  cease  to  be  operative  only 
if  the  State,  substituting  public  for  private  initiative  through- 
out the  economic  organization,  decided  what  should  be  pro- 
di  iced,  what  work  every  one  should  do,  how  capital  should  be 
a<  cumulated  and  applied,  and  land  used,  and  how  all  goods 
ai  id  services  produced  should  be  distributed. 

Note.  — The  activities  of  the  State  during  war,  especially  in  Germany, 
si  ow  that  the  alternative  indicated  to  the  present  system  is  not  an  impossible 
01  inconceivable  one. 
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Wages  and  Income 

Money  Wages.  — A workman,  asked  what  his  wages  are, 
will  probably  answer  with  some  such  phrase  as  “ twenty  dollars 
a week.”  That  is  the  return  he  gets  for  his  labor,  that  is  the 
value  that  society  has  put  on  his  energy  and  skill ; the  problem 
of  wages  for  the  economist  is  to  discover  how  society  came  to 
put  lust  that  value  on  the  workman’s  labor.  Before,  how- 
ever, we  can  examine  the  chief  solutions  that  have  been 
offered  to  this  problem,  we  must  understand  what  wages 
are,  how  much,  in  fact,  we  know  about  a man  when  he  has 
told  us  that  his  wages  are  twenty  dollars  a week. 

Time  and  Piece  Wages.  — Labor  is  paid  for  in  many 
different  ways,  the  two  chief  being  by  Time  Wages  and  by 
Piece  Wages.  Presumably  the  employer  endeavors  to  get  the 
same  amount  of  labor  for  his  money  whichever  method  he 
adopts.  When  the  work  is  uniform  and  output  can  easily 
be  measured,  he  usually  prefers  to  pay  the  workman  a fixed 
price  per  piece.  In  the  textile  industries  the  settlement  of  the 
price  to  be  paid  between  workman  and  employer  is  often  a 
difficult  matter;  the  calculation  of  wages  from  price-lists 
may  be  very  complicated,  the  wage  being  the  resultant  of 
several  variables.  If  a basis  for  piece  rates,  however,  can  be 
reached,  the  employer  is  relieved  of  the  task  of  “ driving  his 
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workmen;  since  their  wages  depend  on  their  output,  they 
“ drive  ” themselves.  Some  of  the  money  saved  in  foremen’s 
woges  is  usually  spent  in  paying  inspectors  to  examine  the 
work  and  reject  what  is  faulty.  In  many  occupations,  how- 
ever, the  work  is  so  varied  that  there  can  be  no  standard  by 
wliich  the  output  of  the  worker  can  be  measured,  in  others 
the  quality  of  the  work  suffers  when  the  worker  is  paid  by 
th  e piece ; in  such  cases  the  employer  will  pay  the  worker 
bv  the  amount  of  time  he  takes  over  the  work,  and  pay 
fo  remen  to  see  that  the  worker  does  not  waste  his  time.  There 
are  many  variations  and  combinations  of  these  two  simple 
methods  of  paying  for  labor.  In  some  occupations,  again, 
pjyment  for  labor  is  made  partly  in  kind,  and  the  value  of 
su  ch  receipts  in  kind  must  be  reckoned  in  calculating  the  true 
w;  ige : the  agricultural  laborer  has  often  a cottage  or  garden 
at  less  than  its  full  rent,  the  domestic  servant  receives  board 
ar  d lodging  in  addition  to  her  money  wage.  In  other  occu- 
pi  tions,  such  as  the  mason’s  and  the  grinder’s,  some  deduction 
for  trade  expenses  has  to  be  made  from  the  weekly  wage 
b(  fore  the  true  money  wage  is  reached. 

Regularity  of  Work  and  Wages.  — The  weekly  wage, 
h(  iwever  calculated,  is  very  far  from  giving  the  true  economic 
position  of  the  worker;  not  the  wage-rate  but  the  income 
actually  received  determines  his  position.  Hence  the 
regularity  or  irregularity  of  work  is  a most  important  con- 
sideration in  comparing  the  advantages  of  different  occupa- 
ti  )ns.  Many  casual  workers  are  paid  at  a good  rate  while 
tl  ey  are  working,  but  their  opportunities  of  work  are  so  inter- 
mittent  that  their  average  weekly  earnings  are  low  and  their 
ec  onomic  condition  correspondingly  bad . The  London  D ockers 
in  1889,  though  they  secured  the  sixpence  per  hour  for  which 
tl  ey  struck,  failed  to  make  their  occupation  a tolerable  one ; 
tley  did  nothing  to  secure  that  each  worker  should  have  a 
SI  fficient  number  of  hours  of  work  each  week  to  enable  him 
tc  earn  a sufficient  number  of  sixpences  to  keep  a family. 
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Similarly  in  seasonal  trades  (including  all  trades  affected  by 
weather  or  fashion),  the  earnings  of  nine  months  may  have 
to  keep  the  worker  during  twelve  months ; the  weekly  wages 
may  be  comparatively  high,  while  the  annual  income  is  com- 
paratively low.  The  economic  position  of  the  worker  in 
such  a case  can  only  be  represented  by  the  average  obtained 
by  adding  together  the  earnings  of  the  whole  year,  bad 
weeks  and  good  weeks  together,  and  dividing  by  fifty-two. 
The  important  thing  is  not  what  the  trade  pays  the  worker 
for  an  hour’s  work  or  a week’s  work,  but  what  it  pays  him 
for  his  services  as  a whole ; the  worker  and  his  family  have 
to  live  for  fifty-two  weeks,  even  if  the  trade  only  uses  his 
services  for  forty  weeks.  In  the  case  of  trades  subject  to 
considerable  cyclical  fluctuations,  such  as  the  ship-building 
trade,  the  average  weekly  wage  has  to  be  calculated  over  an 
even  longer  period.  A worker  may  work  overtime  for 
eighteen  months  and  then  be  on  short  time  or  without  work 
for  another  eighteen  months;  his  true  money  wage  is  his 
average  weekly  earnings  over  the  whole  period. 

Conditions  of  Employment  and  Wages.  — Perhaps  we  may 
go  further  and  average  a man’s  earnings  not  over  a week  or  a 
year  or  three  years,  but  over  a lifetime,  and  that  not  over  the 
length  of  time  he  actually  lives,  but  over  the  length  of  time  a 
man  ought  to  live  if  the  conditions  of  his  work  are  healthy.  A 
trade  employs  a man,  he  adapts  himself  to  its  needs  and  there- 
by unfits  himself  for  other  work ; he  is  dependent  on  the  trade 
for  a livelihood,  and  his  true  rate  of  wages  is  the  amount  of 
his  earnings  divided  by  the  number  of  weeks  he  has  to  live  on 
them.  This  is  not  commonly  recognized  : a wage  is  called  a 
“ good  wage  ” if  the  rate  of  payment  per  week  is  high,  though 
the  employer  may  be  exacting  an  amount  of  work  from  the 
worker  so  great  that  the  man  is  “ too  old  at  forty.  In  the 
Heavy  Steel  Trade  of  Pittsburg,  that  industrial  paradise, 
wages  are  “ high,”  but  one  man  in  three  works  twelve  hours  a 
day,  seven  days  a week,  and,  once  a fortnight,  twenty-four 
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hoi  irs  on  end ; in  the  corresponding  occupations  in  England  the 
wa  Tes  earned  are  not  more  than  half  as  much,  but  the  working 
life  "is  longer,  so  that  the  total  earnings  are  probably  not 
mi  ch  less.  Conditions  of  employment  vary  not  only  from 
trade  to  trade,  but  from  firm  to  firm  m the  same  trade, 
an  employer  can  frequently,  by  offering  a wage  shghtly 
hi£  her  than  his  competitors  pay,  or  by  his  efficiency  or  the 
effciency  of  his  subordinates  as  slave-drivers,  induce 
w(  rkmen  to  work  themselves  “ out  ” by  the  age  o forty.  In 
su  ;h  cases  the  true  rate  of  wages  should  be  calculated  by 
ad  ling  up  the  worker’s  earnings  and  dividing  &e  total,  not 
by  thf  twenty-five  years  he  did  work,  but  by  the  fifty  years 
hk  working  life  ought  to  have  lasted ; ‘ higher  wages  when 
treated  this  way  will  often  become  low  wages.  S^larly 
al  owance  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  dangerous  or  unheatoy 
tr  ides  for  periods  of  Ulness ; in  the  case,  for  example,  of  high 
sc  lool  teachers,  for  the  expense  of  an  occasional  nervous  break- 

d(  wn 

The  “ Family  Wage.”  - The  distinction  between  income 
aid  wage  emerges  in  another  connection.  The  workers 
w iges  is  what  he  earns  himself,  the  income  on  which  his  family 
C!  n draw  usually  includes  the  earnings  of  some  other  member 
0)  the  family.  Although  boys  and  girls  do  not  usually  hand 
over  the  whole  of  their  earnings  to  their  parents,  they  con- 
tiibute  something  to  the  upkeep  of  the  home;  and  a man 
whose  wife  or  children  are  earning  might  only  make  his 
economic  position  worse  by  moving  to  a district  wh^re  he 
could  command  a higher  wage  himself,  but  his  wife  or  childre 
could  find  no  employment,  or  less  remunerative  employment 
1 1 spite  of  the  tendency  of  modern  industry  to  deal  with  *e 
iidiWdual  rather  than  with  the  family,  the  family  is  still  an 

e lonomic  unit  as  weU  as  a social  unit  for  many  puyoses, 

Real  Wages.  — So  far  we  have  been  considenng  the 
money  income  of  the  worker;  the  real  income  of  the  worker, 
b owever,  consists  of  the  goods  and  services  that  the  money 
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income  will  purchase,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  money 
varies  from  place  to  place,  and  from  time  to  time.  Allowance 
must  be  made  for  differences  in  the  cost  of  living,  a difficult 
and  hazardous  calculation  to  make,  before  we  can  compare 
wages  in  one  country  or  district  with  wages  in  another,  or 
wages  at  one  time  with  wages  at  another.  For  instance,  the 
high  money  wages  of  artisans  in  the  United  States  are  dis- 
counted by  the  high  cost  of  living ; the  rise  in  money  wages  in 
England  since  1895  has  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  concurrent  rise  in  prices.  Whatever  the  cause  of  them, 
changes  in  the  general  level  of  prices  do  occur,  wages  usually 
do  not  rise  as  quickly  or  fall  as  quickly  as  prices,  so  that  a 
great  change  in  the  economic  condition  of  the  wage-earnmg 
class  may  take  place,  of  which  the  changes  in  money  wages 

give  no  indication.  ... 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  wages  as  an  indication  of 

the  economic  position  of  the  worker.  The  weekly  wage  is 
only  a rough  indication  of  the  true  money  income,  and  the 
money  income  may  give  a false  impression  of  the  real  income. 
Other  elements  that  can  be  subjected  to  no  money  measure 
enter  into  a comparison  between  different  occupations ; social 
standing,  opportunities  of  promotion,  risk,  independence, 
health,  have  all  to  be  considered.  “ The  attractivpess  of  a 
trade,”  in  Dr.  Marshall’s  words,  “ depends  not  on  its  money 
earning  but  on  its  Net  Advantages.”  We  have  next  to 
consider  wages  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  employer. 

II 

Wages  and  Labor  Cost 

Relation  of  Wages  to  Labor  Cost.  — How  far  do  high  wages 
mean  high  labor  cost  or  value,  how  far  are  low  wages  cheap 
labor”?  Labor  cost  and  wages  are  constantly  identified. 
Protection  is  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  keeps  prices  up. 
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ani  i high  prices  are  needed  to  pay  high  wages.  Labor  leaders 
an  told  that  higher  wages  will  not  benefit  the  workers  because 
th(  y will  mean  higher  prices ; legislation  to  raise  wages  in 
“ sweated  ” industries  in  England  was  opposed  on  the  ground 
thit  “sweated”  articles  were  bought  chiefly  by  the  very 
po3r,  and  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  workers  who  made  them 
w(  uld  raise  their  prices  and  make  it  impossible  for  the  poor 
to  buy  them.  The  fallacy  in  such  arguments  is  easy  to  detect. 
The  employer  buys  labor,  not  the  laborer;  if  he  can  get  a 
gr  iat  deal  of  labor  from  one  man,  it  may  pay  him  as  well  as, 
ar  d will  probably  pay  him  better  than,  buying  a little  labor 
f r<  m each  of  two  or  three  men.  High  wages,  if  the  amount  or 
qi  ality  of  labor  given  in  return  for  them  corresponds,  mean 
“ :heap  labor”;  low  wages,  if  the  labor  given  in  return  is 
in  jfficient  or  small  in  quantity,  mean  “ dear  labor.”  The 
ch  eapest  textiles  in  the  world  are  made  in  Lancashire,  where 
te  ftile  “ real  ” wages  are  the  highest  in  the  world.  Dr. 
Sc  hulze-Gaevernitz  sums  up  the  conclusions  of  his  investigation 
in:o  the  relation  between  wages  and  product  in  the  cotton 
in  iustrv  in  the  sentence,  “ Where  the  cost  of  labor  {i.e.  piece 
w iges)  is  lowest  the  conditions  of  labor  are  most  favorable, 
tl:  e working  day  is  shortest  and  the  weekly  wage  of  the  opera- 
ti  /e  highest.”  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  point  out  that  some  of  the 
most  expensive  West  of  England  fabrics  are  made  by  the 
lowest  wage  labor  in  the  English  woolen  industry;  while 
sc  me  of  the  highest  wages  in  the  industry  are  earned  by 
weavers  of  shoddy  “tweeds”  in  the  West  Riding. 

Wages  and  Output.  — Wages  and  the  value  of  labor  are 
t\  io  distinct  things ; the  value  of  labor,  what  it  costs  him,  is 
tl  e thing  that  matters  to  the  employer,  wages  to  the  laborer. 
Wages  may  rise  indefinitely  without  hurting  the  employer’s 
ir  terests,  so  long  as  his  labor  cost  is  not  increased ; so  long, 
tl  lat  is,  as  he  pays  the  higher  wages  only  to  workers  who  earn 
tliem  by  an  equivalent  output  of  labor,  and  can  get  as  many 
workers  of  that  quality  as  he  needs.  On  the  other  hand  an 
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employer  may  by  improved  organization  reduce  his  labor 
cost  {i.e.  the  value  of  labor)  without  disadvantage  to  the 
worker,  if  the  result  of  the  improved  organization  is  to  enable 
the  worker  to  earn  more,  though  at  lower  piece-rates ; there 
is  a limit,  however,  to  this  possible  advantage  in  the  danger 
of  undue  “ speeding  up  ” or  “ overdriving.”  The  opposi- 
tion between  employer’s  interest  and  worker’s  interest  is 
wrongly  conceived,  if  it  is  thought  of  as  simply  a difference 
about  wages.  It  is  to  the  employer’s  interest  to  beat  down 
wages,  only  if  the  labor  to  be  got  from  each  worker  is  a fixed 
amount ; if  an  increase  in  wages  will  stimulate  the  worker  to 
increased  exertion  and  enable  him  to  do  better  work,  then  it 
may  pay  the  employer  to  raise  wages,  for  by  so  domg  he  will  be 
getting  his  labor  as  cheaply.  Similarly,  the  worker  can  get 
the  higher  wages,  which  are  his  object,  without  increapng 
labor  cost  to  his  employer  if  he  increases  his  efficiency ; it  is 
of  course  to  his  interest  that  the  value  of  labor  shciuld  be^  as 
high  as  possible,  but  wages  can  be  increased  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  labor  given  for  them  without  any  change  m 
the  value  or  cost  of  labor.  A Lancashire  manager  once  came 
to  manage  a Yorkshire  w^eaving  establishment.  Meeting  an 
acquaintance  soon  afterwards  he  said : “I  can’t  understand 
how  you  Yorkshire  employers  can  get  your  labor  for  the  wages 
you  pay.”  After  three  months’  experierice  of  the  “ cheap 
labor,  he  met  the  same  acquaintance  with  a different  tale: 
“ I can’t  understand,”  he  said,  “ how  you  Yorkshire  manu- 
facturers can  pay  the  wages  you  do  for  the  labor  you  get. 
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Wages  and  Trade  Unionism 

Inseparability  of  Worker  and  His  Labor.  Labor  is  not  a 
commodity,  but  it  is  bought  and  sold  like  a commodity. 
Society  (until  recently)  has  allowed  its  price  to  be  settled 
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hy  the  relations  of  supply  and  demand  like  the  price  of  any 
commodity.  Both  the  thing  sold  and  the  sellers  of  it,  how- 
e /er,  have  characteristics  which  distinguish  labor  from  commod- 
iiies.  The  seller  of  labor  cannot  control  the  quality  of  the 
s ipply.  The  laborer  sells  labor,  he  does  not  sell  himself ; 
t le  quality  of  the  labor  he  has  to  sell  depends  largely  on  his 
s )cial  environment,  and  especially  on  his  parents.  If  he  has 
b een  starved  as  a child  in  body  and  mind,  his  work  as  a man 

V ill  suffer;  if  no  foresight  was  exercised  in  his  choice  of  an 

0 ccupation,  and  he  was  put  to  the  trade  which  gave  the  biggest 
immediate  wage  and  no  prospects  of  anything  better,  he  will 
have  no  special  skill  to  sell.  The  expenditure  of  money  and 
t -ouble  on  training  is  necessary  in  youth,  if  the  labor  of  the 
r lan  is  to  be  valuable ; the  investment  must  be  made  by  the 
p arents,  the  return  comes  not  to  the  parents  but  to  the  child. 

1 [ence  many  parents  do  not  make  the  investment  even  when 
tiey  could.  For  the  same  reason  the  supply  of  labor  is 
adjusted  to  the  demand  only  very  slowly.  The  success  with 

V hich  it  is  done  depends  largely  on  the  foresight  of  parents, 
and  after  all  their  pains  some  great  technical  invention  may 
make  their  forecast  wrong,  .^'^hough  he  sells  his  labor  and  not 
1:  imself  the  laborer  must  deliver  it  himself.  “ It  matters 
r othing  to  the  seller  of  bricks  whether  they  are  to  be  used  in 
1:  uilding  a palace  or  a sewer ; but  it  matters  a great  deal  to 
the  seller  of  labor”  (Marshall).  There  may  be  a great 
c emand  for  a certain  kind  of  labor  in  one  district,  while  in 
inother  district  men  with  that  kind  of  labor  to  sell  are  un- 
employed, yet  unable  to  leave  the  district  because  they  own 
their  own  houses  or  have  children  working. 

Perishability  of  Labor.  — Again,  labor,  like  time,  will  not 
I eep  : it  must  be  sold  at  once  or  it  is  lost  forever ; it  cannot  be 
■\  dthheld  from  the  market  one  day  and  saved  till  the  demand  is 
better.  This  characteristic  of  labor  puts  the  seller  of  it  in  a 
> weaker  bargaining  position  than  the  buyer,  and  his  position  is 
i .sually  the  weaker  without  this  aggravation.  He  has  usually 
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no  reserve,  or  only  a small  reserve,  and  has  therefore  less  power 
to  wait ; he  withholds  his  labor  only  at  the  risk  of  starvation 
or  the  Poor  House  for  himself  and  his  family.  He  has  usually 
an  inferior  knowledge  of  the  market,  of  the  prospects  of  trade 
and  the  demand  even  for  his  own  labor ; is  it  likely  that  un- 
aided he  can  match  his  wits  against  a keen  business  man  and 
meet  with  success?  Again,  he  has  only  one  umt  of  labor  to 
sell  and  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  sale  of  it ; the  em- 
ployer may  be  purchasing  hundreds  of  units,  and  can  ^sily 
dispense  with  any  individual  unit  without  loss^  Their 
general  carelessness  about  money-getting  makes  it  a priori 
unlikely  that  working  men  get  all  they  could  in  wages.  Un- 
like their  antagonists,  the  employers,  they  are  not  engaged 
in  a struggle  to  get  rich ; like  the  scholar  and  the  professional 
man,  the  ordinary  working  man  is  not  interes^d  m money- 
making. So  long  as  he  gets  the  wage  to  which  he  is  accus- 
tomed, and  gets  it  steadily,  he  is  satisfied ; as  a rule  it  is  only 
when  an  attack  is  threatened  on  his  customary  standard,  or 
rising  prices  invite  an  application  for  higher  wages,  that  he 

fights  with  any  energy.  - ' . . 

Purpose  of  Trade  Unio^.  — \The  trade  union  is  an  organiza- 
tion designed  to  put  the  seller  of  laboi;  on  an  equality  with  the 
buyer  as  regards  bargaining  strength^  The  first  great  weak- 
ness of  the  operative  acting  singly  is  his  lack  of  any  reserve 
that  will  enable  him  to  hold  out  for  a fair  price  for  his  labor. 
By  associating  with  other  operatives  and  formmg  a common 
fund,  he  can  put  a “ reserve  price  ” on  his  labor;  the  union 
will  maintain  him  while  he  is  without  work  through  refusing 
work  at  less  than  the  standard  rate.  By  contributmg  to  the 
common  fund  he  “insures  against”  e^loitation.  The 
second  great  weakness  of  the  operative  acting  sing  y is  a 
he  sells  labor  retail,  while  the  employer  buys  it  wholesale. 
By  associating  with  the  other  operatives  in  his  trade,  the 
seller  is  put  on  an  equality  with  the  buyer,  or  even  ^ven 
an  advantage  in  this  respect ; instead  of  having  to  deal  with  a 
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, ingle  impecunious  laborer,  the  employer  has  to  bargain  with  a 
,rade  union  delegate  controlling,  if  not  all  the  labor  in  the 
:rade,  at  any  rate  a sufficient  proportion  of  it  to  inconvenience 
:he  employer  who  does  not  come  to  terms  with  him ; instead  of 
dsking  the  loss  of  a single  laborer,  the  employer  risks  the 
loss  of  all  or  most  of  his  laborers.  And  a trade  union  delegate 
or  agent,  appointed  because  an  association  for  the  purpose  of 
collective  bargaining  must  have  officials,  remedies  the  third 
great  weakness  of  the  operative,  his  ignorance  of  the  market 
and  lack  of  experience  in  salesmanship.  Just  as  the  business 
man,  however  experienced  himself,  employs  the  services  of  a 
specialized  agent,  the  stock-broker,  in  selling  his  stock  ex- 
change securities ; just  as  the  man  of  property  who  wishes  to 
sell  property,  if  he  is  wise,  employs  the  assistance  of  a broker ; 
so  the  operative  in  an  organized  trade  sells  his  labor  through 
an  agent,  leaving  the  agent  to  settle  the  price.  In  London, 
where  standards  of  social  organization  are  low,  and  in  parts 
of  America  which  seem  to  have  no  standards,  employers 
object  to  their  operatives  using  agents ; adopting  the  attitude 
of  Pharaoh  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  they  insist  on  “ dealing  with 
the  men  direct.”  They  assert  a claim  “ to  carry  on  their 
businesses  in  their  own  way,”  as  if  any  business  that  controlled 
the  fates  of  some  hundreds  of  citizens  and  their  families  could 
be  a purely  private  affair.  In  the  trades  in  which  trade 
unionism  is  strong,  employers  as  well  as  operatives 
found  it  a convenience  to  deal  through  agents.  The  standard 
rate  and  standard  conditions,  the  collective  bargain,  and  the 
expert  agent,  are  the  chief  aims  of  trade  unionism ; friendly 
society  work,  strikes,  and  even  political  work  are  only  means 

to  these  ends. 
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WAGES  {Continued) 


The  Subsistence  Theory  of  Wages 

Origin  and  History.  — Three  theories  have  had  a wide 
currency  as  explanations  of  wages.  The  earliest  is  the  Sub- 
sistence Theory,  the  so-called  “ Iron  Law  of  Wages,”  the 
theory  that  wages  constantly  tend  to  fall  to  the  amount  just 
necessary  to  maintain  the  laborer  and  bring  up  the  new 
generation.  It  is  a cost  of  production  theory.  It  arose  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  observation  of  laborers,  especially 
in  France,  showed  them  in  possession  of  a bare  subsistence. 
Any  increase  in  their  incomes  was  followed,  it  was  thought, 
by  an  increase  in  the  population,  and  the  competition  of  the 
additional  labor  would  bring  the  remuneration  of  the  laborer 
down  to  subsistence  level  again ; if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
laborer  received  less  than  subsistence,  he  would  starve  or  his 
children  would,  and  the  consequent  shortage  of  laborers  would 
force  the  value  of  their  labor  up  again  to  subsistence  point. 
To-day  the  theory  is  based  on  the  belief  that  competition 
for  work  is  so  great  that  any  subsidy  to  the  laborer  from  the 
State  or  charity  will  merely  induce  him  to  accept  a lower 

wage,  leaving  his  income  as  it  was. 

The  theory  is  a gloomy  doctrine  and  did  much  to 
for  Political  Economy  the  nickname  of  the  “ Dismal  Science  ; 
it  is,  however,  a true  account  of  the  influences  governing  the 
u 289 
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1 emuneration  of  labor  among  unreflecting  and  custom-ridden 
people,  who  have  never  known  more  than  a bare  physical 
subsistence.  The  government  of  Egypt,  since  the  English 
occupation,  has  doubled  the  wealth  of  Egypt,  but  the  popu- 
lation has  almost  doubled  also,  and  the  individual  fellaheen 
are  therefore  not  very  much  better  off;  the  great  irrigation 
' vorks  of  India  have  made  individual  peasant-farmers  somewhat 
icher,  but  their  chief  effect  has  been  to  increase  their  number. 
The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  which  recommended 
:he  reform  of  the  English  Poor  Law  in  1834  was  based  on  this 
lighly  abstract  theory  and  collected  a large  number  of  in- 
itances  in  which  subsidies  from  the  public  treasury  had  de- 
pressed wages ; the  Report,  however,  can  hardly  be  taken  as 
1 reliable  explanation  of  the  condition  of  labor  in  1834,  since 
t ignored  the  enclosure  of  ^,000,000  acres  of  common,  the 
destruction  of  the  chief  domestic  industries,  the  rise  of  the 
parly  unregulated  factories,  the  great  war  with  its  crushing 
burden  of  taxation,  in  a word,  the  Industrial  Revolution ; and 
the  evidence  collected  for  the  Royal  Commission  of  1905 
suggests  the  subsidies  from  the  public  treasury  have  little 
or  no  effect  on  wages  to-day. 

Relative  Character  of  Subsistence  Theory.  — The  word 
“ subsistence  ” in  this  theory  can  be  given  no  very  defimte 
meaning.  Such  attempts  as  those  of  Mr.  Seebohm  Rowntree 
to  state  an  income  which  would  just  supjply  a family  with  the 
bare  necessities  for  physical  efficiency  give  the  term  a mean- 
ing, which  is  definite  and  valuable,  but  something  quite 
different  from  the  meaning  it  must  bear  in  this  theory  of 
wages ; for  it  is  only  since  the  middle  of  the  m'neteenth  cen- 
tury that  a majority  of  the  workers  of  any  country  have 
enjoyed  a subsistence  income  according  to  his  definition,  and 
outside  English-speaking  countries  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
a majority  of  the  workers  in  any  country  have  it  to-day. 
Even  if  that  difficulty  be  overcome,  the  history  of  the  working 
classes  in  the  nineteenth  century  has  refuted  the  theory.  In 
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Western  countries  population  does  not  respond  to  mcreases 
in  wages  in  the  way  this  theory  requires.  If  anything,  the 
reverse  is  the  case ; as  wages  rise  the  birth-rate  falls  and  the 
lowest  recorded  birth-rates  are  in  those  states  where  the  worker 
has  exceptionally  high  wages,  namely  in  Australia  and  among 
the  native-born  populations  of  Rhode  Island  and  New 
Tersey  In  the  United  Kingdom,  although  population  grew 
steadily,  real  wages  trebled  in  the  last  seventy  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  theory,  however,  in  a confused  and 
unrecognized  form,  influences  political  thinking  still  an 
accounts  for  a good  deal  of  the  opposition  to  social  reform. 

II 

The  Wages  Fund  Theory  of  Wages 

Basis.  — The  Subsistence  Theory  was  succeeded  as  the 
“ orthodox  ” explanation  of  wages  by  the  so-called  Wages 
Fund  Theory.  The  production  of  most  commodities  under 
modern  conditions  takes  a long  time;  the  laborer  has  to  five 
while  he  is  waiting  for  the  product  of  his  labor ; what  he  hves 
on  while  he  is  waiting  is  the  accumulated  stores  of  past 
production.  In  this  sense  wages  are  an  advance  from  capital. 
Hence  it  was  argued  that  “ Wages  depend  mamly  upon  the 
demand  and  supply  of  labor ; or,  as  it  is  often  expressed  on 
the  proportion  between  population  and  capital  tMiii;. 
As  a consequence  of  the  theory  it  followed  that,  so^  long  as 
the  proportion  between  population  and  capital  remamed  un- 
changed, wages  could  rise  in  one  industry  only  at  the  expense 
of  another.  The  proof  of  this  rested  on  three  assumptions : 
first,  that  wages  could  be  increased  only  at  the  expense  of 
profits  (so  long  as  the  proportion  of  population  to  capital 
remained  unchanged) ; second,  that  any  fall  m profits,  due 
to  such  a rise  in  wages,  would  drive  capital  out  of  an  mdust^ 
or  a country,  and  so  lessen  the  demand  for  the  labor , third, 
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th  it  any  rise  in  wages  would  attract  new  labor  from  other 
"Ltrils,  which  by  its  competition  wouid  force  wages  d^n 
apmn  or  the  rise  in  wages  wouid  iead  to  an  increase  in  popu- 
L ion,  which  wouid  have  the  same  effect  in  forcing  wages 
dc  wn.  None  of  these  assumptions  are  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
Tie  first  confuses  wages  with  labor  cost;  a rise  in  wages 
m ed  diminish  profits  not  at  all,  if  accompanied  by  a corre- 
sr  onding  rise  in  efficiency.  The  second  attributes  to  capital 
a sensitiveness  which  it  does  not  in  practice  exhibit ; 
ei  pect  some  fluctuations  in  profits,  and  the  causes  of  ^"^ua- 
tims  are  so  numerous  that  concessions  to  employees  have  no 
the  overwhelming  importance  attached  to  them  m this  theory. 
The  third  assumption  attributes  to  working  men  an  adap  - 
ability,  a knowledge  of  the  labor  market,  and  a 
to  find  the  most  remunerative  employment,  which  they  d 

""  D^kultL  of  the  Theory  .-The  difficulty  of  squaring  with  the 
f;  LCts  the  broad  statement  that  wages  depend  on  the  proportion 
tetween  population  and  capital  led  Mill  first  to  amplify  an  ^ 
c ualify  it,  and  afterwards  to  abandon  it.  By  population, 

\ e said,  “ is  here  meant  the  number  only  of  the  laboring 
class,  or  rather  of  those  who  work  for  hire;  and  by  capital, 

< nly  circulating  capital,  and  not  even  the  whole  of  that  but 
Ihe  part  which  is  expended  in  the  direct  purchase  of  labor 
The  inconvenient  fact  of  fluctuations  in  wages  he  could 
lhen  explain  by  arguing  that  in  times  of  depression  some 
of  the  capital  available  for  wages  was  withdrawn  from  use 
;ind  this  inconvenient  “capital  which  the  owner  does  not 
omploy  in  purchasing  labor  ” “is  the  same  tbmg  o e 
aborers,  for  the  time  being,  as  if  it  did  not  exist  or  a 
■he  world  like  the  wasted  labor  which  Marx  couM  not  fat 
nto  his  Labor  Theory  of  Value,  and  which  he  said,  therefore, 
does  not  count.”  Only  the  capital  actually  spent  on  wages 
counts  ” in  this  theory ; “ nothing,”  Mill  says,  can  per- 
manently alter  general  wages,  except  an  increase  or  a diminu- 
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tion  of  capital  itself  (always  meaning  by  the  tem, 
of  all  sorts,  destined  for  the  payment  of  labor),  compa 
with  the  “ quantity  of  labor  offering  itself  to  be  hired. 
Similarly  nothing  can  permanently  alter  Sen^ra  w 
oresumably  means  the  average,  pnce  of  turnips  except  a 
fncre^e  or  a diminution  of  the  funds  of  all  sorts  destined  for 
the  purchase  of  turnips,  compared  with  qu^thy  oUum^^^^^ 
offered  for  sale.  All  the  theory  amounts  to  in  this  ex 
form  is  that  the  amount  received  in  wages  depen  s on 

amount  spent  in  wages.  ^ theorv 

Present-day  Significance.  — The  importa  o,,u^;.tence 

lies  in  its  consequences,  which,  like  those  o v if  i*c 

Theory  still  influence  opinion,  although  the  theory  1 se 
lad  The  aurl  statement  of  the  theory  has  obviously  no 
important  consequences,  but  is  easy  to  prove ; the  sUte- 
ment,  that  wages  depend  on  capital,  cannot  be  proved  bu  ha 
extremely  important  consequences.  Now  the  prooi 

ImLnSetnc^^^^^^ 

statement.  If  wages  were  fixed  by  the 

population  and  capital,  trade  unionism  was  ^ Tf  t^e 

I Lid  raise  the  wages  of  one  section  of  ^orkem  only  at  tfe 
exnense  of  the  wages  of  other  sections,  wages  ge“jal‘y 
coL  only  be  raised  in  two  ways,  by  mcreasmg  rapit 

population.  This  theory  is  the  explanation  there- 
to oUhe  belief,  common  in  fte  middle  class  that  Pohtical 
Economy  has  proved  trade  unionism  to  be  fuU  e. 

Ill 

Productivity  Theories  of  Wages 

Basis  — The  weaknesses  of  the  Wages  Fu^  Theoty 
dirtfed  attention  to  the  influent  which  the  efficiency  o 
productivity  of  the  worker  exercises  on  wages,  and  recent 
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theories  base  themselves  on  this  influence.  We  have  already 
had  occasion  to  notice  that  high  wages  do  not  necessarily 
mean  high  labor  cost.  This  fact  lies  at  the  basis  of  the 
pr  )ductivity  theory  of  wages.  A worker  who  is  efficient  at 
hi:  I work  will  get  high  wages,  because  the  product  of  his  work 
will  be  great;  anything  that  increases  the  efficiency  of  the 
w<  »rker  will,  by  making  him  more  productive,  tend  to  increase 
hi  i wages.  The  chief  contemporary  explanation  of  wages  is 
that  competition  secures  for  the  laborer  just  what  he  pro- 
dices; “Wages,”  in  Hadley’s  words,  “.  . . are  the  dis- 
counted product  of  industry,”  i.e.  the  value  of  the  product 
le  is  the  interest  on  the  wages  from  the  time  when  they  are 
pi  id  to  the  time  when  the  employer  receives  the  price  of  the 

pi  oduct. 

Wages  as  a Market  Price.  — This  conclusion  is  reached 
(c  r supported)  by  an  analysis  of  the  action  of  the  employer 
w 10,  as  we  saw,  is  the  organizer  of  production.  The  different 
ei  iployers  producing  any  commodity  compete  in  the  sale  of  it ; 
tl  e price  at  which  it  is  sold  is  a market  price,  settled  by  the 
gineral  relations  of  the  supply  of  the  commodity  and  the 
demand  for  it,  and  therefore  fixed  or  “ given  ” for  any  in- 
dividual employer.  The  endeavor  to  secure  the  productive 
e<  onomies  of  a large  output  leads  employers  to  let  their  prod- 
u :ts  go  at  any  price  that  covers  cost  of  production  and  leaves 
some  profit,  and  an  employer  who  fails  to  adopt  the  most 
SI  litable  methods  and  appliances  for  keeping  cost  of  production 
d iwn  is  beaten  out  of  the  trade.  The  price,  then,  which  he 
gits  for  his  product  is  fixed  for  the  employer,  not  usually 
b / him ; even  if  there  are  only  a few  employers  or  only  one 
e nployer  in  the  trade,  the  possibility  of  others  entermg 
t]  le  trade  and  the  desire  to  sell  a large  output  will  keep  prices 
dDwn.  Similarly  competition  between  employers  for  land, 
h bor,  and  capital,  will  keep  the  prices  of  these  agents  of  pro- 
d action  up.  For  any  individual  employer  the  price  he  has 
t)  pay  for  any  kind  of  labor  is  fixed  by  the  power  which 
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is  labor  to  some  other  employer,^  if 
,ot  give  him  the  market  price  for  it ; 
s to  pay  for  its  labor  is  fixed  by  the 
e diverted  from  the  trade,  if  other 
for  the  same  degree  of  skill  and 
tlly  the  last  thing  that  an  employer, 
attacks;  partly  because  bargaining 
in  well-organized  grades,  may  me^ 

, as  there  are  individual  operatives,  part  y 
Contented  and  hostile  operatives  give  bad 

individual  employer  rates  of  wages  just  like  the 
and  the  rent  of  land,  may  be  taken  as  fixed 
If  then,  prices  are  fixed  for  him,  ana 
for  his  agents  of  production  are  fixed 
an  employer  exercise  over  his 
merely  the  difference  between 
o nf  nrnrliiction  ” and  what  he 

which  he 


the  laborer  has  01  taK-ing  n 
his  present  employer  will  r 
the  price  that  any  trade  ha 
certainty  that  labor  will  b 
trades  offer  better  wages 
exertion.  Wages  are  usua 
cutting  down  expenses, 
about  wages,  except 
as  many  bargains 
because  disc- 
Hence  for  the 
rate  of  interest 
Basis  of  Profits 
the  rates  he  has  to  pay 
for  him,  what  control  can 
profits?  For  his  profits  are  j 4.- 

what  he  pays  for  the  “ agents  of  production 

production  than  his  competitor  . y S ranital  the 

he  can  still,  by  superior  organmtion, 

1 cl'nrp  he  ffets  the  same  price  as  tney,  secure 

peXrmed  ^h-d,  he  may  plan  his  factory  differenriy 

he  may  combine  the  different  grades  of  ^ 

proportions,  he  may  combine  his  matenals  di  "y 

Td  Sfil  industry  there  is  always  room  for  improvement 

and  therefore  for  the  ingenuity  of  *e  °rgan^«'- 

Organization  of  the  Agents  of  *^P„^"'bon_ -pnee  ^ 

, ^ mmnarinff  different  kmds  of  labor, 
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labor  and  capital,  capital  and  land  or  its  products.  They 
buy  each  simply  according  to  its  productivity.  If  by  using 
more  capital  and  less  land  or  labor  they  can  increase  their 
product  for  a given  expenditure,  they  will  use  more  capital, 
and  to  get  this  additional  capital  will,  if  necessary,  offer  a 
higher  price  for  it ; i.e.  the  rate  of  interest  goes  up  because  an 
addition  to  capital  will  increase  production  more  than  an 
addition  to  labor  or  land.  If  by  employing  more  labor  and,  in 
proportion,  less  capital  and  land  they  can  increase  their 
product  for  a given  expenditure,  they  will  employ  more  labor, 
ind  to  get  it  will,  if  necessary,  offer  higher  wages ; i.e.  wages 
50  up  because  the  productivity  of  labor  has  increased.  In  the 
. ;ame  way  the  value  of  land  is  determined  by  its  productivity 
.0  the  user  of  it.  Different  kinds  of  labor  are  compared  with 
each  other  in  the  same  way,  the  employer  using  more  fore- 
men or  more  general  laborers  or  more  machine-tenders, 
i according  as  each  will  increase  his  production.  Conversely, 
if  labor  is  cheap,  relatively  to  capital  and  land,  the  employer 
^ dll  use  more  of  it ; if  capital  becomes  cheap  he  will  increase 
Ids  use  of  capital;  if  land  is  cheap  he  will  use  more  land, 
l^and,  labor,  and  capital  compete  through  the  employer  for 
( mployment  and  payment ; he  distributes  his  resources 
imong  them  solely  in  proportion  to  their  productivity;  i.e. 

1 heir  value  depends  on  their  productivity  to  the  organizers  of 
I Toduction.  There  is  a struggle  among  the  different  possible 
£ gents  of  production  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the 
‘ fittest  ” being  the  most  productive ; the  “ selection  ” of 
tbe  fittest  is  done  by  the  employer  in  the  act  of  organizing 
production.  Some  writers  speak  of  the  employer  in  this 
connection  with  the  awe  one  would  observe  towards  some 
stupendous  natural  force,  and  term  this  comparison  of  the 
agents  of  production  the  “ Law  of  Substitution.” 

AppUcation  of  the  Marginal  Concept. —The  analysis  is 
c irried  one  step  further : land,  labor,  and  capital  are  always 
enployed  together,  no  productive  process  can  be  carried  on 
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without  the  cooperation  of  all  three.  The  question,  there- 
fore, before  the  employer  is  never,  “ Shall  he  employ  any 
labor  or  any  capital  or  any  land  at  all,”  but  always,  “ Shall 
he  employ  more  land  and  less  labor  and  capital,  or  more  labor 
and  less  land  and  capital,  or  more  capital  and  less  labor  and 
land  ? ” He  considers  the  productivity  not  of  land  as  a whole, 
labor  as  a whole,  or  capital  as  a whole,  but  of  a little  more 
or  less  of  each ; hence  economists  (with  that  fondness  for  the 
word  “ marginal  ” which  does  so  much  to  confuse  the  reader 
of  a modern  economic  treatise)  speak  not  of  “ Productivity  ” 
but  of  “ Marginal  Productivity,”  and  say  that  the  values  of 
land,  labor,  and  capital  all  depend  on  their  “ Marginal  Pro- 
ductivity.” 

Relation  of  Supply  to  Marginal  Productivity.  — This 

refinement  of  the  theory  — like  the  Marginal  Utility  Theory 
of  Value  — is  important  because  it  brings  out  the  relation  of 
supply  and  demand  in  determining  the  value  of  an  agent  of 
production.  When  labor  is  plentiful,  relatively  to  capital 
and  land,  as  in  Eastern  countries,  it  will  be  employed  in 
work  which  in  richer  countries  is  done  by  capital  in  the  form 
of  power-machines,  and  its  work  will  be  comparatively  un- 
productive because  it  lacks  tools,  machines,  and  other  capital 
appliances ; therefore  its  wages  will  be  low.  In  a new  country, 
where  land  is  plentiful  and  labor  relatively  scarce,  labor  will 
be  employed  only  where  its  productivity  is  high,  capital  will 
be  imported  to  supply  it  with  the  best  implements  and  aids ; 
therefore  wages  will  be  high  and  rents  low.  The  productivity 
of  an  agent  of  production  depends  on  the  amount  of  its  supply 
relatively  to  the  supply  of  the  other  agents  with  which  it  co- 
operates ; more  of  it,  by  lowering  its  productivity,  will  send  its 
value  down,  less  of  it,  by  raising  its  productivity,  will  send  its 
value  up.  Conversely  a change  in  the  organization  of  produc- 
tion which  increases  its  productivity  will  increase  the  demand  for 
it  and  raise  its  value,  a change  that  lowers  its  relative  produc- 
tivity will  decrease  the  demand  for  it  and  send  its  value  down. 
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< 'riticism.  — This  theory  seems  to  rely  too  much  on  the 
effectiveness  of  competition.  It  assumes  too  much  in  assum- 
ing , as  it  does,  that  employers  imll  pay  what  they  can  pay. 
They  can  pay  the  worker  the  value  of  wllat  the  worker  con- 
trii  )utes  to  production ; they  need  not  do  so  unless  the  com- 
pel ition  among  employers  for  labor  is  at  least  as  strong  as  the 
coi  ipetition  among  workers  for  employment.  Now  although 
th(  re  are  usually  employers  wanting  labor  as  well  as  workers 
wa  iting  employment,  there  are  usually  more  workers  wanting 
employment  than  workers  wanted  by  employers.  The  ex- 
po] lents  of  the  theory  argue  that  the  competition  among  em- 
plo  yers  must  be  the  keener  for  three  reasons  : they  have  build- 
ing 5 and  plant  which  earn  them  nothing  if  they  cannot  get 
lab  Dr ; they  have  a “ connection  ” in  their  market  which  they 
rur  the  risk  of  losing  by  any  stoppage ; and  they  are  always 
amious  to  increase  their  output  in  order  to  avail  themselves 
of  he  decreased  cost  of  production  which  is  usually  possible 
wit  li  a larger  output ; to  these  may  be  added  the  even  more 
imj  tortaht  consideration  that  the  employer  can  make  profits  by 
sue  :essful  anticipation  of  the  needs  of  the  consumer  as  well  as 
by  capable  organizing  work,  without  paying  the  laborer  any 
less  than  the  discounted  value  of  his  product.  Against  these 
cor  siderations  must  be  set  the  fact  that  the  laborer  risks 
more  than  the  employer  if  they  cannot  come  to  terms;  the 
em  Dloyer  risks  loss  of  profits,  the  laborer  risks  starvation  and 
the  starvation  of  his  wife  and  children,  or  alternatively,  the 
degradation  of  the  Poor  House;  if  the  employer  risks  having 
his  plant  standing  idle,  the  laborer  risks  having  to  break  up 
his  home,  leave  the  town  he  is  attached  to,  and  seek  employ- 
me  it  in  a new  district.  On  both  sides  the  risk  of  loss  is  so 
gre  it  that  the  parties  usually  come  to  terms  with  surprisingly 
few  disputes ; and  the  connection  between  any  individual 
em;  iloyer  and  any  individual  workman  is  in  most  trades  one 
wh  ch  can  be  broken  only  with  loss  to  both,  since  a work- 
ma  1 who  has  been  some  time  in  a shop  is  worth  more  to  his 
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employer  than  a new  man  would  be  or  than  he  would  be  in 
another  shop. 

Although  the  employer  can  make  profits  while  giving 
full  productivity  value  for  labor,  it  is  a characteristic  of 
business  that  a man  takes  what  he  can  get,  and  an  employer 
would  be  merely  unbusiness-like  who  did  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  laborer’s  weakness  as  a bargainer;  fortunately 
some  business  men  are  unbusiness-like.  Moreover  the 
“ productivity  ” of  the  laborer  depends,  more  than  on  any- 
thing else,  on  the  employer’s  powers  of  organization.  Slack 
organization  on  the  part  of  the  employers  in  a district  wdll 
make  the  labor  of  the  district  less  productive  than  labor 
of  the  same  skill  and  the  same  intensity  in  districts  where 
employers  do  their  organizing  work  better.  To  say  in  such 
a case  that  wages  are  low  because  the  productivity  of  labor 
is  low  may  be  true,  but  it  is  to  suggest  that  the  workman  is  to 
blame  when  really  the  employer  is  at  fault.  Where  this  is  the 
case,  the  workers,  by  insisting  on  higher  wages,  may  increase 
their  productivity  without  in  the  least  increasing  their  labors ; 
for  the  productivity  of  a given  amount  of  labor  will  be  in- 
creased when  the  employer  abolishes  waste,  removes  disorgani- 
zation, and  supplies  his  workers  with  the  best  appliances. 

Productivity  and  Market  Value. — The  word  “productivity  ” 
requires  examination.  The  word  usually  means  output 
measured  by  the  yard,  ton,  or  bushel.  But  when  we  say  that 
wages  depend  on  the  productivity  of  labor,  productivity  is 
not  equivalent  to  “ output  ” ; it  means  merely  “ productivity 
of  market-value,”  which  may  correspond  with  output,  but 
also  may  not.  If  a king  dies  suddenly,  there  is  a sudden 
increase  in  the  value  of  mourning  goods ; the  labor,  of  which 
these  goods  are  a product,  has  become  more  “ productive,” 
although  the  skill  and  exertions  of  the  laborer,  and  the  number 
of  yards  of  cloth  he  turns  out,  are  precisely  the  same  as  they 
were  before.  This  distinction  is  often  forgotten,  and  the 
productivity  theory  of  distribution  comes  to  be  used  (un- 
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cc  nsciously  perhaps)  as  a justification  of  the  present  unequal 
distribution  of  the  national  income.  Each,  it  seems  to  show, 
ge  ts  what  he  produces ; what  could  be  fairer  ? It  is  forgotten 
th  at  the  market-value  by  which  this  productivity  is  measured 
bears  no  constant  relation  to  social  service.  The  theory  is 
tr  le  (if  at  all)  only  if  we  give  “ productivity  ” its  second 
meaning,  “productivity  of  value,”  the  theory  justifies  the 
pi  esent  distribution  (if  at  all)  only  if  it  has  its  first  meaning, 
“ Dutput.”  In  the  only  sense  of  the  word  “ productivity  ” 
in  which  the  productivity  theory  of  distribution  is  true,  the 
man  who  receives  $25  a week  for  looking  after  Pekinese 
puppies  for  an  American  heiress  is  four  times  as  “ productive  ” 
as  the  farm-laborer  receiving  $25  a month  ; the  services  of  the 
tv  'o  to  society  do  not  bear  the  same  relation. 

Substitute  Terms  for  Productivity.  — To  avoid  the  am- 
bi^ity  of  the  word  “productivity,”  the  commoner  word 
“ ifiSciency  ” is  sometimes  substituted,  and  wages  are  said  to 
depend  on  efficiency.  But  the  new  word  is  not  free  from 
aiibiguity  itself;  efficiency  will  help  to  explain  differences 
in  wages  in  the  same  occupation,  since  such  differences  will  be 
re  fleeted  in  output,  but  it  will  not  explain  differences  in  wages 
in  different  occupations.  We  have  no  common  measure  of 
eficiency  in  different  occupations  except  the  wages  paid,  so 
tl  at  to  use  efficiency  to  explain  the  wages  is  to  beg  the  question. 
Tie  low-wage  worker  may  be  just  as  efficient  at  his  work  as 
tl  e high-wage  worker  at  his,  and  the  low -wage  work  may  be 
e([ually  indispensable  to  society;  while  it  may  be  true  that 
tl  e low-wage  worker  could  not  do  the  high-wage  worker’s 
w irk,  it  may  be  equally  true  that  the  high-wage  worker  could 
n<  )t  do  the  low-wage  work ; a joiner  could  not  (without  a fresh 
industrial  training)  tend  a spinning  mule,  but  neither  could 
a spinner  (without  a fresh  industrial  training)  frame  a roof. 
Yet  another  principle  of  wages  has  been  offered  in  “ Economic 
■^’orth.”^  Economic  Worth,  however,  turns  out  on  ex- 

^ Smart,  Distribution  of  Income^  p.  322. 
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amination  to  be  merely  a misleading  synonym  for  productivity 
of  market  value  - misleading  because  the  plain  man  always 
associates  with  the  word  “ worth  ” the  idea  of  moral  desert 
so  that  the  statement  that  distribution  is  in  accordance  with 

“ economic  worth  ” inevitably  carries  ‘ lirh 

that  the  poor  are  poor  because  they  are  bad  and  the  ric 

are  rich  because  they  are  good. 

IV 

The  Influence  on  Wages  of  the  Standard  of  Life 

CompUcated  Character  of  Wage  Problem.  — The  theories 
which  we  have  been  considering  are  really  attempts  to  answer 
different  questions  about  wages.  The  different  theories  are 

not  necessarily  inconsistent;  each 

one  important  influence  on  wages,  while  neglectmg 
influences.  There  are  three  problems  of  practical  importance 
invled  in  the  apparently  simple  question,  What  fees  wages 

(1)  What  fixes  the  share  that  goes  to  labor  of  the  j 

product  of  labor,  land,  and  capital?  lortrl  nrp 

(2)  How  is  it  that  wages  in  a country  like  Englan 

usually  higher  than  wages  on  the  Continent,  and  usually 

lower  than  wages  in  the  United  States ? ? what 

(^)  Why  do  wages  vary  in  different  occupations . and 

fixes  the  relation  between  wages  in  different  occupations . 

Subrfstence  and  the  Standard  of  Living.  - The  Subsistence 
Theory,  while  professing  to  be  a complete  e^lanation  of 
wages,  was  directed  primarily  to  answering  the  first  fl^stion 
for  the  first  question  was  the  question  of  most  interest  m an 
age  when  laborers  were  everywhere  poor,  although  most 
tLgs  were  made  by  manual  labor  with  little  aid  from  capital 
It  found  the  explanation  of  low  wages  in  the  com^tition  of 
the  laborers  tor  employment,  which  kept  wages  down  to  a 
bare  subsistence.  The  theory  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
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t le  influence  — competition  for  employment  which  makes 
libor,  although  it  is  indispensable,  be  content  with  only  a 
siare,  and  not  a very  large  share,  of  the  joint  product.^  The 
tieory,  however,  fails  to  give  a satisfactory  explanation  of 
■V  'ages,  because  it  assumes  unlimited  competition  among 
1 iborers  for  employment.  So  far  as  limits  are  placed  on 
competition  among  laborers,  wages  can  be  kept  above  bare 
s ubsistence  level.  Now  limits  are  placed  on  competition. 

" "he  object  of  trade  unionism  is  to  place  a limit  on  competition 
f 3r  employment  j a trade  union  is  an  association  of  workers 
^ dth  a particular  kind  of  labor  to  dispose  of  who  agree  not  to 
t ccept  wages  below  a certain  rate,  and  if  necessary  to  prefer 
inemployment.  But  apart  from  the  overt  action  of  trade 
i nions,  competition  is  very  seldom  without  limits , there  is  in 
I learly  all  occupations  a tacit  and  informal  agreement  among 
1 he  workers  to  observe  a certain  standard  of  life  and  to  refuse 
< ny  wage  which  will  not  support  that  standard.  If  we  sub- 
‘ titute  “ standard  of  life  ” for  “ subsistence  ” in  the  theory, 
i t will  throw  a great  deal  of  light  on  wages.  The  Subsistence 
' Theory  made  the  mistake  that  Mill  made  of  identifying  the 
supply  of  labor  ” with  the  population  j the  two  are  distinct, 
)ecause  the  population  consists  of  human  beings  with  wills  of 
■ heir  own,  who  can  vary  the  amount  of  labor  they  can  and  will 
i,dve.  Unless  the  wage  offered  will  cover  the  standard  of  life 
of  the  worker,  he  will  usually  refuse  to  supply  any  labor  at 
, dl,  confident  that  no  one  else  who  can  do  the  work  will  take 
t at  a less  rate  than  himself.  Wages  then  cannot  usually  fall 
)elow  the  standard ; they  will  not  rise  much  above  it,  partly 
because  competition  among  employers  will  deter  them 
rom  offering  more,  partly  because  the  ordinary  workman, 
)nce  he  has  got  his  standard  of  life  secured,  has  little  further 
nterest  in  money-getting  and  will  not  press  for  more. 

Nature  of  Labor  “ Supply.”  — In  considering  the  meaning 
)f  the  word  “ supply  ” in  Chapter  XIV  we  found  it  necessary 
:o  distinguish  between  two  uses  of  the  word : (i)  the  amount 


of  a commodity  that  exists,  or  can  be  producea  witnin  a ^ven 
time;  (2)  the  amount  of  the  commodity  that  is  or  will  be 
offered  for  sale.  Whether  the  two  amounts  coincide  or  not 
depends,  we  saw,  on  the  control  of  the  commodity.  Wliere 
free  competition  in  selling  obtains,  they  will  coincide ; where 
there  is  some  restriction  on  competition,  they  need  not  coin- 
cide. In  the  same  way  the  “ supply  of  labor  ” may  mean 
either  of  two  things:  (i)  the  entire  energies  of  the  entire 
population ; (2)  the  amount  of  work  that  the  population  is 
induced  to  perform.  It  is  the  supply  of  labor  in  the  second 
sense  that  influences  wages,  just  as  it  is  the  “ supply  ” of  a 
commodity  in  the  second  sense  of  that  word  that  influences 
value.  And  in  the  case  of  labor  the  existence  of  tacit  or 
explicit  agreement  to  restrict  competition  in  selling  makes  it 
unlikely  that  the  “ supply  of  labor  ” in  the  second  sense  will 
ever  be  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  “ supply  of  labor  ” in 
the  first  sense. 

Relative  Character  of  Standard  of  Living.  — The  Standard 
of  Life  is  a conception  that  is  seldom  defined,  yet  is  not  in- 
definite ; it  is  difficult  to  express  in  dollars  and  cents,  yet  it  is 
held  with  sufficient  clearness  to  influence  action.  The  con- 
ception becomes  more  comprehensible  if  we  speak  of  standards 
rather  than  the  standard,  because  a workman’s  conception  of 
the  wage  to  which  he  thinks  himself  entitled  is  influenced  by 
several  standards.  There  is  the  “grade”  standard;  the 
man  with  a trade  considers  that  he  is  entitled  to  a living  about 
50  per  cent  better  than  that  of  his  laborer.  There  is  the 
trade  standard ; the  relation  of  spinners  to  weavers  wages 
in  any  given  district  and  branch  of  the  textile  trades  is  well 
understood,  and  a change  in  one  would  probably  lead  to  a 
demand  for  a change  in  the  other.  There  is  the  district 
standard ; the  Fall  River  textile  operative  expects  and  gets 
a higher  wage  than  the  South  Carolina  textile  operative,  the 
New  York  City  than  the  country  carpenter ; and,  similarly, 
countries  have  different  standards,  after  all  due  allowance 


lias  been  made  for  differences  in  the  cost  of  living.  There 
j.re  many  standards,  and  the  principles  on  which  they  vary 
j .re  many ; but  the  conception  of  a standard  of  life  is  defimte 

< nough  and  influential  everywhere.^ 

Influence  of  Conception  of  a Standard.  — Certain  modern 
methods  of  remuneration,  economical  to  the  employer  but 
; ustly  suspect  with  the  operative,  are  based  on  the  influence  of 
1 his  conception  of  a standard.  The  premium  bonus  system  is 
■ he  type  of  them.  A piece  of  work  will  be  timed ; since  the 
worker  cannot  be  expected  to  work  at  full  strain  all  the  day,  ' 

; L proportion,  usually  a third,  will  be  added  to  this  time,  and  the 

^The  head  of  an  English  firm  of  milling-machinery  makers  recently  dis- 
( overed  that  there  were  among  the  firm’s  employees  a number  of  laborers 
] eceiving  a wage  of  only  185.  (about  $4.50)  a week.  The  settlement  of  wages 
1 leing  a department  of  the  firm’s  business  he  delegated  to  a subordinate,  he  had 
lieen  ignorant  of  this,  and  at  once  had  the  wages  raised  to  a guinea  (about 
i'5.2s)  a week.  (Apparently  he  was  ignorant  of  the  “law”  that  competition 
iorces  the  entrepreneur  to  hand  over  to  the  laborer  the  exact  equivalent  of  his 
] troductivity.)  The  immediate  result  was  that  a class  of  machinists,  whom  he 

< onsidered  quite  well  paid  at  the  wage  they  were  receiving,  about  275.  ($6.75) 
j , week,  demanded  a corresponding  advance.  The  relation  of  the  two  standards 
' /as  so  clear  to  them,  that  they  conceived  that  they  had  a right  to  the  advance. 

; .aborers  with  a recognized  industrial  status  usually  receive  about  two  thirds 
t he  wage  of  the  tradesmen  with  whom  they  work.  The  influence  of  the  con- 
I option  is  illustrated  by  the  comparative  uniformity  of  earnings  where  wages 
:.re  on  a piece-rate  basis.  Variations  occur,  but  they  are  not  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  conception  of  a standard;  rather,  the  workers  adjust  their  pro- 
iluctivity  to  the  standard.  For  the  same  reason,  as  has  often  been  noticed, 
)iece-workers’  hours  of  work  can  be  reduced  gradually  without  any  reduction 
)f  output ; the  workers  aim  at  a standard  wage,  and  do  enough  work,  whatever 
he  time  at  their  disposal,  to  earn  it.  If  there  were  no  such  standard,  such  a 
luestion  as  “What  wage  does  a Fall  River  spinner  earn?”  would  be  meaning- 
ess;  we  could  only  ask  “At  what  rate  is  he  paid?”  In  occupations  where  a 
.tandard  time  wage  is  paid,  there  are  differences  of  efficiency  and  industry 
imong  workers  receiving  the  same  wage;  employers,  however,  tolerate  them,  , 

)ecause  the  more  efficient  compensate  for  the  less  efficient,  and  an  exact  adjust-  1 

nent  of  wages  to  output  would  usually  not  repay  them  for  the  trouble  involved,  | 

vhile  the  operatives  tolerate  them  because  they  are  dominated  by  this  con-  | 

:eption  of  the  standard,  to  which  the  less  efficient  as  well  as  the  more  efficient  I 

ire  entitled.  The  manual  workers  as  a class  believe  that  if  a man  will  not  work  I 

leither  shall  he  eat ; but  they  have  never  subscribed  to  the  economic  doctrine  I 

'.hat  a man  should  eat  in  proportion  to  his  work.  1 
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resulting  time  is  taken  as  the  standard  time  in  which  the  piece 
of  work  ought  to  be  done.  Then  the  worker  is  encouraged  to 
get  more  use  out  of  his  employer’s  plant  by  being  promised  a 
reward  if  he  does  the  piece  of  work  in  less  than  the  standard 
time.  He  is  not  given,  however,  the  full  saving  effected  by 
his  diligence ; the  employer  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  give 
him  the  full  equivalent  of  his  additional  output ; it  is  usually 
divided  equally  between  employer  and  operative.  If  the 
operative  saves  an  hour  on  the  standard  time,  he  will  be  given 
an  additional  half-hour’s  pay ; if,  for  example  he  gets  four 
hours’  work  (according  to  the  agreed  standard)  done  m three 
hours’  actual  time,  he  is  paid  for  three  and  a half,  not  for  four 
hours’  work ; i.e.  the  employer  gets  the  extra  hour’s  work  out 
of  him  for  an  extra  half-hour’s  payment,  in  addition  to  extra 
earnings  by  his  plant  due  to  the  greater  use  of  it.  Why  is  this 
possible?  How  is  it  that  workers  who  would  strike  against 
a reduction  of  25  cents  a week  on  their  standard  wage  will 
cheerfully  give  10  per  cent  more  work  for  5 per  cent  more 
payment  ? This  reason  would  seem  to  be  that  their  demand  is 
governed  by  their  conception  of  a standard  wage.  Regarding, 
say  $15  a week  as  their  due,  because  S15  is  the  standard  of 
the' trade,  grade,  and  district,  they  will  fight  strenuously  for 
$15,  and  will  usually  prefer  unemployment  to  accepting  a 
lower  wage;  but  once  they  have  got  their  standard,  anything 


above  that  is  so  much  “ in  their  pocket,”  and  they  will  not 
higgle  about  the  price  of  the  extra  labor.  Employers,  recog- 
nizing this,  usually  induce  men  to  accept  the  premium  bonus 
system  by  guaranteeing  the  standard  wage  or  something 
above  the  trade  union  standard.  It  should  be  noticed  that 
encroachment  on  the  workman’s  leisure  is  a different  thing ; 
if  the  employer  asks  him  to  exceed  his  standard  time,  the 
employer  has  to  pay  time  and  a quarter  or  time  and  a halt 
for  the  excess ; but  apparently  he  can  induce  the  worker  to 
exceed  his  standard  output  by  paying  him  half-time  rates  for 

the  excess. 
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To  the  influence  of  the  same  conception  of  a standard  may 
De  put  down  the  carelessness  about  spending  any  excess  of 
:he  standard  wage,  which  has  been  more  frequently  noticed 
than  the  corresponding  carelessness  about  money-getting  in 
excess  of  the  standard.  We  are  told  that  laborers  accustomed 
to  $12  a week,  if  their  wages  are  raised,  will  spend  the  addi- 
donal  income  in  riotous  living.  Certainly  any  windfall, 
ivhether  it  take  the  form  of  a legacy,  a compensation  payment 
Dr  a sudden  increase  in  wages,  is  spent  with  less  economy 
than  the  standard  wage;  the  expenditure  of  the  workman’s 
standard  wage  is  probably  — in  spite  of  middle-class  critics 
ivho  have  never  tried  to  live  on  $12  a week  — the  most 
iconomical  spending  done  in  the  community,  but  anything 
ibove  the  normal  will  be  spent  with  less  care,  just  as  in  the 
niddle  class  sudden  wealth  usually  leads  to  extravagance. 
Cases  do  occur  where  the  influence  of  this  conception  takes 
mother  form,  and  the  laborer  prefers  to  work  less  at  the  new 
rate,  so  that  his  actual  income  remains  unchanged ; this  will 
Dnly  happen  when  the  standard  of  life  is  very  low,  as  it  is,  for 
example,  among  casual  dock  laborers.  There  are  occupations 
in  which  no  standard  does  exist,  the  so-called  “ sweated 
trades  ” ; in  them  the  workers’  spirits  have  been  broken ; 
they  are  incapable  of  the  tacit  combination  needed  to  maintain 
a standard,  and  they  can  offer  no  resistance  to  any  encroach- 
ment on  their  livelihood.  The  Subsistence  Theory  is  a true 
explanation  of  their  wages ; and  since  they  are  unable  to  set 
up  and  protect  a standard  for  themselves,  it  is  essential,  to 
prevent  social  degeneration,  that  the  State  step  in  and  impose 
a standard  from  outside. 


In  most  cases,  however,  a standard  exists ; it  is  not  a per- 
manently fixed  thing,  but  relatively  to  other  economic  in- 
fluences it  is  fixed,  and  it  imposes  an  effective  restriction  on 
competition.  The  trade  union,  when  it  exists,  is  primarily 
an  organization  for  protecting  this  standard,  and,  as  oppor- 
tunity occurs,  forcing  it  up.  The  other  two  theories  of  wages 


ienore  this  important  fact  ot  social  psycnoiogy, 
may  be  not  inconsistent  with  it.  They  assume  that  the  worker 
will  always  insist  on  getting  the  absolute  maximum  that  he 
can  get  i e that  he  is  actuated  in  his  economic  relations  by 
purely  ’commercial  motives.  He  is  not ; although  com- 
mercialism is  invading  his  moral  ideas,  percolatmg  downwards 
from  the  commercial  class,  his  principle  is  much  nearer  to  that 
which  Ruskin  preached,  “ Unto  this  last  even  as  unto  thee. 

Permanence  of  Conception  of  Standard.  — This  conception 
of  the  standard  of  life,  though  fluctuating,^  is  a relatively 
fixed  thing  in  the  flux  of  forces  which  deternme  distribution. 
The  workman  by  combination,  tacit  or  explicit,  fixes  it,  and 
his  employer  adjusts  production  to  it.  The  employer  w 
do  all  in  his  power,  usually  with  success,  to  secure  an  ^crease 
in  output  in  return  for  every  increase  in  wages,  and,  where  the 
local  standard  compels  him  to  pay  higher  wages  than  his 
competitors  in  other  districts,  to  extract  an  amount  of  work 
correspondingly  greater.  Hence  the  theory^  that  wages  are 
fixed  by  the  worker’s  standard  of  life  is  not  mconsistent  with 
the  theory  that  wages  correspond  with  the  worker  s efficiency ; 
the  worker  fixes  the  standard,  and  the  employer  sees  to  it  that 
his  efficiency  corresponds.  It  is  not  suggested,  of  course,  that 
the  worker  can  raise  his  wages  by  the  simple  process  of  spend- 
ing more ; the  conception  of  the  standard  of  life  u^uences 
wages  only  by  producing  concerted  action  or  tacit  combmation 
among  the  workers  who  supply  a certain  kind  of  labor.  I or 
this  reason  it  is  usually  more  influential  m stiffenmg  their 
backs  against  a reduction  in  wages  than  in  accelerating  an 
advance.  Anything  that  leads  the  workers  to  act  together 
increases  their  control  over  wages ; this  conception  of  the 
standard  of  life  leads  them  to  act  together,  almost  automat- 
ically, whenever  real  wages  are  threatened.  It  corresponds 
in  industrial  warfare  to  the  trenches  with  which  a modern 
army  secures  its  line ; it  is  a defense  against  attac  , an  a 
means  bv  which  any  new  advance  may  be  made  secure. 
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(as  in  India),  or  there  are  no  exceptional  natural  resources  (as 
in  Belgium)  to  swell  the  National  Dmdend,  wages  wdl  be 
IL  Mill  was  quite  right  in  arguing  that  any  action  of  the 
worker  that  checked  the  accumulation 

check  the  growth  of  wages,  since  it  would  check  the  Is  atio 
Dividend,  on  which  wages  as  well  as  profits  rent  depen^ 
he  was  wrong  in  assuming  that  a nse  m wages  must  “0^ 
accumulation  of  capital,  and  that  the  accumulation  of  capita. 
wasTe  U important  method  of  increasmg  the  Nationa 

Dividend. 
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The  Influence  on  Wages  of  the  Volume  of  the  National  Dividend 

The  Wages  Fund  Theory  was  directed  primarily  to 
answering  the  second  question,  how  is  it  that  wages  are 
usually  higher  in  England  than  on  the  Continent.  It  calls 
attention  to  the  very  important  fact,  that  quite  apart  from 
he  distribution  of  a country’s  wealth  between  land,  labor, 
and  capital,  the  amounts  which  all  three  receive  are  in- 
iuenced  by  the  amount  of  that  wealth.  If  we  can  assume 
hat  the  distribution  between  the  three  factors  proceeds 
on  much  the  same  principles  in  different  countries,  then  the 
different  levels  of  wages  in  different  countries  must  be  due 
•.o  differences  in  the  amount  of  the  fund  or  flow  of  wealth 
;o  be  distributed. 

Effect  of  Rising  Wages  on  Other  Shares.  — The  supporters 
of  the  Wages  Fund  Theory  made  the  mistake  (natural  enough 
at  the  time)  of  assuming  that  capital  was  the  only  important 
influence  on  that  fund  or  flow.  A wider  observation  of  facts 
! las  shown  that  the  amount  of  a country’s  wealth  — the 

National  Dividend,”  as  Dr.  Marshall  calls  it  — depends  not 
solely  on  the  amount  of  capital  employed,  but  also  on  the 
I ;[uality  of  the  labor  and  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country.  Workers  enjoying  a high  standard 
of  life  and  well  trained  industrially  increase  the  National 
Dividend  as  much  as  an  increase  in  capital  will  increase  it, 
iind  may  increase  wages  without  trenching  on  the  profits  of 
capital;  similarly  wages  can  be  high  without  trenching  on 
])rofits,  where  a few  million  people  have  at  their  disposal 
•he  resources  of  a continent,  as  they  have  in  Austrafla,  If 
• he  natural  resources  of  a country,  or  its  accumulated  capital, 
or  the  science  and  skill  of  its  inhabitants  are  great  relatively 
■ ;o  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  wages  will  be  high ; if 
; )opulation  is  dense,  and  there  is  little  accumulation  of  capital 


The  Influence  on  Wages  of  Inequality  of  Opportumty 

Variation  in  Supply  of  Different  Kinds  of  Labor.  — The 
Marginal  Productivity  Theory  seeks  to  answer  all  three  ques- 
tions at  once  The  first  question  it  answers  adequately  by 
sayTng  tot  the  share  of  the  National  Dividend  going  to 
“L  depends  on  the  productivity  0 labor  relative  to  the 
productMty  of  capital  and  natural  resources  and  th 
deoends  on  its  relative  plenty  or  scarcity.  The  secon 
moblem  it  solves  by  referring  to  the  different  levels  of  pro- 
Lctivity  in  different  countries  or  districts,  which  correspond 
with  the^ different  wage  levels.  American  and  English  cotton 
SatL  have  high  wages  compared  with  the  cotton  opera- 
trVes  of  India,  because  they  produce  cotton  goods  of  more  value 
in  a riven  time ; agricultural  laborers  m the  North  earn  higier 
wag£  than  agricultural  laborers  in  the  South,  because  they 
r r^ore  wofk  or  better  work.  These  two  questions  i 
answers  ■ it  is  not  much  help  with  the  third  problem,  the 
problem’  whv  different  kinds  of  labor  have  different  values. 
Its  explanation  is  that  wages  depend  on  the  relation  between 
the  dTmand  for  a kind  of  labor  and  the  number  of  people  who 
can  offer  it.  Each  worker’s  wages  depend  on  the  pro 
ductivity  ” of  his  labor,  and  the  “ productivity  of  that  labor 
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compared  with  other  kinds  of  labor  depends  on  the  number 
o:  people  offering  that  kind  of  labor.  This  explanation, 
h )wever,  only  states  the  problem,  it  does  not  solve  it.  The 
ii  iportant  question  is,  how  is  it  that,  relatively  to  the  demand 
ir  each  case,  a large  number  of  people  can  offer  certain  kinds 
o labor,  while  only  a small  number  can  offer  other  kinds.  The 
q lestion  is  the  same  as  the  question,  why  different  standards 
o‘  life  exist  together.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  fact 
t]  lat  lawyers  are  few,  so  that  their  marginal  productivity  and 
tlierefore  their  earnings  are  high,  while  plowmen  are  numer- 
01s,  so  that  their  marginal  productivity  and  therefore  their 
\\ages  are  low?  The  plowmen  could  not  do  the  lawyer’s 
work,  it  is  true,  but  neither  could  the  lawyers  plow.  Sim- 
il  irly  in  the  case  of  manual  occupations : why  are  longshore- 
n en  many  and  machinists  few  ? 

Importance  of  Training.  — The  answer  cannot  be  reached 
b / any  analysis  of  existing  conditions ; a full  explanation 
could  only  be  found  by  an  exhaustive  historical  inquiry  into 
tlie  occupations  under  comparison.  Analysis  will  serve 
n erely  to  indicate  some  important  influences.  The  difficulty 
o the  work  is  the  explanation  in  some  cases ; if  a high  degree 
o ' intelligence  is  required  to  do  the  work  at  all,  the  number  of 
p 3ople  who  can  do  it  will  be  limited.  This  explanation  will  not 
c.  irry  us  very  far.  All  the  operations  needed  to  supply  all  the 

0 ‘dinary  needs  of  life  have  been  studied  and  simplified,  until 
aiy  person  of  ordinary  intelligence,  provided  he  have  had  the 
mcessary  training,  can  do  most  of  them.  Incomes  derived 
f]  om  work  vary  far  more  than  do  native  ability  and  capacity. 

1 he  opportunity  of  training  and  entry  into  trades  is  then  the 
ii  iportant  influence  and  the  fundamental  reason  for  the  differ- 
ence in  the  wages  of  different  occupations.  Low-paid  occu- 
pitions  are  low-paid  because  they  are  overcrowded,  while  a 
h gh  remuneration  is  secured  for  an  occupation  by  restricting 
entrance  to  it. 

The  restrictions  take  many  forms.  In  the  case  of  the 


i 


^ e iViA  rp<;triction  takes  the  form  of  an  expen- 

learned  of  higher  education  the 

- with  the  scno'  ^ excluded  masses.  This 

valve  for  _t  buttressed  by  possible  fees  required  on 

~tt:  sucf  ^roSs  as^he  law,  which  handicap 

TTand  otLrs  who  might  secure  the  necessary  education. 

sSarW  the  higher  branches  of  the  public  service  are  re- 
bimiiariy,  me  riatnre  of  the  examination 

served  for  the  same  classes  by  the  ^ 

where  appointment  is  by  exammat  on  ^Lct  “ in  in- 
Umted  btates  1 g Ihe  workingman  gets  few  chances  of 

rSSl'brs"- 

Tiirfor  the  better-paid  occupations  excludes  from  them 

“ *3p”X°  r:”  “ “ -.p 

iTsrSpiS  ““s 

almost  purely  accidental. 
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Summary 

If  now  we  return  to  the  question  which  formed  our  starting- 
point — how  society  came  to  put  a value  of  just  $7.50  on  the 
w Drk  of  a certain  workman  — we  shall  be  unable  to  answer 
it  by  reference  to  any  single  principle. 

We  shall  note  first  that  a clear  distinction  must  be  drawn 
botween  wages  and  the  value  of  labor,  or,  as  it  is  more  usually 
cj.Ued,  labor  cost.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  more  labor 
a man’s  energy,  ability,  training,  and  social  circumstances 
enable  him  to  give,  the  higher  the  wage  he  will  be  able  to 
c(  mmand ; the  less  labor  he  gives,  the  lower  his  wages  will 
U nd  to  be.  Hence  there  may  be  great  variation  in  the  wages 
ol  similar  workers  from  place  to  place  and  from  time  to  time 
w Lthout  any  variation  in  the  value  of  labor,  and  consequently 
without  any  change  in  cost  of  production  to  employers  and 
ir  prices  to  consumer. 

But  the  value  of  labor  also  varies  from  place  to  place,  from 
time  to  time,  and  from  occupation  to  occupation;  this 
V iriation  is  independent  of  differences  in  the  amount  of 
kbor  given  by  different  workers,  and  it  needs  explanation. 
T^ny  theory,  however,  that  attempted  to  comprehend  all  the 
ii  fluences  on  the  value  of  labor  in  a single  formula  would 
hi  so  abstract  as  to  be  useless.  Moreover,  some  wages  are 
c; ipable  of  no  rational  explanation.  In  the  “ sweating  trades” 
tliere  are  numerous  cases  in  which  different  rates  of  wages 
a -e  being  paid  for  exactly  the  same  work,  and  similar  variations 
a -e  to  be  found  in  all  unorganized  trades.  All  we  can  do  — 
a 1 any  theory  of  wages  can  do  — is  to  enumerate  influences 
aid  indicate  their  relation  and  importance.  Our  survey  of 
p 1st  theories  suggests  that  there  are  three  important  influences 
ii  L the  long  run : the  volume  of  the  flow  of  wealth  in  the 
o )untry  of  the  worker ; the  relative  plenty  or  scarcity  of  the 
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workers  he  will  usually  refuse  to  work  at  all  tor  a wage 
sufficient  to  enable  the  employer  to  pay  him  that  w g . 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 
INTEREST  AND  PROFITS 

I 

The  Distinction  between  Profits  and  Interest 

Necessity  for  Distinction.  — The  words  “Interest”  and 
“ Profits  ” are  often  used  indifferently  for  the  same  thing ; if 
g^e  vdsh  to  avoid  confusion  we  must  distinguish  between 
t]  lem.  Profits  are  the  share  in  the  flow  of  wealth  which  goes 
to  the  owners  of  businesses,  and  are  calculated  by  deducting 
tl  le  expenses  from  the  receipts  of  businesses ; interest  is  the 
sliare  that  goes  to  the  owners  of  capital.  Profits  usually  in- 
c ude  interest,  since  the  owners  of  businesses  usually  supply 
s«  )me,  if  not  all,  the  capital  used  in  them ; they  include,  how- 
e /er,  several  other  important  elements. 

Wages  of  Management.  — First,  profits  usually  include 
s )me  payment  for  the  work  of  organization,  which  we  studied 
in  Chapter  III.  The  owner  of  a private  business  works,  he 
gjts  his  wages  in  the  form  of  profits.  He  gathers  together 
a number  of  specialized  workers,  provides  them  with  the 
necessary  machines  and  equipment,  finds  material  to  work 
oa,  and  turns  these  isolated  individuals  and  machines  into 
a productive  organization.  The  business  started  has  to  be 
rm,  the  organization  has  to  be  managed,  just  as  a machine 
tas  to  be  tended,  and  the  owner-manager  has  to  be  paid  by 
society  like  any  other  machine-tender.  In  a majority  of 
cases  he  draws  his  payment  for  managt^ment  in  the  form 
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of  profits.  As  we  a bu 

and  a higher  order  of  abihty  *an  ^5  businesses,  by 

profits  are  P-^ably  mad  organizing  the 

discovenng  a new  or  this  work  may  be 

means  of  satisfying  it.  P J lump  sum,  the 

drawn,  not  in  annual  ^ public  in  the  form  of  a 

c*  i"-  i.  - hi. » 

.p,  bu.ih,  < “ “5  top“S.t 

Profits  and  Risk-taking. -The  secona  imp 

in  profits  is  payment  for  undertak  g , fj 

risks  involved  in  anticipating  dema  P cocietv 

risKs  unavoidable  in  a society 

shown  m Chapter  IV  th  division  of  labor, 

between  the  “mmencem  ^ to  anticipate  cor- 

‘“.n ~ 

different  from  anticipated,  and  the 

thing  made  bear  the  loss.  They 

owners  of  the  busines  t;,nps  thev  have  made 

can  bear  this  loss,  because 

lust  what  turned  out  to  be  wanted  an  g '^..^jnesses 
J *r  Prnfib;  are  big  when  the  managers  of  businesses 
for  It.  Profits  are  n g 

’'“f '-'Im W act  as  a sort  of  buffer  be- 
Variab  ty  interest,  wages,  and  rent 

irthe  otter  Prices  fluctuate  owing  to  changes  in  the  supp  y 
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of  raw  materials  and  in  the  demand  for  finished  products; 
the  worker,  capitalist,  and  land-owner  want  a steady  price 
for  their  labor,  capital,  and  land ; the  owners  of  businesses 
give  them  a steady  price  — regular  wages,  a uniform  rate  of 
interest,  a uniform  rate  of  rent,  and  take  the  price  of  the 
commodity  made,  making  big  profits  if  the  price  obtained 
for  the  output  as  a whole  is  good,  and  small  profits  or  losses 
if  the  price  obtained  is  bad.  That  it  is  tlie  owners  of  businesses 
who  take  the  chief  risks  is  clear  when  we  remember  that  they 
have  paid  for  the  labor,  capital,  and  land  before  the  commodity 
is  finished,  often  before  its  price  can  be  known,  and  if  the 
commodity  when  made  is  not  wanted  and  cannot  be  sold, 
they  cannot  recover  the  wages,  interest,  and  rent  expended 
in  the  production  of  it.  As  we  have  seen,  there  is  a tendency 
to  separate  the  work  of  organizing  or  managing  production 
from  the  taking  of  risks.  The  management  of  businesses 
is  put  into  the  hands  of  managers  and  managing  directors, 
paid,  like  foremen,  a regular  wage  or  salary ; the  risks  of  the 
market  are  borne  by  the  owners  of  the  businesses.  In  the 
most  highly  organized  trades  the  separation  is  carried  further. 
The  businesses  engaged  in  manufacture  are  relieved  of  the 
risks  of  the  market,  they  work  only  on  contract  or  commission, 
and  the  middlemen  for  whom  they  work  specialize  in  the  taking 
of  risks. 

Differential  Advantages  and  Profits.  — A third  important 
element  in  profits  is  the  income  to  be  gained  from  any  ad- 
vantage over  competitors ; for  any  such  restriction  on  com- 
petition prevents  competition  from  beating  down  selling 
price  to  cost  of  production.  When  sellers  compete  freely 
and  methods  of  production  do  not  vary  much  from  firm  to 
firm,  the  price  that  any  can  get  for  their  product  will  be  kept 
close  to  their  cost  of  production ; the  firm  that  tried  to  raise 
its  price  would  simply  drive  its  customers  to  other  firms  which 
were  content  with  a smaller  profit  over  cost  of  production. 
If,  however,  one  firm  in  a trade  has  some  advantage  in  pro- 
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duction  shared  by  none  of  its  competitors,  it  can  get 
nrice  as  they  do  for  the  product,  and,  producmg  cheape  , 
Lke  a larger  profit.  So  important  are  var«  m 
nroductive  efficiency  of  different  pieces  of  land  that  the 

^me  derived  from'land,  rent,  is  usually 
from  the  income  derived  from  capital ; but  the  rent  of 
land  ” in  Dr.  Marshall’s  words,  “ is  seen,  not  as  a thmg  y 
itself  but  as  the  leading  species  of  a large  genus.  ny 
proems,  machine  or  material  which  cheapens  production 
rives  its  users  a differential  advantage  in  Ptod>iction  and 
fnables  them  to  draw  a “ rent,”  so  long  as  its  use  is  restricted 
to  a minority  of  the  firms  in  the  trade.  The  desire  for  su* 
profits  is  the  chief  stimulus  in  modern  industry  to  the  iin 
provement  of  organization  and  the  invention  of 
^ Monopoly  and  Profits.  — Similarly  anything  of  the  natu 
of  monopoly  enables  the  monopoUst  to  dra.w  profits  above 
the  average  Since  buyers  must  come  to  him,  he  need  not 
tr  "titors,  and  is  not  compelled  therefom  to  keep  his 
price  near  cost  of  production.  A patent  is  such  a monopo  y. 
To  secure  such  monopoly,  however  limited,  is  e c le 
iect  of  advertisement.  The  advertiser  aims  at  so 
Ihe  consumer’s  mind  with  the  desirability  of  his  arUcle  th 

the  consumer  will  insist  on  having  it,  and  ® 

stitutes;  then  he  exploits  this  conviction  in  the  consumer  s 

mind  by  charging  more  for  the  article  than  e cou  ^ ^o^^^ 

the  consumer  were  not  so  determmed  o av  . , , 

known  brand  or  trademark,  the  _ reputation  of  “ oW  es- 
tablished firm,  a prominent  situation  in  an  ^ 

a special  flavor  in  a cocoa,  tobacco,  or  snuff , all  enable  the 

seller  to  obtain  from  the  consumer  a higher  P"“  than  he 
could  otherwise  command,  because  the  consumer  does  not 
adopt  his  usual  practice  of  beating  down  f‘“s  by  pla^^ 
off  one  seUer  against  another.  The  good-will  of  a 
consists  in  the  limited  monopoly  the  firm  has  of  the  custom 
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of  a section  of  the  consuming  public.  The  entangling  of  a 
poor  customer  in  debt  is  a common  device  to  secure  the  monop- 
oly of  his  custom.  All  these  devices  have  it  for  their  object 
to  restrict  competition,  and  so  to  escape  the  pressure  which  it 
exerts,  forcing  prices  down  towards  the  cost  of  production. 

In  addition  to  interest,  then,  there  are  three  important 
elements  in  profits : payment  for  management  and  organiza- 
tion ; payment  for  undertaking  risk ; and  the  revenue  that 
can  be  derived  from  any  restriction  on  competition.  The 
profits  of  a firm  may  consist  of  one  or  two  of  them,  or  it  may 
include  all  three ; moreover,  profits  may  or  may  not  include 
interest.  In  every  case  profits  are  the  portion  of  the  revenue 
of  a business  which  goes  to  the  owners,  and  are  arrived  at 
by  deducting  total  expenses  from  total  receipts ; but  ex- 
penses include  different  elements  in  the  case  of  different  types 
of  firms.  In  the  case  of  a private  firm  working  entirely  on 
borrowed  capital,  interest  on  capital  will  be  an  expense  and 
will  form  no  part  of  the  profits ; in  the  case  of  a private  firm 
working  on  its  own  capital  entirely,  interest  on  capital  will 
form  a large  part  of  the  profits.  In  the  case  of  a corporation, 
interest  on  bonds  is  treated  as  an  expense  and  does  not  ap- 
pear as  an  element  in  profits,  while  interest  on  common  stock 
is  not  kept  distinct  and  so  forms  a part  of  the  profits,  which 
are  distributed  to  the  common  stockholders  as  dividends. 
Again,  in  the  case  of  management,  the  proprietor  of  a private 
firm  may  pay  himself  no  salary  — in  the  case  of  a small 
firm  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  will  — and  payment  for 
management  becomes  an  important  element  in  profits.  In 
a corporation  all  payment  for  management  is  made  in  the 
form  of  salaries  and  regarded  as  an  expense,  so  that  it  forms 
no  part  of  profits.  Payment  for  the  bearing  of  risk  and  the 
revenue  derived  from  restrictions  on  competition  cannot  be 
so  easily  distinguished  from  the  other  elements  in  the  revenue 
of  a business,  and  are  always  drawn  by  the  owners  of  the 
business  as  profits. 
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Variable  Significance  of  the  Elements  in  Profits.  It  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  these  different  elements  m profits 
when  we  come  to  compare  profits  m different  industries 
occupations.  The  rate  of  dividend  on  capital  n®“^  ^ 

thing  to  be  considered.  We  must  consider  the  difficulty 
and  amount  of  work  required  to  manage  the  different  indus- 
tries ; we  shall  expect  profits  to  be  much  higher  m propor- 
tion to  capital  in  a merchanting  business  that  turns  over  its 
capital  half  a dozen  times  in  a year,  than  in  a railway  that 
3s  over  its  capital  only  once  in  ten  years.  We  mustconsider 
the  risks  of  the  industry ; if  risks 

the  rate  of  profit,  when  profits  are  made,  to  be  high,  in  order 
to  counterbalance  the  occasional  losses  which  the  nature  of 
the  business  makes  inevitable.  To  get  the  true  rate  of  profit, 
we  shall  take  the  average  earnings  of  a business  for  a number 
of  years,  and  we  shall  deduct  from  the  profits  of  success  u 
tos  the  losses  of  unsuccessful  firms.  We  must  also  know 
whether  the  trade  is  new ; if  it  is  new,  apparent  profits  will 
be  higher  than  they  will  become  later,  for  three  reasons;  the 
risks  of  a new  industry  are  less  understood  and  the  chances 
of  loss  therefore  greater;  the  work  of  organizing  a new  busi- 
ness requires  greater  abiUty  than  the  work  of  running  an  o 
one,  and  commands,  therefore,  a higher  remuneration ; and 
the  number  of  firms  in  a new  industry  will  naturally  at  first 
be  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  The  period  of  high  prof 
its  in  a new  industry  is  usually  preceded  by  a period  of  un- 
remunerative  expenditure  on  experiments,  advertisemente, 
etc.,  and  followed  by  a period  of  depression,  owing  to  the  over- 
production which  the  high  profits  mduced ; ^ally  the  trade 
settles  down,  and  supply  is  so  adjusted  to  demand  *at  the 
trade  as  a whole  makes  profits  which  are  neither  “iception- 
ally  high  nor  exceptionally  low.  In  comparing  the  profits 
of  different  firms  in  the  same  trade,  we  shall  look  chiefly 
to  the  ability  of  the  management,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  anticipating  demand  and  supply ; but  we  shaU  also  look 
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to  see  what  firms  have  differential  advantages  in  production, 
and  what  firms  partial  monopolies. 

II 

Why  Is  Interest  Paid? 

Profits,  then,  include  other  elements  beside  the  earnings 
of  capital ; interest  is  simply  the  “ earnings  ” of  capital. 
Interest  presents  us  with  two  problems : (i)  why  is  interest 
paid,  and  (2)  what  determines  the  amount  of  interest. 

“ Risk  ” in  Interest.  — There  is,  however,  a preliminary 
difficulty,  which  we  must  consider  first;  apparently  capital 
earns  different  rates  of  interest  in  different  employments. 
Pawnbrokers  charge  interest  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  to 
50  per  cent  on  their  loans ; governments  borrow  money  at 
the  rate  of  3 per  cent  to  3^  per  cent;  municipalities  pay  a 
little  more ; banks  pay  a low  rate  of  interest  on  deposits, 
but  may  charge  stockbrokers  and  other  borrowers  on  call 
even  less ; common  stock  in  a company  usually  receives 
interest  at  a higher  rate  than  preferred  stock,  and  preferred 
stock  than  bonds.  Why  this  variation  ? The  explanation  is 
that  “ interest  ” in  some  of  these  cases  includes  elements 
that  should  strictly  be  called  “ profits,”  and  in  all  the  cases 
allowance  is  made  for  risk  of  nonpayment  of  interest  or  loss 
of  principal.  The  pawnbroker  charges  in  the  form  of  in- 
terest for  his  labor  in  managing  his  business  and  the  trouble 
he  will  be  put  to  in  selling  the  pledge  if  the  loan  is  not  repaid ; 
the  stockbroker  gets  his  loan  cheap,  because  he  relieves  the 
bank  of  some  of  the  work  of  finding  investments  for  its  funds, 
and  because  he  takes  the  loan  on  extremely  inconvenient 
terms  as  to  repayment.  In  the  other  cases  the  rate  of  in- 
terest varies  simply  with  the  risk  run;  the  rate  is  lowest 
when  the  security  for  interest  and  repayment  of  principal 
is  greatest. 
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Basis  of  Interest.  — An  answer  to  our  first  question,  why 
is  interest  paid,  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  answer  our  second 
question,  what  determines  the  amount  or  rate  of 
Interest  is  paid  for  the  same  reason  as  all  other  payments 
are  made,  because  a loan  confers  a service ; there  alwa^ 
people  willing  to  pay  interest,  because  a loan  wdl  enaWe  the 
to  satisfy  their  wants.  The  service  rendered  by  *e  loan 
varies  with  the  use  to  which  it  is  put ; there  always  « a serv- 
ice because  a loan  is  a loan  of  wealth,  and  gives  the  borrower 
for’ the  time  being  the  same  command  of  wealth  as  ownership 
gives.  A loan  is  usually  spoken  of  m terms  of  money  a 
toan  of  $5 ,000  or  whatever  the  sum  may  be  — but  money  on  y 
measures^  the  amount  of  the  loan ; what  the  borrower  wants 
and  gets  is  the  goods  and  services  that  the 
Neglect  of  this  truth  has  led  many  people  to  i^ore  the  true 
nature  of  a loan ; in  the  Middle  Ages  no  objection  “ade 
to  navment  for  the  use  of  a house  or  land  (rent),  but  pay- 
merfor  the  use  of  money  - which  was  only  wanted  in 
order  to  buy  a house,  land,  or  some  other  form  of  wealth 

was  called  usury  and  made  illegal.  The  ^ 

is  that  the  borrower  gets  the  use  of  some  of  the  lender  s 

wealth,  and  can  derive  from  it  all  the  satisfactions  and  smv- 

ices  that  wealth  gives;  for  this  he  is  wilhng  to  pay.  T 
simplest  way  of  regarding  interest  is 

of  wealth,  which  the  owner  could  use  himself  if  he  did  n 
lend  it  to  the  debtor. 

Use  of  Loan  in  Production.  - The  commonest  use  to 

which  a loan  is  put  to-day  is  to  ^^^'®tPy‘^“f‘2chtae^ 
the  money  borrowed  buildings  are  erected  and  machme^ 
bought.  By  the  aid  of  these  implements  of  production  the 
busLss  ml,  who  obtained  the  loan,  and  his  ^taS  ^f  worker^ 

are  enabled  to  produce  far  more  than  they  ^ 

without  these  implements ; they  are  wi  ling  therefore  to  pay 
a portion  of  the  product  to  the  lender  of  the  “ple-nents  “ 

^ TAOTrmpnl'Q  TOT  SCTV* 
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ices  were  all  made  in  kind,  then  out  of  every  piece  of  cloth 
made  a portion  would  go  to  the  weaver  as  wages,  a portion 
to  the  capitalist  who  advanced  the  loom  as  interest,  a por- 
tion to  the  owner  of  the  land  and  buildings,  which  housed  the 
loom,  as  rent,  and  smaller  portions  to  all  the  foremen,  man- 
agers, enginemen,  etc.,  whose  work  is  needed  in  a weaving 
factory,  a portion  to  the  firms  which  supplied  the  yarn, 
coal,  etc.,  the  residue  going  to  the  owner  of  the  business  as 
profits.  Similarly  in  the  machine  shop  where  the  loom  was 
made,  a portion  of  the  cloth  given  in  exchange  for  it  would 
go  to  the  laborers  making  it,  a portion  to  the  owner  of  the 
machines  which  these  laborers  used,  and  so  on.  In  every 
act  of  production  in  modern  industry,  manual  work,  organiz- 
ing work,  capital  in  the  form  of  machines  and  power  plant, 
and  land,  cooperate  and,  because  they  cooperate,  share  in 
the  product.  Interest  is  paid  for  the  use  of  capital,  because 
the  capital  is  productive ; it  enables  its  user  to  produce  more 
than  he  could  without  it,  and  out  of  this  additional  product 
interest  is  paid.  Where  the  capital  is  misapplied  so  that  it 
produces  nothing,  either  the  profits  of  the  business  are  drawn 
upon  to  pay  interest  on  it,  or,  as  is  very  often  the  case,  no 
interest  is  paid. 

A loan  of  wealth,  obtained  for  purposes  of  production, 
may  be  of  assistance  to  the  borrower  in  a different  way,  and 
so  induce  him  to  offer  interest  for  it.  It  enables  him  to  get 
finished  goods  which  will  tide  him  over  the  time  between  the 
beginning  of  the  manufacture  of  a commodity  and  the  sale 
of  the  finished  commodity.  By  getting  the  finished  goods 
that  he  needs  for  daily  use  and  consumption  now  he  is  enabled 
to  take  his  time  over  production,  and  thereby  produce  more. 
He  can  adopt  a system  of  very  extensive  and  detailed  divi- 
sion of  labor,  which  makes  manufacture  roundabout  and 
lengthy,  but  very  productive ; by  being  enabled  to  wait,  he 
is  enabled  to  produce  more,  and  out  of  the  additional  product 
he  can  pay  interest.  It  pays  him,  therefore,  to  offer  to  re- 
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nav  in  the  future,  when  he  will  have  completed  the  produc- 
tive operation  for  which  he  needs  the  loan,  the  whole  sum 
advanced  and  interest  in  addition,  if  by  so  domg  he  can  ge 
money  to  buy  the  finished  goods  and  the  services  that  he  needs 

immediately  A people  that  has  no  capital  is  ^ 

from  hand  to  mouth,  and,  bemg  unable  to  carry  the  divis  o 

of  labor  far,  is  materially  poor.  . t , 

Consumption  Loans.  - Not  all  loans  are  obtamed  for  pro- 
ductive purposes.  The  most  eager  borrowers  ‘"^mdual 
spendthrifts  and  governments  at  war.  They  offer  interest, 
though  the  loan  will  not  enable  them  to  increase  their  _m- 
comes  and  so  pay  the  interest ; they  are  su^ly 
future  resources  to  satisfy  present  wants  Why  *ey  d“ 
so?  Their  motive  is" the  intensity  of  thar  present  need. 
The  spendthrift  is  intensely  conscious  of  his  w;mt  of  money 
now;  he  does  not  realize  with  anythmg  like  the  same 
tensity  that  he  will  probably  want  money  )“st  as  much  in 
Sure,  when  he  has  to  repay  the  loan ; he  probably  thi^s 
that  something  will  “ turn  up  ” before  then.  My  one,  there- 
fore, who  will  supply  him  with  money  c ” 

service  for  wWch  he  is  willing  to  pay.  Sunilarly,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  must  have  money  for  war  even  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers  never  considers  expense  m decidmg 
Tout  war-L  risks  great  unpopularity  if  he 
further  taxation  now ; on  the  other  hand,  loans  will  have  to 
be  repaid  by  future  generations,  and  a statesman 
unpopularity  by  throwing  on  to  the  shoulders  of  f“Wre  ge  - 
ations  the  obligations  incurred  by  his  own ; he  there  0 

“ finances  ” his  war  by  a loan. 

In  every  case  interest  is  offered  because  a loan  confers 

a service:  for  the  same  reasons  the  lender  expects  to  receive 
interest.  By  making  the  loan  he  gives  up  the  use  of  a por- 
tion of  his  wealth ; he  expects  compensation.  It  is  not  enough 
that  he  will  get  back  his  wealth  some  time  in  the  future ; 
meanwhile  he  is  being  deprived  of  the  satisfactions  e cou 
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have  got  from  its  use.  If  the  borrower  uses  the  loan  to  pur- 
chase instruments  of  production,  the  lender  expects  a share 
of  the  product,  since  he  himself,  if  he  had  not  made  the  loan, 
could  have  purchased  instruments  of  production.  If  the 
borrower  uses  the  loan  as  circulating  capital,  the  lender  ex- 
pects payment  for  this  service  also.  Finally,  he  wants  some 
interest  to  induce  him  to  save.  Most  people  prefer  spending 
the  whole  of  their  income  to  saving  a jiortion  of  it ; present 
wants  appeal  to  them  more  strongly  than  future  wants. 
“ A bird  in  the  hand  is  w’orth  two  in  the  bush  ” ; the  promise 
of  $500  a year  hence,  even  if  we  have  absolute  faith  that  the 
promise  will  be  fulfilled,  is  not  the  same  to  us  as  $500  now. 
Five  hundred  dollars  a year  hence  will  probably  give  us  as 
much  satisfaction  as  $500  now,  but  we  do  not  realize  that. 
We  discount  future  satisfactions,  and  we  require  therefore 
some  inducement  to  postpone  satisfactions  to  the  future, 
which  is  what  saving  means.  Society  needs  capital ; capital 
is  not  provided  free  by  Nature  in  unlimited  quantities  like 
air ; society  therefore  has  to  pay  people  to  induce  them  to 
accumulate  capital,  and  interest  is  the  payment. 

Ill 

What  Determines  the  Rate  of  Interest? 

Supply  and  Demand  Applied  to  Capital.  — We  can  now 

approach  the  second  question.  What  determines  the  amount 
or  rate  of  interest?  Interest  is  the  “ value  ” of  the  use  of 
capital,  and,  like  any  other  value,  depends  on  the  relation  of 
supply  to  demand,  and  in  answering  the  first  question,  why 
interest  is  asked  and  paid,  we  have  reviewed  the  influences 
that  control  the  supply  of  capital  and  the  demand  for  it. 
The  supply  depends  on  the  willingness  and  ability  of  people  to 
sacrifice  present  to  future  satisfactions ; the  demand  depends 
on  the  productivity  of  capital,  and  on  the  intensity  of  present 
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need  that  induces  people  to  mortgage  future  income  in  order 

to  secure  an  increase  of  present  income. 

Interest  and  Saving.  - The  willingness  of  people  to  save 
is  largely  a matter  of  social  habit,  the  ability  to  save  depends 
on  the  amount  and  distribution  of  wealth.  ^ Saving  always 

involves  a sacrifice  of  present  for  future  satisfaction  , to  - 

dividuals  and  communities  who  are  poor  the  sacrifice  is  grea  , 
to  individuals  and  communities  who  are  rich  it  is  sma  , 
and  may  even  become  negligible.  So  long  as  there  is  any 
sacrifice  involved  in  saving,  the  supply  of  capital  wiU  always 
be  less  than  the  possible  uses  of  capital,  and  interest  w 
be  necessary  to  keep  up  the  supply.  What  influence  changes 
in  the  rate  of  interest  (or  value  of  capital)  have  on  the  supply 
of  capital  is  uncertain.  A rise  in  the  general  rate  of  interest 
may  in  some  cases  induce  an  increase  m the  supply  of  capital , 
usually,  however,  it  will  probably  have  no  such  effect.  The 
accumulation  of  capital  is  due  mainly  to  two  classes  of  savers . 
one  class,  the  prudent  or  timorous  people  who  are  aimous 
to  secure  a certain  income  from  investment,  will  need  to 

save  less  to  secure  this  certain  income  if  the 
interest  goes  up,  and  will  save  more  easily  and  rapidly , th 
other  class,  people  engaged  in  business,  who  are  anxious  to 
increase  the  size  of  their  business  and  therefore  leave  m the 
business  each  year  some  of  its  earnings  will  be 
by  the  level  of  interest.  In  the  latter  class  is  mcluded  the 
important  section  of  the  community  which,  bemg  determine 
to  get  rich  at  any  cost,  spends  as  little  as  it  can  and  saves 
as  much  as  it  can,  whatever  the  rate  of  mterest.  A change 
in  the  rate  of  interest  in  some  particular  industry,  as  dis- 
tinct from  a change  in  the  general  rate  of  interest,  does  attect 
the  supply  of  capital  in  that  industry.  Capital  is  constantly 
wearing  out  and  has  to  be  renewed  from  gross  income;  it 
will  not  all  be  renewed  if  the  rate  of  mterest  m the  industry 
falls  below  the  known  rate  of  interest  m other  accessib  e 
industries.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  rate  of  mterest  m an 
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industry  is  high,  new  capital  will  be  attracted  into  the  in- 
dustry, because  there  is  always  a fund  of  capital  awaiting 
investment  which  will  be  directed  into  the  industry  that  seems  | 
to  offer  the  biggest  net  return  on  the  investment.  ' 

Demand  for  Loans.  — Of  the  influences  that  affect  the  de-  j 1 
mand  for  loans,  the  productivity  of  capital  is  the  chief ; the  i 
need  of  individuals  and  governments  for  unproductive  ex- 
penditure, though  still  of  enormous  importance,  no  longer 
normally  controls  the  market  for  loans  as  it  did  before  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  productivity  of  capital  is  different 
in  different  countries  and  at  different  times.  Capital  is  al- 
ways used  in  cooperation  with  labor  and  natural  resources, 
and  as  their  relative  proportions  vary,  the  productivity  of  : | 
each  varies.  If  the  amount  of  capital  available  for  industry  jj 

increases  without  any  corresponding  increase  in  labor  and  ) 

natural  resources,  capital  can  be  fully  employed  only  if  it  is  j 

put  to  uses  in  which  it  is  less  productive  than  it  was  before.  j 

On  the  other  hand,  if  labor  or  natural  resources  increase  rela-  ■ 

tively  to  capital,  capital  will  become  more  productive,  because  j 

it  will  now  be  withdrawn  from  the  uses  in  which  formerly  it 
was  least  productive  and  be  restricted  to  its  more  productive 
uses.  The  organizers  of  industry,  balancing  labor,  capital 
and  natural  resources  against  one  another  in  order  to  find 
exactly  the  most  productive  combination,  employ  just  as 
much  capital  as  at  the  current  rate  of  interest  gives  them  a 
profit.  Hence  the  rate  of  interest  and  the  demand  for  capital 
are  connected  both  in  industry  as  a whole  and  in  any  single 
industry;  a change  in  one  produces  a change  in  the  other. 

If  a Little  more  capital  will  enable  an  organizer  to  produce 
more  or  more  cheaply,  he  will  offer  more  for  it,  i.e.  the  rate 
of  interest  will  go  up;  conversely,  if  the  rate  of  interest 
falls,  he  will  employ  a little  more  capital.  It  is  always  the 
productivity  of  a little  more  or  a little  less  capital  that  the 
organizer  considers,  and  economists  therefore  speak  of  the 
“ marginal  ” productivity  of  capital.  The  competition  of 
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lenders  and 

the  rate  of  interest  j depends  on  the 

"d  for  ft.  and  the 

1 ? A • c rli'fferent  wav  by  those  economists,  such  as 

H^l^o^hph  - s— X; 

they  ”8“;’  J ; “““retire,  are  aUe  to  force  the  laborejs  to 

selves  the  n!t  subsistence 

::g"“Jnd  *X®ry  seems  to  assume  that^«  ” 
of  capital  act  both  to  seU 

buy  "far  more  than  they  combine,  and 
products  to  buy  ^^an  a 

by  f Exploitation  Theory  has,  however, 

bare  subsistence,  in  p attention  to  the  enor- 

important  elements  ^ ; J;  H ^ countries  which  are 

mous  “P^tal.  It 

nonunally  a society  which  allows  the 

reimnds  us  jtlJd  by  the  relations  of  supply  and 

values  of  services  to  be  settiea  oy 

demand,  of  ^ids  us  of  the  historical  origin  of  at 

of  wealth.  And  it  remmu  T^rp^pnt  dav  Capital 

i'Si™ ..  1.  — s; 

tion  of  land-values  ere  y ceventeenth  and 

exploitation  of  “ the^'emtoitation  of  child  labor  in 

SttaH  "leteenth  century^ 

1“  rwrt:S;u;,  and  amd  labor. 


CHAPTER  XrX 
RENT 
I 

The  Ricardian  Theory  of  Rent 

The  theory  of  Rent  was  given  its  present  importance  in 
Economics  by  Ricardo  and  his  followers.  They  held  that 
the  value  of  a thing  is  fixed  by  its  cost  of  production ; they 
sought  to  apply  this  theory  to  agents  of  production,  i.e.  to 
find  in  the  cost  of  production  of  land,  capital  and  labor  the 
principle  on  which  the  present  distribution  of  income  between 
owners  of  land,  capital  and  labor  is  based.  Hence  they  said 
that  wages  depended  on  subsistence,  i.e.  on  the  “ cost  of 
production  ” of  the  laborer ; interest  was  the  payment  needed 
to  induce  people  to  save,  it  was  the  “ cost  of  production  ” 
of  capital.  When  they  came  to  land,  they  could  not  adopt 
this  explanation.  They  were  struck  by  the  obvious  fact 
that  land,  although  it  has  to  be  paid  for,  has  no  “ cost  of 
production  ” ; man  does  not  “ produce  ” it,  it  is  there  before 
he  is,  and  would  still  be  there  if  the  owners  of  it  received 
nothing  for  its  use.  They  had  therefore  to  seek  another 
principle  to  explain  why  rent  is  paid  and  how  the  amount  of 
rent  is  fixed.  They  found  their  principle  in  the  natural 
variations  in  the  productivity  of  land,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  the  most  productive  land  is  limited  in  quantity. 

No-Rent  Land.  — Some  land  will  not  repay  cultivation ; 
crops  could  be  raised  on  it,  but  the  price  they  would  fetch 
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would  not  be  enough  to  repay  the  expenses  of  raising  them. 
Other  land  will  just  repay  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  but 
nothing  beyond;  the  value  of  the  produce  is  not  enough  to 
enable  the  fanner  to  pay  any  rent ; this  land  was  said  by 
Ricardo  to  be  on  “ the  margin  of  cultivation.  Some  land, 
however,  is  so  fertile  that  the  value  of  its  produce  is  more 
than  enough  to  pay  the  usual  rate  of  wages  to  the  laborers 
employed  on  it,  the  current  rate  of  mterest  on  the  capital 
applied  to  it,  and  the  average  profits  to  the  farmer  cultivat- 
ing it ; this  surplus  of  product  over  expenses,  according  to 
the  theory,  is  taken  by  the  owner  of  the  land  as  rent.  Com- 
petition for  land  among  farmers  enables  owners  to  secure  tins 
Lrplus,  due  not  to  any  effort  on  the  part  either  of  cul^tiv^tor 
or  owner,  but  to  the  superionty  of  the  land  over  the  Ian 
which  only  just  repays  cultivation.  Once  it  is  in  the  market 
one  bushel  of  wheat  fetches  the  same  price  as  any  other  bushel 
of  the  same  quality,  whatever  its  cost  of  production.  If 
the  natural  fertihty  of  the  soil  on  which  it  was  gro^m  made 
the  cost  of  production  low,  the  saving  would  go  to  the  owner 
of  the  soil;  if  the  soil  was  infertile  or  difficult  of  access,  so 
that  the  cost  of  bringing  the  wheat  to  market  usually  equaled 
the  price  it  fetched,  the  owner  of  the  soil  would  be  able  to 

get  nothing  for  the  use  of  his  land.  ^ 

Influence  of  Fertility.  — Variations  m productmty  may 
be  due  to  the  differing  fertility  of  different  pieces  of  land  or 
to  varying  advantages  of  situation.  Just  as  a given  applica- 
tion of  capital  and  labor  will  give  a larger  return  on  some  soils 
than  others,  so  will  a given  appHcation  of  capital  and  labor 
to  shopkeeping  give  a bigger  return  on  some  sites  than  others. 
The  same  hat  will  sell  for  a bigger  price  on  Fifth  Avenue  than 
on  the  Bowery;  more  business  can  be  done  mth  a given 
capital  in  the  middle  of  New  York  than  in  the  middle  of 
Albany.  In  every  case  the  owner  of  the  better  site  can  secure 
the  additional  value  given  to  the  wares  of  a shop  by  its  situa- 
tion or  the  value  of  the  additional  facilities  afforded  to  a 
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business  by  a central  position.  The  convenient  situations 
foi  offices,  factories,  and  shops,  like  fertile  land  for  agricul- 
ture, are  limited  in  quantity ; people  who  want  them  have 
to  pay  for  them  in  proportion  to  their  convenience.^ 

II 

The  Law  of  Diminishing  Returns  or  Increasing  Cost 

Statement  and  Explanation.  — Increasing  the  area  of  land 
under  cultivation  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  an  increased 
supply  of  agricultural  products  can  be  obtained.  An  ad- 
ditional expenditure  of  capital  and  labor  on  the  area  already 

^ The  nature  of  rent  can  be  illustrated  by  a diagram : 


E F 


Suppose  AB,  BC,  CD  are  pieces  of  land  of  equal  extent,  managed  with  equal 
ability  and  with  the  same  application  of  capital  and  labor  and  producing  wheat 
for  the  same  market ; owing  to  differences  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil  the  product 
is  different  in  each  case,  the  product  of  AB  being  represented  by  the  rectangle 
AEFB,  that  of  BC  by  the  rectangle  BGHC,  and  that  of  CD  by  the  rectangle 
CKLD.  If  the  market  needs  the  produce  of  the  inferior  land  CD,  the  price  for 
the  amount  of  grain  represented  by  CKLD  will  have  to  be  sufficient  to  repay 
his  expenditure  in  capital  and  labor  to  the  farmer  who  worked  the  land; 
otherwise  he  will  be  driven  out  of  the  trade  and  the  land  will  go  out  of  cultivation. 
Now  the  same  amount  was  expended  on  the  other  pieces  of  land ; therefore  the 
Other  farmers  will  be  fully  repaid  for  their  expenditure  when  they  have  sold 
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under  cultivation  will  always  increase  the  product.  This 
fact,  however,  does  not  prevent  the  phenomenon  of  rent, 
j because  it  does  not  prevent  recourse  to  inferior  or  less  con- 
I venient  soils.  Additional  expenditure  on  land  already  under 
cultivation  will  produce  an  increased  yield,  but  the  increased 
yield  will  not  be  proportionate  to  the  increased  expenditure. 

This  is  the  Law  of  Diminishing  Returns  or  Increasing  Cost,  ; 

on  which  Malthus  based  his  gloomy  views  of  the  future  of  i 

society.  Successive  equal  “doses”  of  capital  and  labor  | 

the  same  amount  of  grain  as  was  raised  on  CD.  When  they  have  been  fully  | 

repaid,  therefore,  they  will  still  have  an  amount  of  grain  represented  by  the  ^ 

rectangles  EFNM  and  GHKN  to  sell,  i.e.  this  land  gives  a surplus  over  the 
amount  of  produce  necessary  to  pay  the  cost  of  raising  it.  This  surplus  is  , 

I rent  and  goes  to  the  owner  of  the  land.  Or  take  this  second  diagram : 


A B C D 


AEFB  measures  not  the  produce  of  a given  expenditure  of  capital  and  labor 
but  the  expenditure  needed  to  produce  100  bushels  of  wheat  on  AB.  Then  BC, 
being  less  fertile,  will  require  a bigger  expenditure  (BGHC)  to  produce  the  same 
amount  of  wheat,  and  CD  a greater  expenditure  still  (CKLD).  The  price  of 
100  bushels  must  cover  the  expenditure  on  CD ; therefore  it  will  more  than 
cover  the  expenditure  required  to  produce  the  same  amount  on  BC  and  AB. 
The  difference  will  go  to  the  owner  of  the  land  as  rent.  Similar  diagranis  would 
illustrate  the  nature  of  site-rents,  receipts  per  dollar  of  expenditure  being  sub- 
stituted for  product  in  wheat,  and  the  expenditure  needed  to  secure,  say,  Sioo 
of  business  being  substituted  for  expenditure  required  to  produce  100  bushels. 
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applied  to  land  under  cultivation,  after  a certain  point  in 
the  cultivation  of  land  has  been  reached,  produce  a diminish- 
ing return  per  “dose”;  or,  to  state  the  same  principle 
differently,  equal  increments  of  product  can  be  ^ obtained 
from  the  same  land  by  the  same  methods  only  at  increasing 
cost.  The  principle  is  only  true  assuming  no  improvement 
in  the  mode  of  cultivation,  i.e.  that  successive  “ doses 
are  applied  in  the  same  form.  The  result  of  this  principle 
is  that  different  portions  of  the  capital  and  labor  employed 
on  the  same  land  produce  different  returns.  There  is^  an 
“ intensive  ” as  well  as  an  “ extensive  ” margin  of  cultiva- 
tion, namely,  that  expenditure  on  the  land  which  just  “ pays  ” 
at  the  market  price  of  the  product.  Now  if  the  market 
price  just  pays  the  expenses  of  raising  this  last  increment 
of  the  crop,  the  portions  of  the  crop  raised  with  previous 
applications  of  labor  and  capital  being  raised  when  the 
soil  was  not  so  near  exhaustion — will  afford  a surplus  over 
cost  of  production.  They  will  sell  for  the  same  price  as 
the  last  increment,  but  their  cost  of  production,  owing  to 
the  unexhausted  vigor  of  the  soil,  will  be  less. 
ference  can  be  got  by  the  owner  of  the  land  as  rent,  since 
the  tenant,  if  he  objects  to  paying  the  rent,  cannot  secure 
any  better  return  to  his  capital  and  labor  in  any  other  way , 
the  return  to  his  capital  and  labor  will  be  less,  whether  he 
devotes  it  to  the  further  working  of  good  land  already  under 
high  cultivation,  or  to  working  additional  but  inferior  land 
not  yet  cultivated  with  equal  intensity.  The  principle  of 
Increasing  Cost  is  of  course  the  reason  why  society  does  not 
raise  all  its  food  by  the  intensive  culture  of  selected  land  of 

special  fertility. 

Hence  the  two  processes,  increasing  the  area  under  culti- 
vation and  increasing  the  expenditure  of  capital  and  labor 
on  the  same  area,  go  on  simultaneously  and  have  the  same 
result;  they  mean  an  increased  cost  of  production  per  unit 
of  product  on  the  margin  of  cultivation,  they  enable  the 
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owners  of  the  land  on  which  production  is  cheaper  to  take 
the  difference  as  rent.  As  population  grows,  the  margi 

cultivation  recedes  and  rents  rise.  Tncreasine 

Effect  of  Improved  Methods.  — This  law  of  Increasing 

Cost  is  not  noticed,  because  its  effects  are  constantly  being 

counteracted  by  two  influences.  Improvements  in  transport 

eSe  crowded  countries  to  draw  on  the  resources  of  distant 

lands  and  improvements  in  methods  of  agnculture  are  con- 

mmiy  enabhng  us  to  obtain  additional  su^  ^ 

cu,  me  area  without  increased  cost  or  even  at  a less  cost,  i ne 

crstruSoI  of  the  Sues  Canal  enabled  England  to  import 

tom  India  wheat  which  would  not  stand  the  longer  voyage 
from  India  wne 

Wtofn  "each  of"  J English  Lrket  the  virgin  soils  of  ^ 

Middle  West.  Similarly  the  gradual  adoption  of  the  four 
^um^roUtion  of  crops  by  English  farmers  n the  >ate  eigM- 
eenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  enabled  them  to  y 
much  more  stoL  on  their  land  than  had  been  possible  before. 
?hetra  constant  race,  as  PoPtdadon  grows  bet™ 
and  this  tendency  of  nature  to  give  mcreased  supplies  o y 
afgrtL  cost ; kce  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 

the  advantage  has  rested  with  science. 

Site-Value  — Site-values  are  subject  to  a tendency  similar 

to  the  law  of  Increasing  Cost  in  agriculture.  ExisUng  sites 
ran  alwavs  be  improved,  but  at  increasing  cost.  The  cost 
of  improvements  in  the  centers  of  large 

tendency;  more  use  is  got  out  of  the  same  extent  ‘aM  as 

a result  of  the  improvements,  but  the  ^ 

treater  as  the  size  of  the  towns  mcreases.  Additional  stones 

fan  be  added  to  existing  buildings  to  save 

buying  new  sites,  but  the  additional  accommodation  thus 

obtained  is  either  less  convenient  than  that  of  the  lower  stones, 

or  Tfqual^  convenient,  is  more  costly.  Improvements  m 

mkns  of  transport  and  cominunications  act  as  a 

this  tendency  towards  increasmg  cost  in  sites,  by  extendi  g 
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the  area  over  which  the  relations  of  a business  center  can 
be  effectively  maintained.  Improvements  in  methods^  of 
construction  enable  more  effective  use  to  be  made  of  sites 
already  in  use,  just  as  advances  in  agricultural  science  enable 
increased  produce  to  be  obtained  from  soils  already  under 
cultivation. 

Ill 

Rent  and  Cost  of  Production 

Relation  between  Rent  and  Prices.  — Rent,  then,  is  due 
to  differences  in  the  productivity  of  different  pieces  of  land, 
the  users  of  which  are  working  for  the  same  market,  dif- 
ferences over  which  the  owners  have  no  control.  From  this 
the  corollary  is  drawn  that  rent  does  not  enter  into  the  cost 
of  production.  “ Corn,”  in  Ricardo’s  words,  “ is  not  high 
because  a rent  is  paid,  but  a rent  is  paid  because  corn  is  high ; 
and  it  has  been  justly  observed  that  no  reduction  would 
take  place  in  the  price  of  com,  although  landlords  should 
forgo  the  whole  of  their  rent.”  The  latter  part  of  Ricardo’s 
statement  is  not  strictly  accurate.  If  the  landlords  would 
forgo  their  rents,  not  to  their  tenants  but  to  the  State,  the 
State  could,  as  it  were,  pool  all  the  land  of  the  country,  and 
sell  the  corn  raised  on  the  worst  lands  below  its  cost  of  pro- 
duction, compensating  itself  from  the  surplus  of  product 
over  outlay  on  the  best  lands,  i.e.  rent  as  a whole  enters  into 
cost  of  production  as  a whole,  prices  as  a whole  would  be  lower 
if  no  rent  were  paid ; but  any  particular  rent  does  not  affect 
the  price  of  the  product  of  the  land  for  which  it  is  paid,  it 
depends  on  that  price.  Ricardo,  however,  had  in  mind  not 
the  State  but  the  tenant,  and  for  landlords  to  forgo  their 
rent  to  their  tenants  would  not  relieve  the  consumer.  The 
surplus  of  product  over  outlay  on  land  that  was  within  the 
margin  of  use  would  remain,  being  something  for  which  neither 
land-owners  nor  land-user  is  responsible.  Under  the  system 
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of  private  ownership  it  is  true  to  say  that  rents  depend  upon 

prices,  not  prices  upon  rents.  ^ 

Causes  of  Confusion.  - The  difficulty  that  is  usually 

experienced  in  grasping  this  principle  is  ^‘®^52st 

bXeen  the  individual  and  the  social  point  of  vievn  Most 
people  look  at  rent  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mdividua  . 
They  see  that  the  farmer  regards  his  rent  as  a cost,  a pay- 
ment made  for  so  much  productive  power,  just  as  inuch  as 
the  interest  he  pays  on  borrowed  capital  or  the  wages  he  pay 
for  labor ; he  has  to  insist  on  a price  for  his  output  sufficien 
to  enable  him  to  pay  rent,  as  well  as  mterest  and  *^8“’  “ 
he  cannot  continue  fanning.  His  rent  is  a part  of  Us  cost 
of  production,  which  determines  the  minimum  price  he  c^ 
take  for  his  total  produce.  From  the  point  of  view  of  soci^y 
however,  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  price  which  the  farme 
must  charge  for  his  whole  output,  but  with  the  minium 
price  for  which  a bushel  of  wheat  can  be  got,  and  ™n 
mum  depends,  not  on  the  cost  of  production  of  a b«^e>  «f 
wheat  on  land  which  pays  a rent,  but  on  the  cost  of  producbo 
on  land  which  only  just  repays  the  expenses  of 
out  affording  any  surplus  lor  rent.  It  is  tins  part  of  the  tot 
produce  coming  to  market  which  fixes  the  mmimum  price 
society  must  pay,  because  society  wUl  not  have  all  it  wants 

without  this  part,  and  this  part  wffi  not  be 
price  falls  below  this  minimum.  The  produce  of  better  1 
Lts  less  to  produce ; it  is  sold  at  the  same  price  Pe^  bushe 
or  ton ; the  saving  due  to  the  supenority  of  the  1=^“^  goes 
to  the  owner  of  the  land  as  rent.  His  rent  is  the  result  o 
the  high  price ; the  actual  expenditure  on  labor  and  eapital 
on  his  land  does  not  affect  the  market  price.  What  *e 
tenant  of  the  better  land  pays  m rent  is  balanced  by  the 
creased  amount  of  produce  wMch  he  gets  owing  to  the  su- 
perior fertiUty  (or  accessibility)  of  his  farm.  Famers  with 
equal  capital  and  skill  but  less  fertile  or  accessible  land  get 
less  produce  from  their  land ; they  get  no  bigger  price  for 
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t tie  bushel  of  wheat,  but  can  make  the  same  net  income, 
lecause  their  smaller  output  is  balanced  by  the  lower  rent 
they  pay  for  their  less  fertile  or  accessible  land.  From  the 
I >oint  of  view  of  the  individual,  rent  is  an  element  in  the  nec- 
( ssary  cost ; he  must  be  able  to  meet  it  or  he  cannot  continue 
i a his  business ; from  the  point  of  view  of  society,  it  is  not  a 
necessary  element,  because  the  total  amount  of  produce 
would  not  be  diminished  if  it  were  not  paid.  The  market- 
])rice  is  sufficient  to  remunerate  the  labor  and  capital  em- 
])loyed  on  the  worst  land  in  use,  and  more  than  sufficient, 
‘herefore,  to  remunerate  the  labor  and  capital  employed  on 
he  superior  lands ; if  no  payment  is  made  for  the  superior 
ands,  their  quantity  and  quality  will  not  be  affected.  Since 
and  is  largely  in  private  hands,  the  owners  are  able  to  get 
payment  for  its  use,  but  the  payment  they  can  get  depends 
m the  price  which  their  tenants  can  get  for  the  portion  of 
:he  produce  due  to  the  superior  fertility  of  their  land,  the 
:enant  simply  handing  over  to  the  landlord  the  price  he 

receives  for  the  additional  produce. 

Social  Importance  of  Rent.  — This  principle,  that^  the 
productive  powers  for  which  rent  is  the  payment  are  inde- 
pendent of  payment,  i.e.  are  not  called  forth  by  the  offer  of 
payment,  and  will  not  languish  if  payment  be  stopped,  is 
of  fundamental  social  importance.  Prices  depend  on  costs 
of  production  in  the  sense  that  unless  the  prices  paid  are  big 
enough,  on  the  whole  and  in  the  long  run,  to  cover  costs  of 
production,  goods  will  not  be  supplied.  The  productivity 
of  land  for  which  rent  is  paid  is  not  affected  by  the  payment  of 
rent.  It  is  due  to  natural  variations  in  soils,  or  to  the  varying 
advantages  given  to  sites,  not  by  the  owners  of  the  sites  but 
by  the  distribution  of  population  and  the  means  of  trans- 
port. If  the  payment  of  rent  were  stopped,  the  fertility  of 
good  soils,  the  convenience  of  good  sites,  would  not  dmunish ; 
for  the  rent-receivers  did  not  create,  and  do  not  maintain, 
that  fertility  and  that  convenience.  They  might,  as  a matter 
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of  tactics  or  from  a “ dog-in-the-manger  ” temper  with- 
hold their  land  from  use ; but  they  would  do  themselves  no 
good  by  so  doing.  If  wages  are  not  paid,  on  the  whole  people 
will  not  work;  if  interest  is  not  paid,  on  the  whole  people 
will  save  less ; if  rent  is  not  paid,  the  quantity  and  quahty 
of  land  will  not  be  affected.  Wages  have  to  be  paid  by  society 
to  maintain  the  supply  of  labor;  interest  has  to  be  paid  to  ; 

maintain  the  supply  of  capital ; the  supply  of  land  is  not  ^ 

affected  by  the  payment  of  rent.  I 

IV  ' 

Application  of  the  Ricardian  Theory  to  Actual  Conditions 

Ricardian  Concept  of  Rent  vs.  Popular  Concept.— Before 
we  develop  the  consequences  of  the  Ricardian  rent  theoiy, 
however,  we  must  pause  to  consider  some  difficulties  in  t e 
application  of  the  theory  to  actual  conditions.  The  first 
difficulty  is  that  the  economist  gives  a meaning  to  the  word 
“rent”  different  from  its  meaning  in  ordinary  speech.  In  1 

ordinary  speech  rent  is  the  payment  made  for  the  use  of  any  j 

kind  of  real  property  ; Ricardo  restricted  the  te^  to  the  pay-  I 

ment  made  for  the  “ original  and  indestructible  quahties  of  | 

the  soil.”  Ricardo’s  justification  is  that  “ rent  m 
speech  covers  payments  which  are  different  in  km  • ^ 

rent  of  a house  includes  interest  on  the  capital  embodied 
in  the  house  and  amortization,  as  well  as  parent  for  the  use 
of  the  land  on  which  the  house  stands.  Similarly  the  rent 
of  a farm  usually  includes  a good  deal  of  interest  on  capita  , 
embodied  in  buildings  and  improvements,  as  well  as  payment 
for  the  use  of  the  bare  land.  In  England,  where  it  is  the 
custom  for  the  landlord  to  provide  most  of  the  more  per- 
manent improvements,  as  much  as  five  sixths  of  the  rent 
may  be  interest  on  capital.  It  is  not  too  much  to  state  tha 
in  an  old  country  farm-land  is  “ made,”  its  present  value 
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being,  as  a rule,  due  hardly  at  all  to  any  original  fertility  and 
almost  entirely  to  the  constant  investment  of  capital  m it. 
Clearing,  draining,  road-making,  fencing  have  all  to  be  done 
tefore  the  “original  and  indestructible  qualities  can  be 

itihzed.  j . 

Rent,  again,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  m 

( rdinary  speech,  occurs  only  when  the  holder  of  the  land  is 
not  the  owner.  In  Great  Britain,  where  the  theory  o 
i.rose,  the  custom  has  been  for  a century  and  a half  for  land 
■ o be  farmed  by  tenants,  the  owners  of  the  land  supplying 
he  more  permanent  forms  of  capital,  but  not  taking  any 
active  part  in  the  work  of  cultivation.  ^ But  this  systeni  of 
and-tenure  is  exceptional ; the  vast  majority  of  the  wor  d s 
aimers  own  the  land  they  cultivate.  But  though  no  pay- 
nent  is  made  for  the  use  of  the  land  where  the  owner  cul- 
dvates,  the  surplus  of  product  over  outlay  due  to  differential 
Droductivity,  which  constitutes  “economic”  or  Ricf^dian 
rent,  occurs  and  goes  to  enrich  the  owner  of  the  land.  ^ is 
peculiarity  of  English  agriculture  has  influenced,  one  might 
say  sidetracked,  the  course  of  economic  studies.  The  eco- 
nomic condition  of  an  agricultural  population  depends  much 
more  on  the  distribution  of  landed  propt;rty  than  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  income  from  land  between  rent-receivers, 
interest-receivers,  and  wage-receivers.  ^ English  economists, 
however,  have  given  much  more  attention  to  elucidating  the 

latter  problem  than  the  former. 

Effect  of  Absence  of  “ No-Rent  ” Land.  A difficulty 

often  experienced  in  studying  the  theory  of  rent  is  that,  m 
some  countries  like  Great  Britain,  there  seems  to  be  no  land 
“ on  the  margin  of  use,”  no  “ no-rent  ” land.  Now  there 
may  be  no  land  for  which  no  rent  is  required  in  Great  Britain, 
but  such  a consideration  would  not  upset  the  theory  of  rent. 
The  British  market  is  served  by  lands  outside  Great  Britam , 
modern  means  of  transport  bring  into  competition  with 
British  grain  the  produce  of  every  habitable  continent,  so 
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that  the  margin  of  cultivation  for  the  British  market  may  be 
, in  L“st  Canada  or  Australia  or  the  Argentine  In 

Great  Britain,  where,  on  the  whole,  more 
^ are  anolied  and  a bigger  produce  per  acre  is  obtamed  than 

in  any^other  country,  the  margin  of  cultivation  would  be  an 
intend  not  an  extensive  one.  It  is  -t  howeve^  certain 
that  there  is  no  “ no-rent  land  in  Great  Britain.  Alt 
allowance  has  been  made  for  interest  “Pf 

in  permanent  improvements  on  many 

will  be  nothing  left  to  represent  payment  for  the  ongmal 

quauues  of  the  soil.”  /gam  land  does 

not  occur  in  compact  blocks  nicely  graded  Land  is  let 
farms  and  every  farm  includes  some  good  and  some  bad 
land  ’ Payment  is  made  at  the  rate  of  so  much  per  acre,  the 
acres  of  hid  land  paying  something  more  than  their  economic 
rent  the  good  acres  something  less.  Because  goo  an  a 
is  usually  ^combined  in  this  way,  it  is  possible  to  quote  a nor- 
' mal  “ rent  per  acre  ” for  a whole  district,  that  being  the  rate 

^ ■ rlhich  nfost  of  the  tenant-farmers  in  the  district  pay  for 

‘''Basu"rf  ■“  Productivity  ” for  Rent  Calculation  - It  must 
nofbe  forgotten  that  land  has  many  uses,  and  there  may 
be  several  “ margins,”  without  there  being  any  no-rent 
Ld  Land  may  be  “ marginal  ” for  building  purposes  and 
yet  give  a bigger  return  for  a given  expenditure  of  capita 
I^d  Tabor  thaf  the  same  extent  of  land  on  the  agrrcuUural 
margin  It  may  be  useless  for  agriculture  and  yet  have  a 
TXe  ior  port  In  England,  with  its  dense  popula  ion 
lome  use  Z be  found  for  most  land,  and  the  values  of  and 
for  different  uses  are  curiously  affected  by  the  desire  or  ari 
iTaterns^f  ostentation  or  sign  of  social  status^  rnore  whl 
often  be  paid  for  land  to  keep  it  idle,  in  the  form  of  a par 
than  would  be  paid  for  the  same  land  for  the 

growing  or  sheep-farming ; the  “pheasant  margm  maybe 

I higher  than  the  “ peasant  margin. 
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Finally,  we  have  seen  that  fertility  and  site-value  are 
relative  to  agricultural  science  and  the  means  of  transport. 
An  improvement  in  either  of  these  will  effect  a widespread 
c lange  in  the  relative  productivity  of  different  pieces  of  land. 
1 he  example  usually  quoted  is  the  new  value  for  wheat-grow- 
u Lg  given  to  sandy  soils  by  the  introduction  of  turnips  into  the 
rotation  of  crops.  Urban  site-values  in  the  United  States 
h ave  been  greatly  altered  in  recent  years  by  the  construction 
cE  electric  street  railways,  subways,  etc.  Science  is  con- 
s:antly  lessening  differences  and  redistributing  fertility  and 
ste-values.  But  differences  remain,  and  give  rise  to  eco- 
romic  rent,  and  the  Ricardian  theory,  in  spite  of  all  these 
c ualifications,  remains  important. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

RENT  {Continued) 


X 

“ Rent’’  Elements  in  Wages 


Complementary  Relationship  of  Productive  Agents.  Rent 
in  orZary  speech,  is  the  payment  made  for  the  use  of  real 
property.  We  have,  however,  seen  that  the  essential  charac- 
Sic  that  distinguishes  rent  from  other  forms  of  income  is 
“t  TL  outcome  of  differences  which  are  not  due  to 
Iwner  or  user,  and  are  therefore  independent  of  the  payment 
made  to  them.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  payer  of  rent 
there  is  no  difference  between  Land  and  the  other  agen  s o 
modu  tion.  Labor  and  Capital.  Farmers  regard  their  rent 
S a payment  that  must  be  made  if  they  are  to  carry  on  their 

business,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the 

for  labor,  or  interest  on  borrowed  capi  ah  ^anufactu 

regard  any  rent  they  pay  for  the  site  of  the  m - 

like  any  other  cost.  The  important  question  for  the  ^ 

preneur  is,  “ How  shall  I get  most  productive 

money?”  and  he  expends  his  resources  (derived  ultimately 

from  the  sale  of  his  products)  on  land,  labor,  “pital  a^ 

cording  as  each  increases  their  output. 
it  is  always  a matter  of  a httle  more  or  a little  If  * of^ch ; 
so  that  we  may  say,  if  we  like,_  that  it  is  their  ma^^ 
productivity  that  determines  his  employinent  of  the 
therefore  tteir  value.  From  this  point  of  view  there  is  no 
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c ifference  between  Land,  Labor,  and  Capital ; each  is  paid 
f )r  on  account  of  its  productivity,  and,  if  we  grant  the  rather 
1 irge  assumption  that  the  bargaining  powers  of  land-owners, 
\mrkers,  and  capitalists  are  equal,  we  may  say  that  each  is 
j aid  in  proportion  to  its  productivity,  i.e.  to  the  aid  it  gives 
i 1 the  production  of  value.  Land,  from  the  side  of  demand, 
i > simply  a requisite  of  production,  paid  for  in  accordance 
with  its  productivity.  It  is  on  the  side  of  supply  that  the 
( iifferences  between  land  and  the  other  agents  of  production 
(.ccur,  and  the  theory  of  rent  is  emphasized  most  by  those 
( conomists  who,  like  Ricardo,  approach  all  questions  of  value, 
including  the  value  of  the  agents  of  production,  from  the  side 

of  supply. 

Differential  Elements  in  Other  Incomes.  — Now  the  rent 
< )f  land  is  the  most  obvious,  but  not  the  only,  case  in  which 
i.n  income  is  derived  from  differences  in  the  productivity 
of  an  agent  of  production  which  are  not  due  to  the  persons 
’vho  supply  that  agent  of  production.  A similar  element  can 
l)e  discovered  in  incomes  derived  from  work  and  incomes  de- 
lved from  capital,  if  these  incomes  are  approached  from  the 
i-ame  side  as  Ricardo  approached  income  from  land,  namely, 
;he  side  of  supply.  The  phenomenon  of  economic  rent  is  most 
dearly  seen  in  the  case  of  land,  because  it  is  possible  to  find 
‘ no-rent  ” land,  on  the  “ margin  of  cultivation,”  which  shows 
ip  the  differential  productivity  of  “ rent  ” land.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  find  any  marginal  labor  or  capital,  but  it  is  quite 
easy  to  find  different  levels  of  productivity  in  labor  and 
:apital,  differences  which  are  not  due  to  the  persons  who 
supply  the  labor  or  capital,  any  more  than  differences  in  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  are  due  to  land-owners.  The  test  of  the 
existence  of  an  element  of  economic  rent  in  wages  and  profits 
is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  land  rent : Is  the  productivity 
of  the  agent  evoked  by  and  dependent  on  the  payment  for 

it,  or  is  it  unaffected  by  payment  ? 

Labor.  — The  case  of  labor  may  be  taken  first.  It  is  easy 
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to  find  mportant  cases  when  quantity  and  of  w^k 

are  almost  entirely  independent  of  the  Paynent jnade.  ^mus 
k t;urh  a case  The  great  quantity  or  fine  quahty  of  a gen 
ius-rtorkTs  not  evoked  by  the  amount  of  payment ; it  is 
due  to  the  ^tural  endowment  of  the  genius,  just  as  the  fine 

S of  the  products  of  Champagne  -eyards  >s  ^ 
natural  endowment.  In  most  professions  « a “ 

income  towards 

So  long  as  they  get  this  standard  mcome,  the 
of  the  profession  work  irrespective  of  payinent.  Their  mouve 
t interest  in  their  work ; the  best  work  is  done  for  the  sake 
of  the  work  Great  surgeons  may  charge  a thousand  doUars 

1-11  If  rniild  ffet  onlv  ten  dollars ; the  dinerence  is  a 

n ” W sLiety-s  valuadon  of 

between  the  great  surgeon’s  skill  and  the  mar^al  sur- 
eeon’s  skill  The  great  surgeon  takes  it  because  he  can  ge 
ft  but  he  Uorms  exactly  the  same  operadon  for  nothing  m 
the  publk  ^ MeUers  of  the  Civil  Service  of  the 
same  grade  do  not  all  do  the  same  amount  of  work , *ey 
receivf  the  same  pay,  and  one  never 
sneciallv  gifted  workers  among  them  demanding  p y 
rpropordon  to  their  productivity.  The  same  differences 

in  productivity,  without  differences  of 

among  manual  workers.  The  manual  worker  we  have  seen 

like  the  professional  man,  demands  his 

does  not  worry  much  about  anything  mor  , p y 

often  induce  him  to  increase  his  output  by,  say,  a sixtn  oy 

"arin  pay  of  only  a twelfth.  No  c^ss  of 

perhaps  is  indifferent  to  pay,  but  producdvity 

%^IriatioTs°  pri^uctivity  of  workers  are  as  great 

as  variations  in  the  productivity  of  land ; to  ^ 

the  former  are  as  little  influenced  by  the  prospect  of  pay 
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n lent  as  the  latter.  It  would  be  possible  to  frame  a Theory 

01  Wages  parallel  at  all  points  with  the  Theory  of  Rent. 

S ubsistence  wages  would  represent  the  margin  of  production , 
t le  return  equals  the  outlay  and  gives  no  surplus.  Most 

V orkers,  however,  receive  more  than  a bare  subsistence.  In 
one  class  of  cases  this  is  due  to  the  investment  of  capital  in 
t le  worker  in  the  form  of  special  training  j in  this  class 

V 'ages  correspond  to  the  rent  of  farms  on  which  there  has 
teen  a large  capital  outlay  in  permanent  improvements, 
producing  a return  apart  from  and  above  any  “economic 
rmt.”  In  another  class  a surplus  of  wages  over  subsistence 
ii  earned  because  the  natural  endowment  of  the  workers  is 
€ xceptional ; such  incomes  have  been  called  “ Rent  of  Ability, 

2 nd  correspond  to  fertility  rent  in  the  case  of  land.  There 
ii  a third  class  whose  wages  have  an  element  corresponding 
to  site  rents  in  the  case  of  land.  This  is  the  case  of  workers 
\rho  owe  the  surplus  of  the  incomes  over  subsistence  to  re- 
striction of  their  number,  owing  to  class  distinctions,  monop- 
('ly  of  educational  opportunity,  and  similar  causes.  The 
“cost  of  production”  of  a doctor  is  not  very  much  greater 
than  the  “ cost  of  production  ” of  a janitor;  allowance  must 
lie  made  for  the  capital  expenditure  on  the  doctor’s  training, 
l)ut  after  interest  on  that  expenditure  has  been  allowed  for, 

■ here  remains  a great  disparity  of  income.  This  disparity 
' vould  seem  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  though  there  are  any 

lumber  of  people  with  brains  enough  to  make  doctors  as 
good  as  the  average  practitioner,  only  a small  proportion 
of  them  have  the  opportunity  of  a medical  training,  so  that 
he  supply  of  doctors  is,  compared  with  the  supply  of  janitors, 
mall.  Such  a theory  of  wages,  reached  by  approaching  the 
problem  of  the  value  of  different  kinds  of  labor,  from  the  side 
)f  supply,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  Marginal  Productivity 
jxplanation  of  wages ; it  is  at  least  as  successful  in  bringing 
)ut  the  socially  important  influences  on  wages.  It  directs 
ittention  to  the  inequality  of  social  opportunity  which  is 
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the  chief  cause  of  inequaUty  of  income, 
that  much  work  — including  most  of  the  work  that  requires 
hf  finest  and  rarest  qualities -is  done  from  no  economic 
r^otive  at  all,  but  in  return  for  the  interest  and  pleasure  of 
the  work,  or  from  a sense  of  duty. 

II 

“Rent  ” Elements  in  Profits  and  Interest 

Capital.  — Different  levels  of  productivity  can  be  found 
in  tfe  case  of  capital  also,  equally  unaffected  by  payment. 

The  capital  invested  in  land  in  so-called  “ 
provements,  once  it  has  been  so  invested,  gives  a return 
Led  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  rent  of  the  land  itself. 
The  usage  of  ordinary  speech  which  applies  the  term  ren 
L the  paWnt  for  any  form  of  real  property  has  a gjd  e ^ 
nomic  basis.  Drainage  schemes,  roads,  fences  buildings  are 
all  like  agricultural  land  in  this,  that  their  value  depends  on 
the  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  not  mce  versa.  Whe 
English  agricultural  rents  fell  after  1879  the  fa  was  no 
confined  to  “ economic  ” rent ; it  extended  “ j 
derived  from  permanent  improvements  of  lan_  ’ . / 

plant  of  an  old  firm  often  affords  an  income  indistinguishable 

Lm  rent.  The  income  it  affords  depends  on  the  Pt'“ 
its  product;  if  the  price  is  high,  it  will  make  a big  inco 
for  L owner,  but  if  prices  fall  it  is  not  withdrawn  from  use. 
It  will  remain  in  use  so  long  as  the  price  affords  any  surplus 
over  the  bare  expenses  of  labor,  material,  an  wear 
tear.  When  only  the  ordinary  bare  expenses  are  made  by 
the  sale  of  the  product,  it  may  be  called  _ capital  on  t 

margin  of  production,”  or  “ no  interest  t r>  tn  all 

Rent  Element  in  Fixed  Investments.— The  return  to  all 

fixed  capital,  if  a short  period  is  under  consideration,  partakes 

of  the  nature  of  economic  rent,  t.e.  it  depends  on  prices,  no 
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p ices  on  it.  In  the  long  run  the  price  of  the  product  has  to 
a ford  interest  on  the  capital,  or  investment  in  the  mdustry 
will  cease;  similarly  a rise  in  prices  follow'ed  by  a rise  m the 
r<  turn  to  capital  already  in  the  industry  will  m the  long  run 
a :tract  new  capital  into  the  industry ; t.ut  a fall  m prices 
reducing  interest  can  seldom  affect  the  supply  of  capital  m 
a a industry  for  some  time,  and  new  capital  cannot  be  put 
into  an  industry  the  moment  a rise  takes  place.  There  is 
an  interval  while  plant  in  existence  is  wearing  out  or  new 
riant  is  being  constructed;  in  that  interval  earning  of  the 
r lant  in  existence  depend  on  prices ; the  owners  of  that  plant 
are  like  land-owners,  they  do  not  control  the  productivity 
cf  their  property;  if  prices  are  low,  their  property  brings 
t hem  in  nothing,  if  high  it  brings  them  in  much.  The  profits 
and  losses  of  business  enterprise  are  due  largely  to  fluctua- 
1 ions  in  the  earnings  of  invested  capital  in  this  interval  be- 
1 ween  the  change  in  the  demand  for  the  products  of  the  capital 
j,nd  the  adjustment  of  the  supply  of  capital  to  the  changed 
demand.  We  have  said  that  in  the  long  run  the  price  paid 
or  the  services  of  an  industry  has  to  cover  interest  at  the 
average  rate  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  industry,  or  new 
•apital  will  be  diverted  from  the  industry  and  the  supply  ot 
ts  services  curtailed.  Where,  however,  the  original  cost  of 
:he  plant  of  an  industry  is  high  in  proportion  to  the  working 
expenses,  and  the  plant  takes  a long  time  to  wear  out,  the 
long  run  ” may  have  to  be  a very  long  run  indeed  for  supply 
to  be  affected,  and  the  “ short  run,”  during  which  the  re- 
turn to  the  capital  is  governed  by  the  same  influences  as  t e 
return  to  land,  may  be  a long  period  of  time.  There  are 
railways  still  working  that  have  paid  no  dividend  for  a genera- 

tion 

Invested  capital,  then,  like  land,  has  different  levels  of 
productivity,  independently  of  payment.  There  is  reason 
also  to  believe  that  the  flow  of  new  cajiital,  from  which  re- 
placements and  additions  to  invested  capital  are  made. 
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includes  elements  which  are  not  influenced  by  the  rate  o 
interest ; in  the  last  paragraph  we  were  considering  capita 
in  an  industry,  in  this  we  consider  the  supply  of  capital  as 
a whole.  The  three  chief  sources  of  the  accumulation  of 
capital,  we  saw,  are  the  savings  of  prudent  people,  who  wis 
to  provide  for  future  contingencies,  the  increase  of  business 
capital  by  men  who  never  draw  out  from  their  businesses  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  full  amount  of  the  year  s earnings 
and  the  “ savings  ” of  men  so  rich  that  they  cannot  spend 
their  whole  income.  Now  the  action  ot  all  these  classes  is 
of  the  nature  of  habit  or  social  instinct  rather  than  reasoned 
calculation,  and  will  not  be  affected  by  a change  in  the  rate 
of  interest.  So  far  as  the  first  class  does  calculate  exact  y 
what  they  will  want  in  the  future,  a fall  m the  rate  of  interest 
will,  as  Dr.  Marshall  points  out,  lead  them  to  save  more, 
since  larger  savings  now  are  needed  to  give,  at  the  lower 

rate  of  interest,  the  required  income  m the 
second  class  either  adopt  a conventional  standard  of  ex- 
penditure and  leave  in  their  businesses  all  that  is  over,  how- 
ever much  it  may  be,  once  this  conventional  expenditure 
has  been  met ; or  they  are  anxious  to  get  rich  quick,  cut 
their  personal  expenditure  down  to  a minimum,  and  save 
as  much  as  they  possibly  can,  whatever  the  rate  of  interest 
The  third  class  can  hardly  help  saving.  ^ It  is  true  that  the 
rate  of  interest  controls  the  supply  of  capital  m any  parUcular 
industry,  it  is  not  true  that  it  is  the  determining  influence  m 

the  supply  of  capital  as  a whole. 

Significance  of  Ricardian  Theory.  - The  difference,  then, 
between  the  return  to  land  and  the  return  to  [abor  and  to 
capital  is  not  so  great  as  Ricardo  suggested.  The  Ricardian 
analysis  of  rent  can  be  applied  to  wages  and  to  profits  an 
interest.  The  difference  between  land,  labor,  and  capital 
in  this  respect  is  one  of  degree  only.  There  ts  a difference. 
It  is  not,  to  repeat,  on  the  side  of  demand;  the  demand  or 
all  three  agents  of  production  is  due  to  the  assistance  they 
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g ive  to  production,  and  the  payment  that  will  be  offered  will 
tmd  to  be  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  that  assistance. 

1 'he  difference  is  on  the  side  of  supply  and  amounts  to  this, 
t aat  the  supply  of  different  kinds  of  land  is  much  less  under 
ttie  control  of  man  than  the  supply  of  different  kinds  of 
1 ibor  or  capital ; it  is  more  difficult  to  increase  the  supply 
( f land  for  a particular  use  than  it  is  to  adjust  the  supply  of 
labor  or  capital  to  a change  in  the  demand  for  them.  The 
lise  of  each  new  generation  gives  an  opportunity  for  the 
] eadjustment  of  the  supply  of  labor  to  changing  needs,  and 
1 his  readjustment  is  always  going  on ; in  much  the  same  way 
ihe  constant  wearing  out  of  capital  and  the  accumulation 
of  new  capital  enables  a constant  readjustment  in  the  applica- 
: ion  of  capital  to  changing  needs.  But  the  difference  is  one 
I )f  degree  only ; the  supply  of  labor  and  capital  are  not  en- 
irely  under  the  control  of  their  owners,  the  supply  of  land 
s not  entirely  out  of  the  control  of  man.  “ Capital  ” merges 
nto  land  in  practice ; an  expenditure  of  capital  on  transport 
s equivalent  to  increasing  the  supply  of  land,^  and  there  is 
i continuous  gradation  from  the  return  to  an  investment  of 
;apital  on  a drainage  scheme,  which  is  indistinguishable  from 
and  rent,  to  the  extra  return  on  capital  invested  in  a stock 
Df  mourning  goods  when  a death  in  the  royal  family  creates 
a sudden  demand  for  them.  In  each  case  the  return  depends 
on  the  price,  the  price  does  not  depend  on  the  cost  of  the 
capital ; in  the  case  of  the  drainage  scheme  that  will  always 
be  the  case,  since  drainage  schemes  last  as  long  as  land ; in 
the  case  of  the  stock  of  mourning  goods  the  differential  value 
soon  disappears,  since  the  supply  of  mourning^  goods  lends 
itself  easily  to  rapid  expansion  and  contraction  to  meet 
changes  in  demand.  In  fact  the  Ricardian  Theory  of  Rent 
is  not  so  much  a new  explanation  of  land  incomes,  as  a new  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  distribution  as  a whole. 

Value-output  and  Rent.  — There  is  another  aspect  of 
rent  of  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  society.  The 
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on  the  Bowery.  The  . u is  productivity 

not  necessarily  the  same  thing  as  p , and  labor 

of  value,  not  productivity  of  wealth.  ^ P 

1 j ^1.^  Avenue  site  brmg  m a bigger  remru 

because  more  hats  are  proau  +v,qti  tVip  same  hat 

each  hat  produced  has  a greater  value 

would  have  if  anywhere 
Fifth"^^^^^^  oners’ 

shops  command  a high  rent.  ^ 

Artificial  Scarcity  and  Rent,  ry  limita- 

we  have  considered,  the  payment  of  rent  is  due  to  toe  lim 

msimms 

e^eptional  ability  commands  exceptional 
changes  in  demand ; the  scarcity  has  been  aue 
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yond  the  control  of  any  individual.  A definition  of  rent  that 
would  cover  all  the  cases  considered  so  far  is,  “ Rent  is  the 
payment  made  for  an  agent  of  production  which  has  a scarcity 
value  due  not  to  the  owner  or  user  of  the  agent,  but  to  natural 
or  social  causes  beyond  any  individual’s  control.”  Scarcity, 
however,  may  be  artificial ; the  supply  of  a commodity  or 
a service  may  be  deliberately  restricted  when  the  supply  can 
be  controlled.  When  this  is  done,  the  commodity  or  service 
will  acquire  a scarcity  value ; the  capital  and  labor  employed 
in  supplying  it  will  have  produced  an  amount  of  value  greater 
than  that  produced  by  the  same  amount  of  capital  and  labor 
employed  in  a market  where  suppliers  compete  and  do  not 
limit  supply.  Now  “ rent,”  Ricardo  says,  “ is  always  the 
difference  between  the  produce  obtained  by  the  employment 
of  two  equal  quantities  of  capital  and  labor.”  Scarcity  and 
monopoly  values  of  all  sorts,  then,  are  akin  to  Ricardian  rent. 
The  motive  of  artificial  limitations  of  the  supply  of  anything 
is  to  secure  on  the  capital  and  labor  supplying  it  a higher 
return  than  could  be  obtained  if  the  supply  were  not  so  limited. 
The  test  of  Ricardian  rent  can  be  applied  to  scarcity  and 
monopoly  incomes ; the  output  of  the  capital  and  labor  em- 
ployed in  one  of  these  monopolies  is  not  proportionate  to  the 
payment  for  the  product  and  will  not  be  checked  if  the  price 
falls ; it  may  even  be  increased,  since  at  lower  prices  a larger 
output  will  be  needed  to  secure  the  same  total  profit.  A 
large  part  of  profits,  therefore,  are  similar  in  their  nature  to 
rent ; for,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter  XVIII,  in  modern  business 
restrictions  on  competition  play  an  important  part  in  the 
creation  of  profits. 

Ill 

Social  Implications  of  the  Ricardian  Theory  of  Rent 

Rent  as  a Stimulus  to  Production.  — The  social  impor- 
tance of  the  Ricardian  Theory  of  Rent  should  by  this  time 
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be  clear.  It  points  us  to  a distinction  in  income  between 
those  elements  which  evoke  and  stimulate  production  and 
those  which  do  not.  The  owners  of  the  agents  of  production 
can  get  for  the  use  of  those  agents  payinent  in  proportion 
to  their  productivity,  and  their  productivity  is  all  that  con- 
cerns the  entrepreneur  who  uses  them.  Society  is  concerned 
with  the  further  question,  how  much  of  these  payments  affects 
productivity  — to  what  extent  is  the  output  of  the  agents  of 
production  unaffected  by  the  amount  of  payment  ? Ricardo 
showed  that  the  productivity  of  land  was  largely  independent 
of  the^payment  made  for  land ; we  have  seen  that  to  a slighter 
degree  the  productivity  of  labor  and  capital  is  independent 
of  payment ; to  use  Dr.  Marshall’s  phrase,  wages  and  profits 
as  well  as  rent  contain  elements  which  are  not  part  of  “ the 
necessary  supplv  price  ” of  labor  and  capital,  that  is  to  say, 
are  not  payments  that  society  must  keep  up  if  it  is  not  to 
check  production.  The  distinction  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  framing  a general  social  policy.  The  policy  of 
laissez-faire  and  the  rigid  maintenance  of  the  so-called  Rights 
of  Property”  were  based  on  the  view  that  all  payments  evoked 
a response  m production,  and  that  competition  kept  the  ps^y" 
ment  of  every  agent  and  every  individual  that  contributed 
to  production  somewhere  near  subsistence  level.  The  Ricar- 
dian analysis  of  distribution  indicates  how  large  is  the  pro- 
portion of  the  flow  of  wealth  which  could  be  diverted  from  its 
present  recipients  without  at  all  affecting  the  volume  of  the 
flow  of  wealth.  The  distinction  he  points  us  to,  between 
income  that  does  and  income  that  does  not  evoke  produc- 
tion, must  be  a deciding  consideration  in  any  judgment  on 
the  economy  of  the  present  economic  organization  as  a whole. 

The  “ Single-Tax.”  — A practical  use  of  the  distinction 
can  be  made  in  taxation.  Taxes  may  be  regarded  as  the 
price  paid  for  the  services  of  the  State ; they  cannot,  however, 
be  charged  to  individual  citizens  in  proportion  to  benefits 
received;  the  State  therefore  levies  payment  on  the  whole 
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community,  on  principles  of  practical 
han  of  abstract  justice.  It  is  suggested  t . similar 

or  ZductWe  power  which  is  not  due  to  the  efforts  or  sacrifices 
S rren^^^^^  and  which  will  not  be  a|cte  b^a  reduc- 
4.-  t’m  fViP  navment  The  followers  of  Henry  Ueorge  g 
urth  r ai^  a«e  a single  tax  on  the  rent  of  land  on  the 

Sound  that  rents,  not  being  the  creation  f ^ 
fhould  not  be  the  property  of  any  individual,  but  o the  Sme. 

Ohiections  — In  its  extreme  form  there  are  gr  J 

tions^o  this  proposal.  Though  no  individual  may  have 

created  the  rent-producing  capacity  of  land  by  ^ 

great  many  individuals  have  paU  for  that  capacity  with 
n"e  of  their  labor.  Society  has  allowed  rents  to  be 
treated  as  an  ordinary  investment ; the  State  has  given  no 
warning  that  it  regards  the  investment  of  *5^  “ 
anv  wav  diSerent  from  the  investment  of  $5<^  “ 

States  or  Railway  bonds,  and  to  subject  a man  s mconi 
r snecial  tax  merely  because  he  put  his  money  into  land  m- 
stead  of  into  government  or  Railway  bonds,  may  be  expedien 
and  may  evL  be  necessary,  but  has  no  basis  m ^stice 
Further  rents  are  capitalized  every  time  the  property  that 
Lids  them  changes  hands,  and  the  present  receivers  of  rente 
Se  frequently  receiving  only  the  current  average  ^ 
interest  on  their  investment ; as  we  have  seen  all  along,  from 
ae  pit  of  view  of  the  individual  investor  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction between  rent,  wages,  and  interest.  Mo^^ove^’ 
rent  of  land,  as  the  term  is  used  in  ordinary  speech,  is 
‘lonomic  ’rent  ” ; a large  part  of  it  is  interest^ 

^ embodied  in  permanent  improvements  of  the_  land,  and  m 

H practice  it  is  extremely  difficult,  sometimes 

Economic  rent,  again,  is  not  confined  to  ^ ’ 

wages,  fees,  and  salaries,  to  some  extent,  and  profits  to  a ve  y 
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large  extent,  include  elements  indistinguishable  m Pn^-iple 
from  Ricardo’s  rent.  Finally,  it  taxes  are  the  price  paid  fo 
the  State’s  services,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  w^e  to  exempt 
from  all  payment  any  citizen  who  benefits  by  those  services, 
as  would  be  done  if  Henry  George’s  proposals  were  adopted , 
taxes  are  the  chief  source  of  an  interest  m politics  and  the 
chief  stimulus  to  a sense  of  political  responsibility. 

Economic  Rent  and  Fiscal  PoUcy.  — In  spite  of  these 
difficulties  in  its  application,  the  distinction  between  economic 
rent  and  other  kinds  of  income  is  of  unportance  to  finance 
ministers.  It  must  always  be  a principal  aim  of  soun 
taxation  to  raise  the  money  needed  without  checking  the  pr^ 
duction  of  wealth,  and  this  aim  can  be  attained  only  by  con- 
centrating new  taxation  on  the  rent  elements  of  private 
income;  these  elements  are  payments  for  productive  powem 
which  are  not  evoked  by  payment,  and  which  therefore  w 
not  be  checked  by  taxation ; the  other  elements  evoked 
by  payment  and  will  be  checked  by  taxation.  The  least 
aLunt  of  interference  with  legitimate  ei^ectations  is  in- 
volved by  appropriating  rents  in  capitahzed  form  by  a tax 
on  unearned  increments  and  taxes  on  inheritance.  Land  is 
not  the  only  form  of  property  subject  to  unearned 
just  as  land-rent  is  not  the  only  form  of  mcome  that  con- 
tains an  element  of  economic  rent ; but,  unfortunately  for  the 
owners  of  the  land  of  a country  at  the  time  when  the  taxarion 

of  unearned  increment  is  first  introduced,  land  is  e 
property  on  which  unearned  increment  can  be  most  easily 
letTctl,  measured,  and  taxed.  The  profits  of  speculation 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  are  just  as  much  unearned  as  t 
increment  in  the  value  of  urban  building  sites;  unlike  the 
profits  of  speculation  on  produce  markets,  they  represent 
no  service  to  society ; and,  in  amount,  they  must  be  as  gre 
as  the  unearned  increment  on  land ; but  they  are  no  so  easy 
to  “ get  at  ” as  the  unearned  increment  on  land.  As  tne  re- 
quireLnts  of  the  modern  State  grow,  then  we  may  expect 
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a ttempts  to  concentrate  taxation  more  and  more  on  economic 
rmt  of  all  forms,  wherever  it  can  be  detected,  and  on  the  large 
iicomes  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  contain  the  biggest 
dement  of  economic  rent.  And  the  tendency  is  expedient, 
s ince  it  is  the  only  way  of  raising  additional  taxation  without 
( becking  the  increase  in  wealth.  If  we  take  into  considera- 
lion  the  existing  inequalities  of  wealth,  it  has  an  additional 
justification,  as  tending  in  a slight  degree  to  correct  those 
i nequalities ; the  injustice  of  selecting  one  class  of  mvestments 
j or  heavier  taxation  than  the  rest  may  be  added  to  the  list  ot 
; nconveniences  which  arise  from  the  incessant  conflict  between 
he  rights  of  private  property  and  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


THE  STATE  AND  THE  ECONOMIC  ORGANIZATION 


Private  Property  and  Freedom  of  Enterprise 

The  State  and  Economic  Organization. -- The  economic 
organization  that  we  have  been  studying  is  distmct  from  the 
political  organization  of  society,  and  largely  independent  of 
it.  Economic  relations  overstep  political  boundaries  and 
have  become  world-wide,  while  States  are  relatively  local; 
commerce  is  cosmopolitan,  while  States  are,  roughly  spea  ng, 
national.  The  economic  organization  achieved  this  independ- 
ence in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  States,  which  sought  durmg  the 
period  of  the  Mercantile  System  to  control  the  flow  of  trade 
and  the  distribution  of  labor  and  capital  among  different 
employments.  Adam  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations  showed  that 
the  State,  at  any  rate  in  the  United  Kingdom,  had  failed  m 
this  endeavor.  The  law  hampered,  but  did  not  direct  industry 
and  commerce ; the  organization  of  industry  and  exchange  and 
the  distribution  of  the  product  were  settled  by  contracts 
between  individuals,  and  controlled  by  forces  other  than  the 
laws  of  Parliament  and  the  executive  powers  of  the  Sovereign. 
To-day,  as  in  Adam  Smith’s  time,  the  State  has  only  a sub- 
ordinate influence  over  the  organization  of  production  and  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  The  organization  is  much  the  same 
in  countries  in  which  the  form  of  State  varies,  and  we  have  been 
able  to  study  the  economic  organization  so  far  without  tak- 
ing account  of  the  political  organization.  While,  however, 
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economic  and  political  organizations  are  distinct,  there  is 
no  -hing  in  the  nature  of  either  of  them  to  prevent  the  State 
frem  Ldertaking  economic  operaUons  W*nle  economic 
or  'anization  and  poUtical  organization  are  largely  independen 
of' each  other,  the  degree  of  their  independence 
tune  to  time  and  from  State  to  State,  and  is  never  complete 
Z t^o  react  on  each  other,  and  wide  differences  of  opinion 
65  ist  as  to  the  proper  relation  between  them.  It  is  necessary 
tferefore  to  consider,  however  briefly,  what  are  the  relations 
brtween  the  State  and  the  economic  orgamzation  to-day,  an 
t<  examine  the  policy  of  which  the  existing  arrangement  is 

‘'  xh^’Seenth  Century  View. -During  the  nineteenth 
century  the  view  of  the  relation  of  the  State  to  economic 

0 -ganiLtion  that  had  most  influence  was  the  view  that  they 
siLld  be  as  distinct  and  independent  as  possible.  ^ 
oDsolete  and  hurtful  character  of  the  State-regulation  exist- 
ii  ig  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  discredited  State-regulatio 
as  such;  Adam  Smith  had  shown  that  the  organization  o 

1 idustry  and  commerce  was  a spontaneous  thing  ^tle 

<r  noting  to  the  direct  action  of  the  State,  and  that  it  ha 
ii  it  a sort  of  self-regulating  principle,  which 
necessary  for  the  State  to  interfere  m the  pubhc  interpt. 
This  self-regulating  principle  is  the  action  of 

belief  in  its  benefleent  effects  ‘ was  the  m^inspnng  of  the 
■ uovement  to  “ free  ” industry  and  commerce  from  all  State 
‘interference,”  and  is  the  ground  of  most  opposition  to 
itate-regulation  to-day.  Although  an  elaborate  system  rf 
aws  and  administrative  machinery  regulates  indus  ry  y 
1 tL  movement  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  for  the 
ibolition  of  the  obsolete  system  of  State-regulation  havmg 
bL  succeeded  in  the  second  half  by  a movement  to  impose 

. “All  systems  either  of  preference  or  restraint,  therefore,  being 
pletely  ?a£n  away,  the  obvious  and  staple  system  of  naturd  liberty  establishes 
itself  of  its  own  accord.”  - Wealth  of  Nations,  Bk.  IV.  ch.  ix. 
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new  regulations  adapted  to  the  new  condhions  of  industir  - 
society*  still  relies  on  competition,  rather  than  on  direct 
State^action,  to  secure  harmony  between  private  and  public 
interests.  The  organization  of  producUon  is  on  the  w o e 
effected  by  free  contracts  between  mdividuals,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  product  is  left  by  the  State  to  be  determmed 
by  the  bargaining  of  the  individuals  who  directly  or  mdirectly 

‘“■xirpbbent  bocTsystem.  - The  present  social  system  in 
regard  to  economic  activities  is  based  on  two  institutions, 
fLerly  and  freedom  of  enterpise.  By  the  institution  of 
mopertb  (or  private  wealth)  society  allows^  a person  the 

LcLive  use  and  control,  and  even  the  ^jbebt^^^^ 

of  any  wealth  that  person  may  acquire ; by  freedom  of  enter 

prise  society  allows  a person  to  seek  wealth  m any  way  that 
person  chooses.  There  are  limits  bo*  to  the  "g^ts  of  pro^ 
bty  and  to  freedom  of  enterprise  embodied  in  the  law , t 
more  obvious  forms  of  theft  and  violence  are  excluded  from 
freedom  of  enterprise,  and  taxation  is  an  obvious  encroach- 
ment on  the  exclusive  control  of  wealth  by  individuals.  SuU, 
the  portion  of  the  economic  field  over  which  property  rights 

and  freedom  of  enterprise  do  not  operate  is 
with  the  portion  over  which  they  do  operate ; Ae  pesumption 
in  the  case  of  any  form  of  wealth  is  always  that  f ow«er 
has  the  absolute  control  of  it,  At  presurnptwn  in  the  case 
of  any  trade  is  always  that  any  individual  is  free  to  enter  it. 
The  nature  of  these  institutions  is  brought  out  by  a com- 
parison with  medieval  society,  in  which  the  idea  that  any 
individual  should  have  exclusive  control  of  land  or  freedom 
to  enter  any  trade  or  occupation  he  liked  would  have  been 
thought  ridiculous.  Property,  that  is,  the  exclusive  us 
of  wealth,  is  the  prize  offered  by  society  to  mduce  mdividuals 
to  compete  in  producing  wealth;  freedom  of  enterprise  is 
the  device  on  which  society  reUes  to  insure  that  no  one  shall 
acquire  wealth  without  competition. 
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Contract.  — The  economic  organiaation  is  built  up  by  tte 
fr<  e enterprise  of  individuals  seeking  wealth.  Each  is  free 
so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  and  with  “^ain  exceptions 
to  be  mentioned  later  — to  apply  his  labor  or  his  land  or 
capital  to  any  branch  of  production  and  in  any  way  he  th 
b(st;  each  is  left  by  society  to  get  in  return,  by  bargaining 
w lut  interference  of  the  State,  what  share  he  -n  «f  the 
n,  oduct.  Economic  relations  depend,  according  to  the  theory 
ol  the  present  organization,  not  on  status  but  on  contract. 

T he  State  may  lay  down  conditions,  which  must  be  comphed 
wUh  before  it  will  enforce  any  contract,  and  some  contract, 
such  as  a gambling  debt,  it  may  refuse  to  enforce  at  all, 
bit  it  does  not  ordain  what  shall  be  P™'““d  or  who  shall 
produce,  nor  does  it  decide  how  the  product  shall  be  divided , 
il  does  not  as  a rule  fix  prices  or  wages,  the  rate  of  inter 
or  the  amount  of  rent,  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  does  it 

0-..-Th,  W.C..„  .J.. 

[ rodKti™  wi.-,  ft"  s”*  “ 

I urooses  to  apply  their  labor  or  their  capital  or  their  land,  is 
uM  value.  Value,  we  have  seen,  depends  on  the  re  ation 
< f supply  to  demand.  When  the  value  of  a thing  goes  up,  it 
i adicates  either  that  the  demand  has  increased,  or  that  Ae 
, upply  has  faUen  off,  and  in  either  case  that  more  is  wanted , 
;hr4her  value  offers  to  producers  higher  remuneration, 
and  it  is  assumed  that  under  a system  of  free  enterpn^in- 
, lividuals  can  be  relied  on  to  increase  the  supply.  When 
he  value  of  a thing  falls,  it  indicates  either  that  the  demand 
las  fallen  off  or  that  the  supply  is  m excess,  in  either  case 
-hat  less  is  wanted;  it  is  assumed  that  the  fall  m value  w 
warn  people  to  apply  their  productive  powers  to 
and  so  check  the  supply.  Society  - smce  normally  t makes 
no  other  provision  for  directing  its  productive  forces  -- 
assumes  that  value  is  an  adequate  indicator  of  wants,  and  that 
with  this  automatic  indicator  nothing  further  is  required  to 
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secure  the  most  economic  application  of  productive  forces  to 

^^Regulatory  Effect  of  Competition.  — For  regulation  of 
production  and  distribution  in  the  public  interest,  society 
relies  on  competition.  We  have  already  examined  competition 
in  Chapter  VI.  We  saw  there  that  it  works  in  two  directions. 
Trades,  firms,  and  individuals  compete  to  sell  their  product  or 
the  productive  powers  of  their  land,  labor,  or  capital;  they 
compete  for  custom,  which  means  for  a share  of  the  wealth  of 
society  in  exchange  for  what  they  have  to  offer.  Similar  y 
individuals,  firms,  and  trades  compete  to  huy;  they  compete 
with  one  another  in  offering  of  their  wealth  for  the  fimshed 
or  partly  finished  products  of  industry  or  the  productive 
powers  of  land,  labor,  and  capital.  The  competition  to  sell 
tends  to  keep  down  prices,  and  also  wages,  interest,  and  rent, 
which  are  the  price  paid  for  the  services  of  labor,  capital, 
and  land ; it  tends  to  force  prices  down  to  cost  of  production, 
and  this  effect  of  competition  is  the  chief  influence  on  which 
society  relies  to  protect  the  consumer  against  exploitation. 
The  competition  to  buy  tends  to  force  prices  and  wages, 
interest,  and  rent  up ; and  this  effect  of  competition  is  the 
influence  on  which  society  rehes  to  secure  fair  treatment  of 
the  producer  and  a just  distribution  between  different  kinds 
of  producers  and  between  the  different  agents  of  production. 
If  any  trade  or  class  of  producers  is  getting  more  than  it 
ought,  the  high  value  of  its  product  is  expected,  under  the 
system  of  free  enterprise,  to  attract  competition,  which  will 
force  it  to  accept  less ; if  any  is  getting  less  than  it  ought,  the 
low  value  of  its  product  is  relied  on  to  check  production,  divert 
labor  and  capital  elsewhere,  and  so  force  up  the 
product  and  the  remuneration  derived  from  it.  All  are 
compelled  by  the  fear  that  their  competitors  will  undersell 
them  constantly  to  adopt  the  latest  methods  and  equipment. 
At  the  same  time  an  incentive  to  make  experiments  and  dis- 
cover  improved  methods  exists  in  the  higher  margin  o 
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piofits  which  the  innovator  draws  in  the  interval  between 
tt  e first  application  of  the  new  method,  while  prices  are  at 
tleir  old  level,  and  its  general  adoption,  when  the  reduced 
c(st  of  production  all  round  brings  prices  down._  In  the 
Ic  ng  run,  however,  competition  gives  the  benefit  of  improved 
ir  ethods  to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  reduced  prices ; ^ an 
si  ice  competition  to  sell  is  usually  stronger  than  competition 
to  buy,  the  free  play  allowed  by  society  to  competition  works 

0 1 the  whole  in  the  interest  of  the  pubhe  as  consuiners  rather 
t]ian  as  producers.  Because  society  normally  rehes  m this 
V ay  on  competition  for  regulation  of  production  and  dis- 
tibution,  the  phrase  “ the  present  competitive  system  is  a 
ji  ist  description  of  the  present  economic  organizaUon. 

II 

1 legulation  and  Supersession  of  Freedom  of  Enterprise  by  the 

State 

State  Interference  and  the  Producer.  - Experience,  how- 
(ver,  has  shown  that  society  cannot,  without  bad  results, 
have  production  and  distribution  entirely  to  the  regulating 
i ^ifluence  of  competition.  There  has  been  a steady  growth  o 
< Itate  interference  with  industry  ever  since  the  doctrme  ot 
] loninterference  was  first  promulgated.  In  the  early  factories 
rompetition,  coupled  with  the  defenseless  condition  of  the 
workers,  tended  to  make  the  worst  conditions  of  employment 
: nto  the  standard  conditions.  The  abandonment  of  samtary 
conditions,  hours  of  work,  speed  of  work,  exposure  to  ns 
)f  accident  from  machinery,  and  the  age  of  the  workers  to  the 
•egulation  of  competition,  made  hells  of  mines  and  factones, 
md  compelled  the  State  to  interfere  in  defiance  of  any  economic 
Drinciples ; conditions  in  domestic  workshops  were  probably 
just  as  bad,  but  the  evils  were  not  so  obvious  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  dealt  with  social  evils  not  when 
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they  became  acute,  but  only  when  they  achieved  notoriety. 
Hence  arose  Factory  Legislation,  “ that  first  conscious  and 
methodical  reaction  of  society  against  the  spontaneously 
developed  form  of  the  process  of  production,”  as  Marx  calls 
it.  Conditions  of  employment  are  now  regulated  by  the 
State  in  innumerable  ways ; the  contract  of  employment  has 
become  a “ conditioned  ” contract,  a contract,  that  is  to  say, 
which  the  State  will  not  recognize  and  enforce,  unless  it 
complies  with  certain  conditions  laid  down  in  statutes  — as 
to  sanitation,  ventilation,  fencing  of  machinery,^  hours  ot 
work,  age  of  the  workers,  and  in  some  cases  medical  myecUon, 
and  even  wages.  This  interference  by  the  State  does  not 
supersede  private  enterprise,  and  does  not  abolish  competition ; 
it  merely  places  limits  on  the  freedom  of  private  enterprise 
and  imposes  some  limiting  conditions  on  competition.  I he 
difference  between  the  unregulated  factory  industry  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century  and  the  regulated  industry  of  to-day 
is  the  same  as  the  difference  between  a fight  in  the  street  and 

a fight  in  the  ring  under  Queensberry  rules. 

State  Interference  and  the  Consumer.  Just  as  the  btate 
has  been  forced  to  interfere  with  freedom  of  enterprise  and 
regulate  or  supplement  competition  in  the  interest  of  pro- 
ducers, so  it  has  been  forced  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  consumers. 
Normally  society  leaves  the  quality  of  commodities  to  be 
maintained  by  competition,  the  theory  being  that  consumers 
will  exercise  a sound  judgment  and  purchase  the  products  ot 
those  firms  that  give  the  best  quahty  at  a givp  price.  In 
practice  consumers  do  not  always  percise  this  judgment; 
they  consider  price  rather  than  quality,  often  they  have  not 
the  knowledge  needed  to  judge  quahty,  and  the  effect  ot 
competition  is  at  least  as  often  to  beat  quahty  down  as  to 
maintain  it  and  reduce  price.  The  State  has  therefore  impose 
a sort  of  minimum  quahty  in  the  case  of  certain  services. 
Freedom  of  enterprise  in  the  medical  and  legal  professions  is 
restricted,  and  those  only  are  allowed  to  practice  who  have 
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satsfied  the  conditions  as  to  training, 
prcLsslal  associations  to  whom  the  State  has 

state  is  imitating  the  mediaeval  “ 

th<  same  device  with  the  same  object  by  mt  g 

regulation  of  the  crafts  to  privileged  I"  tbe  c 

the  chief  articles  of  food  the  State  bas  ^ogulated  then  y 

Prre  Food  Laws,  and  inspects  them  to  see^that  they  a 

L consumption  and  that  they  are  what  they  ; 

T .e  mspection  of  weights  and  — s is  a — mto 

The  Tariff  — The  interferences  with  freedom  of 
Ihe^SmopXan  tendencies  of  commerce,  and  have  sought 

fliSSS:=His 

of  the  automatic  contirol  aff^ded  bj 

State  Interference  with  Monopoly.  - There  ate,  no 
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an  increasing  number  of  cases  m which  the  State  has  found 
itself  forced  to  depart  from  its  usual  rule  and  to  supersede 
private  enterprise  altogether.  One  case  is  monopoly.  There 
are  certain  industries,  which  we  examined  in  Chapter  VII, 
in  which  efficiency  can  be  secured  only  by  monopoly.  In  such 
cases  the  State  cannot  rely  on  competition  to  regulate  private 
enterprise,  since  competition  is  technically  undesirable  if  not 
impossible.  Either,  therefore,  the  State  has  to  devise  very 
stringent  control  of  private  enterprise,  or  to  supersede  private 
enterprise  altogether;  the  tendency,  as  we  saw,  is  for  the 
State  to  supersede  private  enterprise,  since  only  in  that  way 
can  it  be  sure  of  complete  control.  Public  utility  services, 
railways,  and  postal  and  telegraph  organizations  between 
them  represent  a considerable  proportion  of  the  world’s 
productive  capacity ; they  all  tend  to  be  taken  over  and 
worked  by  the  State  instead  of  being  left  to  private  enter- 
prise. If  the  tendency  of  the  State,  national  and  local,  to 
become  a large  land-owner  for  similar  reasons,  be  taken  into 
account  also,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  exceptions  to  private 
enterprise  are  becoming  almost  as  important  as  the  rule. 
And  this  revolution  is  being  achieved,  not  by  any  abrogation 
of  the  rights  of  property,  but  simply  by  the  State  acquiring 
this  property  by  the  ordinary  method  of  purchase,  usually 
with  the  proceeds  of  a loan.  The  State  is  a legal  person, 
just  like  any  individual  or  corporation,  and  can  acquire 
property  and  exercise  enterprise  just  like  any  other  legal 
person.  Although  the  State  has  taken  over  only  technical 
or  natural  monopolies,  the  Trusts  have  given  the  State  an 
important  object  lesson  in  the  waste  of  divided  control  in 
competitive  industry,  and  the  economy  of  centralized  control. 

Education.  — A second  case  in  which  private  enterprise 
has  been  superseded  by  State  enterprise  is  the  case  of  certain 
services,  now  among  the  ordinary  functions  of  government 
but  formerly  left  to  private  enterprise,  of  which  education 
will  serve  as  the  type.  Within  the  last  two  generations  the 
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State  has  made  itself  responsible  for  most  kinds  of  education. 

It  was  forced  to  take  this  step,  because  education,  though 
socially  desirable,  is  not  a thing  that  people  are  very  willing 
to  pay  for.  Even  the  schools  of  the  rich  cannot  always  pay 
their  way,  and  have  to  appeal  to  the  charitable  public,  like  any 
vicar  of  a slum  parish,  for  aid  in  the  fonn  of  endowments.  1 
every  one  received  no  more  education  than  he  or  his  parents 
were  willing  to  pay  for  in  an  unsubsidized  inarket,  few  would 
learn  more  than  the  three  R’s.  Education  is  a service  whic 
will  not  be  forthcoming  in  the  quantity  and  quality  that  are 
socially  desirable,  if  society  relies  on  the  system  of  free  enter- 
prise regulated  by  competition.  Sanitation  and  highways 
have  similarly  been  taken  over  by  the  State  from  private  enter- 
prise. The  care  of  sickness  is  on  the  border-line,  the  State 
having  made  itself  responsible  for  the  treatment  of  infectious 
diseases,  while  it  leaves  others,  except  for  subsidies,  under 
Compensation  Acts,  to  be  dealt  with  by  private  enterprise 

State  Aid  to  Charity,  etc.  — Charity,  or  voluntary  effort, 
is  a sort  of  compromise  between  private  enterprise  and  State- 
action.  When  a want  of  obvious  social  importance  is  left 
unsatisfied  by  private  enterprise  — bc^cause  the  people  who 
suffer  the  want  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the  satisfaction  of  it 
charity  will  step  in  and  mitigate  the  unwillingness  of  the  State 
to  secure  the  social  well-being.  Such  voluntary  organization 
is  a departure  from  the  principles  of  the  “ competitive  system, 
just  as  much  as  is  State-action ; considerations  of  expediency 
and  convenience  rather  than  considerations  of  principle  deter- 
mine whether  a community  shall  act  in  these  cases  throug 
voluntary  organizations  or  through  the  State.  A complete 
list  of  the  services,  which  it  does  not  pay  private  enterprise 
to  offer  and  which  have  therefore  to  be  provided  either  by 
charitable  gifts  or  by  the  State,  would  be  a long  one  and 
would  include  some  of  the  most  important  of  services. 
Education,  as  we  have  seen,  belongs  to  this  class.  So  does 
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research  Universities  would  be  in  a poor  way  if  they  had 
to  depend  on  the  payment  made  for  their  services  by  those 
students  who  hold  no  scholarship  or  other  subsidy.  The 
Churches  would  not  be  much  better  off.  Art  does  ^ruggle 
along,  thanks  to  the  social  convention  that  requires  the  very 
rich  to  exhibit  a portion  of  their  riches  on  their  walls ; but 
artists  have  terrible  competition  to  face  m the  pictures  of  their 
dead  predecessors,  the  Old  Masters,  especially  m America 
Left  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  the  cult  of 
beauty,  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  the  service  of  religion 
perhaps  one  should  say  religious  organizations  — would  all 

languish. 

Ill 

Taxation 

Finally  there  are  those  services,  the  ordinary  functions  of 
government,  that  have  never  been  left  to  private  enterprise. 
The  State  exists  because  individuals  living  together  in  a socie  y 
want  services  which  can  be  provided  only  by  the  organization 
we  call  the  State.  They  want  laws  to  delimit  their  rights  and 
a sovereign  to  enforce  those  laws,  to  maintain  order,  and  to 
defend  the  State  against  attack  from  outside.  Existing  or 
these  fundamental  purposes,  the  State  proves  to  be  the  most 
convenient  organization  for  supplying  many  other  services, 
SO  that  it  is  impossible  to  set  any  hard  and  fast  hmi  o e 
functions  of  the  State.  Now  the  services  of  the  State,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  cost  something  to  provide,  and  have  to  be 
paid  for ; taxes  are  the  price  we  pay  for  the  services  of  govern- 
ment. Government  services  differ  from  other  services,  first  e- 
cause  they  cannot  as  a rule  be  measured  and  allocated  to  indi- 
viduals ; secondly,  because  we  are  compelled  to  accept  them 
whatever  the  charge  made.  Hence  governments  cannot  as  a 
rule  charge  individual  prices  or  fees  proportioned  to  the  benefit 
conferred,  and  they  are  not  subject  to  the  check  on  mcom 
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ical,  since  the  consumer  has  to  pay  an  enhanced  price,  not 
only  on  imported  articles  which  are  taxed,  but  also  on  home- 
manufactured  articles  which  are  not  taxed.  Thirdly,  the 
payer  requires  convenience  in  a tax  \ a tax  should  be  levied 
at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  most  convenient  to  the  payer. 
The  advantage  of  the  system  of  raising  revenue  by  indirect 
taxes  on  luxuries  is  that  it  leaves  the  payer  free  to  some  extent 
to  choose  the  time  and  amount  of  taxation  he  will  pay.  Of 
these  administrative  precepts  certainty  is  the  most  important. 
Society  can  adjust  itself  to  almost  any  burden  if  the  burden 
is  definite ; any  uncertainty  prevents  this  process  of  adjust- 
ment. Hence  the  saying  “ An  old  tax  is  no  tax,”  and  hence 
the  known  reluctance  of  finance-ministers  to  remit  an  old  tax, 

however  logical  such  action  might  seem. 

Political  Requirements.  — Of  the  political  principles,  on 
which  a tax  system  should  be  based,  the  most  important  is 
the  principle  of  justice  or  equality.  Unfortunately  it  is  not 
agreed  in  what  justice  or  equality  consists.  One  interpretation 
that  suggests  itself  is  taxation  according  to  benefit;  but  the 
benefit  that  accrues  to  any  individual  from  the  State  cannot 
be  measured.  Another  is  that  taxation  should  be  propor- 
tional to  income ; this  was  suggested  by  Adam^  Smith,  who 
said,  “ The  subjects  of  every  State  ought  to  contribute  towards 
the  support  of  the  Government  as  nearly  as  possible  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  abilities,  i.e.  in  proportion  to  the 
revenue  which  they  enjoy  under  the  protection  of  the  State. 
Ability  to  pay,  however,  is  not,  as  Adam  Smith  assumed, 
proportional  to  income.  Taxation  proportional  to  income 
would  mean  inequality  of  sacrifice,  since,  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  diminishing  utility,  a tenth  part  of  a small 
income  represents  a much  greater  satisfaction  than  a tenth 
part  of  the  larger  income.  Hence  progressive  taxation  is 
proposed ; a tax  system  which  takes  an  increasing  propor- 
tion of  income  as  the  income  gets  larger  would  secure  ^some- 
thing like  equality  of  sacrifice.  Another  interpretation  of 
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justice  in  taxation  is  or  ability  to  pay  a compro“se 

between  proportional  and  progressive  taxation  so  far 
the7e  is  any  principie  in  eidsting  tax  systems,  it  is  probably 

**'Ne"ess^*'  for  Compromise.  — Whatever  interpretation  be 
nut  on  the  principle  of  justice  in  taxation,  it  would  probably 
Karded  as  impractical  and  visionary  to  base  a ax  system 
exclXely  upon  Lt  principle.  Hence  finance  mimsters  are 
Trtd  to  have  regard  also  to  the  effect  of  the  tax  system  on  the 
floi  of  wealth.  The  ultimate  source  of  all 
national  income,  and  from  the  purely  economic 
tax  system  should  be  so  devised  as  not  to  reduce  the  natio 
ncomfo”  Lck  its  growth ; taxes  should  be  levied  whe^ 
they  will  not  reduce  efficiency.  This  end  can  be  achieyrf 
by  taxing  rents,  and  we  have  already  discussed  the^prmciple 
in  Chapter  XIX.  These  “ principles  of  taxation  are  - 
defSKd  often  conflicting.  The  best  tax^-ust 
be  a compromise  between  them , existing  , r 

based  oT  no  principle,  and  can  be  understood  onty  by  ref- 
erence to  th^  historical  circumstances  under  which  they 

®"'to  7um  up : society  has  departeil  very  widely  from  the 
strict  rule  of  noninterference  with  industry  by  the  State  , 
Me  d tL  policy  of  noninterference  was  never  carried  out 
wcaiiy  by  any  slate.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  bepnnmgs 
of^actory  Legislation,  the  type  of  the  new  State  mterferen  , 

were  estabUshed  in  the  practice  of  the  State 
Laws  the  type  of  the  old  interference,  were  repealed.  In  the 

United  States  the  doctrine  of  noninterference  never  go 
strong  foothold.  While,  however, 

ueneral  the  direct  supersession  of  private  enterprise  by  State 
Sn  is  still  the  exception.  If  we  ask  for  a bnef  ^scription 
of  the  present  social  system  in  its  economic  aspect,  com 
petitive  ” is  still  the  best  we  can  find ; if  we  for  a ra 
principle  on  which  the  system  is  founded,  we  find  it  still  m 
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the  separation  of  economic  organization  from  political  organi- 
zation As  a rule  and  in  the  main,  society  still  relies  for  the 
organization  of  its  economic  activities  on  private  enterprise, 
with  private  property  for  incentive  and  competition  as 

regulator. 


i 


CHAPTER  XXII 


THE  STATE  AND  THE  ECONOMIC  ORGANIZATION 

{Continued) 

I 

The  Assumptions  of  the  Present  System 

The  attitude  of  society  to  the  economic 
which  we  studied  in  the  last  chapter,  is  subjected  to  ^ large 

criticism.  This  criticism  is  usually  combined 
with  and  dependent  on  the  propaganda  of  some  alternative 
Tvstror^y,  and  as  such  falls  outside  the  scope  of  this 

Sltcome  less  oF  the  application  of 

of  social  control  over  the  economic  organization  than  of  the 
vLerM  negto  of  the  problem  by  statesmen,  makes  certain 

general  assumptions,  on  which  it  depei^s 

Ld  it  falls  within  the  scope  of  our  scheme  ^nug  “es 

assumptions  into  the  light  and  examine  them.  The  assump 

tions  seem  to  be 

in'^^ror  " be  relied  on  to  pursue  their 
owrintereT  and  that  their  action  will  be  rational  and 
ZnJTed  It  is  only  on  that  assumption  that  consumers  can 
be  expected  to  seek  out  and  pve  their  custom  to  the  producers 
tho  Ln  satisfy  them  best,  to  play  off  competing  producers 
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; against  one  another  and  so  keep  prices  down  towards  cost  of 

; production;  it  is  only  on  that  assumption  that  producers 

f can  be  expected  to  bargain  and  secure  the  full  value  of  their 

I services.  , . , . 

I Competition  and  Survival.  — The  second  is  that  competition 

I in  industry  will  result  in  the  survival  of  the  socially  fittest. 

I No  one  denies  that  competition  produces  hardships  for  m- 

1 dividuals ; such  hardship  is  justified  only  if  competition  secures 

» for  society  the  elimination  from  industry  of  incompetent  or 

(dishonest  entrepreneurs  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Property  and  Service.  — The  third  assumption  is  the  most 
important  and  may  be  put  thus : that  as  a rule  private  wealth 
or  property  will  be  acquired  only  by  service  and,  conversely, 
that  services  will  be  induced  by  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
private  wealth,  so  that  it  will  be  the  private  interest  of  some 
one  to  supply  every  service  in  which  there  is  a public  interest. 
Only  on  this  assumption  is  society  justified  in  leaving  t e 
[ distribution  of  wealth,  a social  product,  to  be  settled  by 


private  contracts  between  individuals ; only  on  this  as^mp- 
tion  is  society  right  to  restrict  the  activities  of  the  State, 
and  to  lay  the  onus  probandi  on  the  advocates,  instead  of  on 
the  opponents,  of  any  extension  of  the  State’s  activities.  ^ 
Market  Values  and  Social  Values.  The  fourth  apumption 
is  that  market  values  correspond  roughly  with  social  values, 
and  are  an  adequate  indicator  of  need  for  production  to  follow. 
We  must  conclude  that  value  is  regarded  as  an  adequate 
indicator  of  need,  since  the  greater  part  of  production  is  left 
to  follow  that  indicator  ; if  the  value  of  a thing  goes  up,  more 
labor,  capital,  and  land  will  be  applied  to  producing  it ; if  its 

value  goes  down,  less  will  usually  be  produced. 

Like  most  of  the  principles  on  which  statesmen  act  (or 
more  usually  refuse  to  take  action)  and  citizens  vote,  t ese 
assumptions  are  largely  unconscious  and  seldom  formulated. 
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II 

The  Assumption  of  Rational  Self-Interest 

That  the  first  assumption,  if  true  at  all,  is  subject  to 
exceptions,  has  been  recognized  by  society.  Pure  Food  Laws 
have  been  passed,  because  purchasers  do  not  always  scrutinize 
carefully  the  goods  they  purchase,  and  Acts  to  compel  t e 
fencinc^  of  machinery  have  been  found  necessary,  because 
workers  are  sometimes  so  irrational  as  to  take  unnecessary 
risks.  The  exceptions,  however,  are  much  wider  than  the 
State  has  recognized,  and  the  principles  on  which  existing 
restrictions  on  freedom  of  enterprise  have  been  based  would 

iustify  much  more  extensive  restrictions. 

Controlling  the  Consumer.  — If  purchasers  were  always 
rational  in  their  actions,  producers  would  be  able  to  secure 
their  custom  only  by  offering  a better  article  at  the  same  price 
as  their  competitors,  or  by  offering  the  same  article  at  a lower 
price.  In  practice  these  are  not  the  only  methods  adopted  to 
secure  custom.  Consumers  are  open  to  be  influenced,  their 
action  is  not  always  rational,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a 
firm  to  spend  as  much  in  selUng  its  product  as  m making  it. 
The  expenditure  on  advertising  in  the  United  ^ates  was 
estimated  a few  years  ago  at  $600,000,000  a year.  The  object 
of  it  is  to  induce  consumers  to  purchase  commodities,  wnicn, 
if  left  to  themselves,  they  would  not  purchase.  Advertising 
is  only  one  method  of  inducing  purchasers  to  buy,  when 
on  purely  rational  grounds  they  would  not  buy ; the  employ- 
ment of  travelers,  expenditure  on  surface  finish  and  fancy 
wrappings,  the  constant  introduction  of  novelties  that  have 
absolutely  nothing  but  their  novelty  to  recommend  thein 
are  all  examples  of  the  great  waste  of  productive  capacity  which 
the  irrationality  of  purchasers  invites.  Competition  con- 
stantly tends  to  increase  it,  since  if  one  firm  in  a trade  adopts 
an  advertising  device  aU  competing  firms  must  follow  suit; 
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the  result  is  that  all  draw  level  again  in  competing  power, 
while  so  much  effort  that  might  have  gone  to  reduce  cost  of 
production  and  prices  is  wasted,  so  far  as  the  consumer  is 
concerned.  The  inertia  which  leads  people  to  buy  from  the 
nearest  shop,  or  from  the  shop  they  have  always  bought  from  ; 
the  feeling  of  friendship  which  leads  firms  and  individuals  to 
maintain  economic  relations,  even  when  more  advantageous 
terms  might  be  obtained  elsewhere  ; the  ignorance  that  makes 
consumers  eager  to  purchase  anything  for  which  a fashion  can 
be  created ; all  these  go  to  show  that  the  self-interest  of 
consumers  is  as  little  to  be  relied  on  as  their  reason.  At  the 
most,  we  can  only  say  that  competition  among  sellers  will 
tend  ' to  protect  consumers  against  exploitation ; custom, 
ignorance,  and  the  persuasive  arts  of  salesman  and  advertiser 
will  often  prevent  the  tendency  from  becoming  a fact.  Com- 
petition will  tend  to  work  in  the  consumer’s  interest,  but 
producers  spend  large  sums  in  getting  control  of  the  consumer. 

Modification  of  Self-interest.  — Even  less  true  is  it  to 
assume  that  producers  will  be  actuated  in  economic  affairs 
exclusively  by  motives  of  material  self-interest.  The  use  of 
land  and  the  expenditure  of  capital  on  land  in  England  have 
for  two  centuries  at  least  been  influenced  by  political  and  social, 
as  well  as  by  economic  considerations  | good  agricultural  land 
has  been  turned  into  parks,  and  landlords  have  made  it  a 
practice  to  remit  in  bad  seasons  a portion  of  the  rent  due  to 
them.  Investors  in  investing  their  capital  are  not  un- 
influenced by  fashion,  skillful  advertisement,  philanthropy 
(as  in  the  case  of  model  tenement  houses) , and  even  patriotism. 
Business  men  are  influenced  by  friendship  and  their  conception 
of  what  is  “ fair  ” in  business.  Least  of  all,  workmen  act 
from  a reasoned  consideration  of  their  material  interests. 
Their  choice  of  occupation  is  largely  a matter  of  chance 
the  State  is  only  now  attempting  to  devise  machinery  to  insure 
a wise  choice  of  employment  by  the  young.  They  rarely 
press  for  the  most  they  could  get  when  trade  is  booming ; 
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strikes  would  be  many  times  as  frequent  as  they  are  if  the 
manual  working  class  made  it  the  chief  object  of  their  life 
to  get  as  much  as  they  could  out  of  industry. 

This  first  assumption  of  the  “ competitive  system  ” takes 
an  unduly  narrow  view  of  human  nature.  The  pressure  of 
competition  would  be  intolerable  if  every  one  in  his  economic 
relations  always  insisted  on  his  full  pound  of  flesh.  So  far 
as  individuals  are  actuated  solely  by  motives  of  material 
self-interest,  industry'  does  tend  to  become  intolerable,  as  it 
is  in  the  underpaid  sweated  industries  on  the  East  side  of 
New  York  and  the  overpaid  sweated  industries  of  Pittsburg. 
Fortunately,  human  beings  as  a rule  remain  human  in  their 
economic  relations ; they  are  influenced  by  other  than  com- 
mercial motives.  By  relying  on  material  self-interest  for  the 
driving  force  of  industry,  however,  society  encourages  a wild 
pursuit  of  wealth ; it  penalizes  the  man  (or  class)  that  does  not 
care  about  money-getting,  and  it  tends  to  put  wealth  under  the 
control  of  the  greedy  and  unscrupulous. 


Ill 

I 

The  Assumption  that  Competition  leads  to  the  Survival  of  the 

Fittest  I 

How  far  can  the  second  assumi)tion  be  granted?  How  I 

far  is  competition  in  industry  a struggle  leading  to  the  survival  : I 

of  the  fittest?  It  is  often  regarded  as  such.  People  with  ii 

wealth  complacently  regard  themselves  as  on  that  account  I 

“ fitter  ” than  the  poor,  and  therefore  entitled  to  their  greater  I 

riches ; possession  of  riches  they  take  as  both  evidence  and  I 

reward  of  “ fitness.”  1 

Importance  of  Equality.  — It  is  clear  that  the  struggle  I 

can  have  the  effect  of  selecting  the  fittest  only  if  the  com-  f 

petitors  start  level.  The  competitive  system,  in  relying  on  I| 

competition  to  secure  a just  distribution  of  wealth,  treats  || 
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free  competition  as  equivalent  to  equal  competition ; private 
property  makes  it  impossible  that  free  competition  should  be 
equal.  Most  of  the  competitors  are  handicapped  by  lack  of 
property,  which  means  defective  training  and  lack  of  capital. 
Hence  for  most  people  freedom  of  enteq:>rise  is  an  empty 
privilege;  they  may  be  “ free  ” to  enter  any  trade  or  pro- 
fession that  offers  a high  remuneration,  but  they  have  not  the 
means.  On  the  other  hand,  the  few  who  have  property  re- 
ceive a start  in  the  race,  and  can  choose  and  continue  in  an 
occupation,  irrespective  of  their  ability,  so  long  as  their  prop- 
erty lasts.  An  increasing  number  of  people  are  exempt  by 
the  accident  of  birth  from  the  struggle  for  sur\dval,  and  it  is 
very  largely  from  their  ranks  that  the  individuals  are  drawn 
who  control  industry  and  govern  the  country.  Freedom  of 
enterprise  is  often  confused  with  equality  of  opportunity. 
Freedom  of  enterprise  obtains ; but  it  is  ineffective  either  to 
secure  in  every  case  the  fittest  for  positions  of  direction 
and  influence,  or  to  eliminate  the  unfit  from  such  positions, 
because  equality  of  opportunity  does  not  exist.  Freedom 
of  enterprise  is  a partial  check  on  incompetence  or  “ un- 
fitness,” and  it  enables  the  exceptionally  able  or  industrious 
or  fortunate  to  rise  to  positions  of  importance,  as  the  exist- 
ence of  the  “ self-made  man  ” shows.  Its  establishment  has 
resulted  in  great  increase  in  wealth,  testifying  to  a great 
improvement  in  the  organization  of  production ; but  it 
cannot  be  relied  on,  in  the  existing  inequality  of  opportunity, 
to  secure  a distribution  of  the  product  in  proportion  to  ability 
and  industry.  While  there  is  too  much  competition  in  some 
quarters,  there  is  not  enough  in  others. 

Character  of  Fitness.  — Assuming,  however,  that  economic 
competition  is  a struggle  tending  to  the  survival  of  the 
“fittest,”  the  question  arises,  “ Fittest  for  what?  ” So  far 
as  the  test  afforded  by  the  struggle  is  effective,  it  is  a test 
only  of  fitness  to  make  wealth.  The  argument  is  a justification 
of  free  competition,  only  if  the  end  of  man  is  the  production  of 
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material  wealth.  The  distinctive  feature  of  man  is  that  he  is  a 
moral  being ; he  can  choose  his  end,  and  judge  his  “ fitness  ” 
by  reference  to  that  end.  To  justify  free  competition  on 
the  ground  that  it  gives  position  and  influence  to  the  “ fittest  ” 
is  therefore  to  choose  the  production  of  material  wealth  as 
the  chief  end  of  man.  If  any  other  end  be  chosen,  for  in- 
stance art,  the  religious  life  or  the  service  of  others,  then  free 
competition  will  stand  condemned,  because  the  survivors  of 
the  economic  struggle  are  not  conspicuous  for  love  of  beauty, 
piety,  or  disinterested  philanthropy.  A St.  Francis  or  a 
Stevenson  (not  Stephenson)  survives  by  reason  of  his  very 
unfitness  to  make  money;  the  cathedrals  of  the  thirteenth 
century  are  a great  achievement  just  because  their  builders 
did  not  adopt  the  methods  that  bring  wealth  in  a competitive 
society.  “ Efficiency  ” is  often  used  in  the  same  loose  way  as 
“ fitness.”  Just  as  the  rapid  acquisition  of  wealth,  if  due  to 
causes  other  than  luck,  proves  fitness  to  acquire  wealth,  which 
may  carry  with  it  unfitness  to  do  anything  else  (especially  to 
spend  it  well) , so  a high  degree  of  efficiency  may  denote  a low 
grade  of  ability  and  character,  if  the  work  is  mechanical  and 
requires  little  initiative  and  originality.  Stevenson’s  “ effi- 
ciency ” at  writing  did  not  enable  him  to  earn  enough  to  keep 
himself  until  he  was  over  thirty,  while  the  “ efficiency  ” that 
earns  a popular  novelist  thousands  a year  will  often  fail  to 
keep  his  writings  alive  ten  years  after  he  is  dead.  The 
type  of  “efficiency”  or  “fitness”  that  the  competitive 
system  tends  to  throw  up  is  the  “ self-made  man  ” or  the 
American  millionaire;  he  is  sometimes  a very  admirable 
person,  but  sometimes  one  is  reminded  of  Sydney  Smith’s 
reply  to  a man’s  boast  that  he  was  “ self-made  ” — “You 
take  a great  responsibility  off  the  shoulders  of  the  Almighty.” 
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IV 

^ The  Assumption  that  Wealth  Will  Be  Associated  with  Social 

Service 

The  third  assumption  is  the  most  important;  it  is  the 
most  general  ground  on  which  production  is  left  to  private 
enterprise  and  distribution  to  private  contracts.  The  assump- 
tion is  of  course  only  that,  as  a rule,  private  wealth  is  the 
reward  of  service  and  that,  as  a rule,  services  will  be  induced 
[1  by  the  prospect,  of  private  wealth.  Exceptions  to  the  rule  are 
admitted  by  the  practice  of  States,  and  we  have  already  noted 
p the  chief  of  these  exceptions ; what  we  have  still  to  note  is 
1 that  the  grounds  on  which  these  exceptions  were  made  would 
I justify  other  exceptions  so  numerous  and  important  as  to  sug- 
I gest  doubts  of  the  validity  of  the  rule.  If  it  be  found  that  the 

^ system  of  free  enterprise  admits  in  its  normal  working  of  pri- 

vate wealth  without  service,  then  the  presumption  against  State 
J interference  with  production  and  distribution  breaks  down. 

Effect  of  Combination.  — The  chief  case  in  which  the  State 
has  superseded  private  enterprise  on  the  ground  that  private 
enterprise  would  allow  individuals  to  exact  payment  out  of 
proportion  to  service,  and  so  acquire  private  wealth  without 
service,  is  the  case  of  technical  monopolies.  When  monopoly 
is  required  by  technical  considerations,  as  in  the  case  of  most 
public  utilities,  the  consumer  loses  his  usual  protection  against 
exploitation,  namely  competition,  and  the  State  has  to  devise 
other  safeguards.  Any  restriction  of  competition,  however, 
even  if  it  fall  far  short  of  complete  monopoly,  deprives  the 
consumer  of  his  safeguard,  competition ; and  restrictions  on 
competition  are  far  more  frequent  than  perfectly  free  com- 
petition. In  allowing  freedom  of  enterprise  society  assumes 
that  it  will  always  pay  producers  to  supply  society  with  what 
it  wants  in  the  largest  quantity  possible;  a very  little 
experience  of  the  effects  of  competition  teaches  producers 
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that  it  may  pay  them  better  to  restrict  competition  and 
limit  supply.  By  limiting  supply  they  force  values  up, 
and  high  values  on  a limited  output  inay  pay  them  as  well 
as  a limited  output  at  a low  value.  The  interest  of  society 
lies  in  a large  output  and  low  values,  the  interest  of  pro- 
ducers lies  in  high  values,  and  if  they  can  secure  high  values 
by  no  other  means  they  will  contrive  to  limit  output.  There 
is  therefore  in  the  system  of  free  enteiprise,  since  free  enter- 
prise includes  freedom  to  combine  as  well  as  freedom  to  com- 
pete, a principle  encouraging  producers  to  make  a profit  out  of 
society’s  loss ; they  can  make  society  pay  them  more  by  the 
simple  process  of  giving  society  less. 

Under  Conditions  of  Controlled  Demand.  — Nor  is  it  safe 
to  assume  that  freedom  of  enterprise  will  insure  that  producers 
will  apply  themselves  to  producing  the  things  that  people 
want.  Consumers  are  open  to  influence ; on  the  whole  they 
are  not  averse  to  being  told  what  they  want,  so  that  they  are 
saved  the  trouble  of  deciding  for  themselves.  Hence  it  is 
possible  for  producers,  by  advertisement  and  other  means, 
to  control  demand,  and  make  a profit  by  supplying  what 
nobody,  who  stopped  to  think,  would  want.  Thus  pills  that 
cost  a penny  a box  to  make  and  can  have  no  effect  on  any 
disease  except  by  way  of  faith-cure  are  sold  at  25  cents  a 
box ; and  countless  products,  made  only  to  sell,  earn  for  their 
manufacturers  profits  which  represent  no  social  service. 
Even  when  the  advertised  commodity  is  good  of  its  kind,  as 
are  many  proprietary  foods,  and  the  receipts  of  the  businesses 
supplying  them  do  not  much  more  than  cover  expenses,  the 
payments  made  by  society  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
service  received  by  society ; for  a large  part  of  the  expenses 
of  the  businesses  consist  of  the  expenses  of  advertisement 
and  selling.  All  the  cases  we  examined  in  which  society 
assumed  rational  conduct  and  self-interest  without  justifica- 
tion are  cases  in  which  wealth  will  be  obtained  by  some  one 
without  a corresponding  service  to  society. 
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Other  Exceptions.  — When  we  examined  the  function  of 
the  dealer,  we  found  that  there  were  certain  kinds  of  dealing, 
which  we  called  “ illegitimate  speculation,”  which  profited 
individuals  at  the  expense  of  society.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
recapitulate  them;  here  we  need  only  note  that  they  tell 
against  the  assumption  that  wealth  is  obtained  by  service, 
and  in  the  aggregate  they  form  an  important  part  of  modern 
business.  In  most  modern  communities,  owing  to  the  growth 
of  population  and  the  increase  of  wealth,  one  kind  of  trans- 
action akin  to  dealing  affords  especial  opportunities  of 
growing  rich  without  performing  any  equivalent  service  to 
society.  There  are  certain  forms  of  wealth  of  which  the  supply 
is  limited : Old  Masters  are  the  most  obvious  and  land  the 
most  important  example.  As  population  grows  and  wealth 
increases,  the  demand  for  such  things  grows,  and  the  fortunate 
possessors  of  them  grow  steadily  richer  without  lifting  a finger. 
The  continued  influence  of  the  older  aristocracy  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  due  largely  to  this  source  of  private  wealth.  It 
should  be  as  difficult  by  sitting  still  to  add  a penny  to  one’s 
income  as  it  is  by  taking  thought  to  add  a cubit  to  one  s 

stature. 

Inheritance.  — The  older  aristocracy  suggests  another  and 
the  most  important  method  of  acquiring  wealth  without 
rendering  service,  namely  mheritance.  It  is  no  merit  in  a 
man  to  be  born  the  son  of  a millionaire ; yet  society  rewards 
his  judicious  choice  of  parents  more  highly  than  it  rewards 
the  efforts  of  its  greatest  artists,  philosophers,  scientists,  and 
inventors.  The  inheritance  of  wealth  is  as  important  a 
cause  of  inequalities  of  wealth  as  is  free  enterprise ; it  has 
not  the  same  grounds  of  social  expedience.  Even  if  private 
wealth  is  found  to  be  the  best  incentive  to  wealth  production, 
freedom  of  testamentary  disposition  seems  an  unnecessary 
extension  of  its  rights.  In  this  respect  Feudalism,  with  its 
close  association  of  duties  with  property  and  its  resumption 
of  jx)ssession  by  the  King  whenever  the  duties  attaching  to 
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the  property  could  not  be  performed  by  the  tenant,  affords 
a suggestive  comparison  with  the  modern  system.  To  be 
logical,  the  advocates  of  free  enterprise  and  competition  should 
advocate  the  abolition  of  inheritance ; the  results  of  such  a 
poHcy  would  be  interesting  and  very  different  from  the  present 
system. 

Rent.  — Of  almost  equal  social  importance  with  the  cases 
of  individuals  obtaining  without  rendering  service  are  the 
cases  in  which  wealth  is  indeed  obtained  in  return  for  a service, 
but  for  a service  that  would  have  been  forthcoming  even  if 
no  payment  has  been  made  — the  cases,  that  is  to  say,  in 
which  the  payment  is  of  the  nature  of  economic  rent.  Land 
gives  a service  for  which  society  pays  the  landowner ; but  land 
would  be  just  as  serviceable  if  no  payment  were  made.  We 
have  seen  that  economic  rent,  or  payments  for  productivity 
which  is  not  evoked  by  or  dependent  on  the  payment,  form  a 
large  part  of  income,  not  only  of  the  income  from  land,  but 
also,  though  in  a less  degree,  of  incomes  from  labor  and  capital. 
We  saw  also  that  society  makes  no  distinction  between 
economic  rent  and  pa^rments  which  do  evoke,  and  are  necessary 
to  evoke,  productivity;  and  no  distinction  between  invest- 
ments in  property  that  yields  economic  rent  and  investments 
in  property  that  >delds  only  interest.  Any  wholesale  con- 
fiscation, therefore,  of  rents  or  rent-yielding  property  would 
disappoint  the  legitimate  expectations  of  individuals ; it  would 
involve  injustice  to  these  indi\dduals  and  might  create  a 
feeling  of  insecurity  that  would  outweigh  the  advantages  of 
the  confiscated  property.  While,  however,  the  theory  of  rent 
does  not  justify  a policy  of  confiscation,  the  consideration  of 
economic  rent  remains  of  the  utmost  importance  in  forming  a 
general  view  of  the  economic  organization,  since  it  is  essential 
to  a sound  judgment  of  its  advantages.  It  is  an  obvious 
defect  of  the  present  arrangement  that  society  pays  so  much 
of  its  wealth  to  individuals,  not  indeed  for  nothing,  but  for 
services  which  it  might  have  had  without  paying  for  them,  if 
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only  it  had  not  allowed  them  to  get  into  private  hands.  The 
present  arrangement  is  socially  wasteful,  since  society  spends 
so  much  of  its  income  in  applying  its  normal  incentive  to 
production  — property  or  private  wealth  — where  no  in- 
centive is  needed.  A recognition  of  this  waste  is  to  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  attempt  to  concentrate  the  new  taxation  needed 
to  finance  new  State-services  on  large  incomes,  of  which 
economic  rent  may  be  presumed  to  form  a large  part,  and 
to  buy  up  natural  monopolies  and  land,  to  secure  any  in- 
creases in  the  rent  they  yield. 

Conclusion.  — The  assumption  then  that  property  rep- 
resents service  to  society  is  too  large  to  fit  the  facts,  and  the 
cases  in  which  society  has  recognized  an  exception  by  socializ- 
ing a service  or  taxing  a form  of  income  by  no  means  exhaust 
the  exceptions.  Free  enterprise  must  be  the  basis  of  any 
organization  of  industry,  but  its  disadvantages  have  been 
underrated,  and  there  is  no  adequate  ground  for  the  existing 
presumption  against  State-enterprise.  Even  when  wealth 
is  obtained  in  return  for  service,  the  service  may  be  accom- 
panied and  neutralized  by  some  disservice ; the  cheap  goods 
of  the  sweater  are  a service,  but  a service  neutralized  by 
the  social  evil  of  sweating.  This  aspect  of  the  present 
economic  organization,  however,  can  be  considered  better 
in  a later  chapter. 

Even  less  adequate  does  private  enterprise  appear  when 
we  consider  the  converse  of  the  assumption  we  have  been 
criticizing,  namely,  that  all  the  services  society  needs,  and 
in  the  present  state  of  wealth  can  afford,  will  be  forthcoming 
from  private  enterprise.  So  numerous,  we  have  seen,  are  the 
cases  in  which  the  State  supplies  services,  formerly  neglected 
or  supplied  by  private  enterprise,  that  the  assumption  would 
need  no  further  criticism  if  it  were  not  that  there  exists  a 
widespread  though  unconscious  feeling  that  a service  is  not 
important  or  worth  providing,  unless  it  will  “ pay  ” in  a 
competitive  market.  This  simple  test  of  the  need  for  a thing. 
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Will  people  pay  for  it  ? is  doubtless  useful  and  convenient  as 
a rough-and-ready  guide  to  production ; more  than  that  it  is 
not.  To  use  it  as  a general  test  of  the  value  of  services  is 
to  assume  a coincidence  of  public  and  private  mterests  which 
does  not  exist  for  two  reasons : firstly,  because  inany  people 
are  too  poor  to  pay  for  things  which  it  is  m the  public  interest 
that  they  should  have,  and  secondly,  because  there  are  many 
services  enjoyed  communally,  which  individuals  either  will 
not  or  cannot  pay  for  individually.  In  the  first  class  fall  the 
elementary  functions  of  government.  The  admmistration  of 
justice  was  at  one  time  suppHed  for  fees  and  paid  for  by  fees , 
society  found  it  “ pay  ’’  better  to  supply  it  at  a loss. 
General  elementary  education  is  needed  m the  mterests  of 
society,  but  cannot  be  paid  for  by  those  who  benefit  by  it. 
Sanitation  and  the  treatment  of  infectious  diseases  the  bta  e 
has  taken  over  from  private  enterprise ; for  the  same  reason, 
namely,  that  health  is  a public  interest,  it  is  assuming  responsi- 
bility for  the  treatment  of  other  diseases  and  for  the  feeding  o 
school  children.  Decent  housing  accommodation  cannot  be 
supplied  commercially  to  certain  classes ; and  apparently  land 
for  small  farmers  is  not  to  be  had  at  a price  they  can  pay ; m 
both  cases  the  State  is  interfering.  In  the  second  class  fall 
such  amenities  of  town  life  as  parks,  picture-galleries,  and 
museums.  Individual  workmen  in  congested  districts  cannot 
afford  open  spaces,  the  town  provides  them ; individual  students 
of  art  cannot  afford  to  buy  good  pictures,  the  State  buys  for 
them  — it  is  true  that  the  taste  shown  by  the  State  m its 
purchases  is  not  always  the  best  possible,  but  the  taste  of  the 
State  is  the  average  of  the  taste  of  the  citizens,  and  that  can  be 
raised  only  by  a more  generous  exiienditure  on  art.  A-i^era 
studies  and  research  do  not  “ pay  ” commercially;  the  State 
therefore  contributes  to  their  upkeep,  and  ought  to  contribute 
more.  Street-railways  may  justly  be  run  “ at  a loss,  if  they 
help  to  relieve  overcrowding  or  are  needed  to  mamtam  the 
prosperity  of  an  agricultural  district.  Services  supphed  y 
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the  State  “ at  a loss  ” are  merely  services  paid  for  partially  by 
taxes  instead  of  by  prices ; the  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
and  national  defense  are  paid  for  wholly  by  taxes,  yet  no  one 
speaks  of  them  as  being  “ run  at  a loss.”  Utility  to  a com- 
munity is  one  thing,  utility  to  individuals  another.  Where 
individual  values  and  social  values  coincide,  the  supply  of 
services  can  be  left  to  private  enterprise ; where,  as  in  so  many 
cases,  they  do  not  coincide,  the  State,  or  some  other  public 
body,  must  act.  In  the  case  of  government  enterprise  a 

commercial  loss  may  be  a social  gain. 

V 

The  Assumption  that  Market  Value  Is  a Satisfactory  Indicator 

for  Production  to  Follow 

The  last  assumption  of  the  present  economic  system  is  that 
market  value  is  not  only  an  automatic  indicator  for  production 
to  follow,  but  an  ideal  indicator,  which  we  have  only  to  follow 
to  secure  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  satisfaction  for 
society  from  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  production.  ^ A high 
value  indicates  that  a thing  is  wanted  much,  it  also  stimulates 
the  supply  of  it,  falhng  value  indicates  that  no  more  of  a thmg 
is  wanted  and  at  the  same  time  checks  the  supply  of  it , so 
that,  it  is  assumed,  we  have  only  to  leave  business  men  to 
follow  market  values  in  their  production  and  society  will  get 
just  what  it  wants.  According  to  this  view,  given  free  com- 
petition, supply  and  demand  tend  to  reach  an  equilibrium, 
at  which  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  which  lie  behind  supply 
are  exactly  balanced  by  the  satisfactions  which  lie  behind 
demand ; thus  present  values  represent  a maximum  econorny 
of  the  application  of  means  to  ends,  a maximum  of  satis- 
factions and  a minimum  of  cost. 

Influence  of  Unequal  Incomes.  — Such  ^ a conclusion 

requires  not  merely  free  but  equal  competition.  The  in- 
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dicator  value,  though  it  is  as  a matter  of  fact  followed  by 
production,  is  very  unreliable  as  a guide  to  the  best  use  of  the 
productive  powers  of  society.  Let  us  return  for  a moment 
t^o  our  examination  of  the  influence  of  utility  on  value.  We 
saw  that  the  law  of  diminishing  utility  explains  our  valuations 
of  things.  The  value  we  put  on  anything  depends  on  the 
amount  of  it  we  have,  every  addition  to  our  supply  of  it 
gives  us  less  satisfaction  than  the  previous  addition ; therefore 
the  falling  of  the  value  of  a thing  as  the  supply  increases  does 
indicate  that  it  is  satisfying  a less  intense  want,  and,  y 
indicating  to  the  producer  that  something  else  is  not  wanted, 
does  conduce  to  a greater  total  of  satisfaction.  But  t is 
explanation  tells  us  only  why  different  quantities  of  the  same 
commodity  give  different  degrees  of  satisfaction  to  the  same 
person ; why,  in  the  instance  we  took,  a third  pound  of  tea  a 
week  gives  less  satisfaction  than  the  first  pound  of  tea ; it 
does  not  tell  us  why  different  individuals  set  different  valuations 
on  the  same  quantity  of  the  same  commodity,  why,  for  instance 
the  man  with  $5000  a year  values  one  pound  of  tea  at  ^1.25 
and  a second  at  75  cents,  while  the  man  with  only  $500  values 
one  pound  of  tea  a week  at  50  cents  and  a second  pound  at 
2 5 cents.  The  reason  is  of  course  that  their  incomes  are  ditter- 
ent.  The  actual  valuation  that  a man  sets  on  a pound  of  tea 
a week  depends  not  only  on  the  number  of  pounds  he  has 
already,  but  on  the  income  out  of  which  he  has  to  satisfy 

all  his  wants.  . r » 

Illustration.  — Suppose  we  had  a umt  of  satisfaction, 

suppose  satisfactions  could  be  measured  and  we  could  eyress 

any  satisfaction  in  terms  of  that  unit ; then  we  should  find  that 

five  dollars  represented  to  the  man  with  $50,000  a year  t e 

possibility  of,  say,  one  unit  of  satisfaction,  to  the  man  with 

$5000  a year  something  like  ten  units,  and  to  the  man  with  a 

wife  and  children  to  keep  on  $15  a week  perhaps  a hundred 

units  of  satisfaction.  Spent  by  a rich  man  five  dollars  ^ves 

one  unit  of  satisfaction,  spent  by  a poor  man  five  dollars 
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gives  a hundred  times  as  much  satisfaction;  therefore  the 
rich  man  to  get  the  satisfaction  of  a pound  of  tea  a week 
' might  be  willing  to  give  $50,  while  the  poor  man,  for  the 

j same  satisfaction,  would  only  give  50  cents.  The  rich  man, 

^ since  his  chief  wants  are  all  near  the  point  of  satiety,  wiU 

spend  in  satisfying  his  slightest  whims  as  much  money  as 
i the  poor  man  will  spend  to  satisfy  his  greatest  needs.  The 
reason  is  the  same  law  of  diminishing  utility ; the  rich  man  can 
i carry  the  satisfaction  of  his  wants  further  than  the  poor  man, 
and  therefore  gains  less  from  an  additional  purchase.^ 

Now  in  the  market  the  rich  man’s  five  dollars,  which  rep- 
! resents  one  unit  of  satisfaction,  has  exactly  the  same  influence 
as  the  poor  man’s  five  dollars,  which  represents  a hundred 
units  of  satisfaction.  If  a rich  man  offers  $500  fur  ^ PeHnese 
puppy  while  a poor  man  is  offering  $495  for  the  education  of 
his  children,  the  productive  resources  of  society  under  com- 
petitive conditions  will  be  devoted  to  getting  the  rich  man 
I his  Pekinese  puppy  before  the  education  of  the  poor  man  s 
children  will  be  thought  of.  This  is  so  only  if  the  proportion 
that  costs  of  production  bear  to  market  value  is  roughly  the 
* same  with  the  different  services ; but  as  a matter  of  fact  we 
< may  expect  the  margin  of  profit  to  be  greater  in  the  case  of 

: commodities  consumed  chiefly  by  the  rich,  since  rich  buyers 

i have  not  the  same  incentive  as  poor  buyers  to  beat  prices 
I down.  The  richer  classes  will  have  the  first  claim  on  the 
productive  resources  of  society  because  money  means  least 
^ to  them ; as  their  luxuries  paU  and  their  whims  are  exhausted, 
they  will  offer  less  and  less  for  further  satisfactions,  the  value 
, of  their  luxuries  will  sink,  until  it  pays  producers  better  to 

(satisfy  the  needs  of  the  poor ; by  following  market  values 
producers  supply  the  extravagant  futilities  of  Palm  Beach, 
while  food,  decent  housing  and  clothing  are  lacking  in  the 

slums. 

Inadequacy  of  Market  Value  as  Social  Guide.  In  follow- 
ing market  values,  then,  the  organizers  of  production  are 

2C 
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following  a blind  guide,  so  far  as  the  social  value  of  work  is 
concerned.  Market  values  would  indicate  where  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  society  can  be  applied  to  produce  the  greates 
satisfaction  only  if  incomes  were  equal  or  proportionate  to 
families.  The  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  makes  them  a 
false  and  misleading  indicator,  and  the  greater  the  mequahty  of 
wealth  the  greater  will  be  the  waste  due  to  this  faulty  appli- 
cation of  the  productive  powers  of  society.  Inequality  o 
wealth  is  increasing,  great  fortunes  are  like  snowballs ; we 
may  expect  therefore  a less  and  less  economical  application 
of  productive  power  to  wants  as  time  goes  on,  we  have  to 
look  to  a growing  divergence  between  the  aims  of  production 
and  the  ne^ds  of  society.  Society  is  behaving  like  a man  who 

should  spend  $200  on  a dress  suit 

clothing,  or  buy  fancy  cakes  when  he  needs  bread.  ^ 

values  are  the  outcome  of  the  present  distribution  of  wealth ; 
the  principle  on  which  they,  and  therefore  the  econonuc 
organization  of  which  they  are  the  center,  are  based  is  the 
principle  “ Unto  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  from  hun 
that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath. 

This  characteristic  of  market  values  makes  the  present 
distribution  of  income,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  production, 
unreasonable.  We  saw  that  productivity  was  an  important 
influence  in  distribution ; competition  among  entrepreneurs 
tended  to  secure  for  each  producer  and  each  agent  of^  pro- 
duction the  equivalent  of  its  productivity.  u pro- 
ductivity” is  always  productivity  of  and  therefore 

bears  no  necessary  relation  to  need.  The  product  of  Milton  s 
labors  from  1658  to  1665  was  Paradise  Lost,  the  productivity 
of  those  labors  was  between  $50  and  $100,  the  price  he  re- 
ceived for  the  product.  The  produce  of  a farm  is  usually 
increased  by  keeping  game  down,  but  by  stocking  the  faim 
with  game  at  the  expense  of  the  produce  the  productivity 
will  often  be  increased,  since  more  will  be  paid  altoget  er 
for  the  use  of  the  land.  The  defense,  then,  of  the  present 
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distribution  of  income  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  pro- 
ductivity, that  each  gets  the  value  of  his  contribution  to  wealth, 
is  an  explanation  merely,  not  a defense.  Value  is  a question- 
begging term.  All  that  this  argument  amounts  to  is  that 
the  contribution  of  each  is  valued  at  what  he  gets.  If  we  inquire, 
Have  these  values  any  basis  in  principle,  any  constant 
relation  to  social  service,  any  absolute  standard?  we  find 
that  they  have  not. 

Difficulties  Involved  To-day.  — In  conclusion,  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  policy  of  laissez-faire,  which  dominated  the 
State  in  English-speaking  countries  during  a large  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  created  enormous  difiiculties  for  the 
State  in  the  twentieth  century.  It  was  natural  enough  and 
doubtless  expedient  to  sweep  away  a system  of  State-regula- 
tion of  economic  activities  which  had  been  rendered  obsolete 
by  the  Industrial  Revolution.  But  the  evils  of  State-regula- 
tion in  the  early  nineteenth  century  were  due  to  the  character 
of  the  regulation  and  of  the  State,  not  to  State-regulation  as 
such.  And  the  State,  having  once  relinquished  the  attempt 
to  control  the  economic  organization,  has  found  the  task  of 
control  doubly  difficult  since  it  has  resumed  the  attempt. 
The  very  success  of  the  policy  of  laissez-faire  in  stunulating 
the  growth  of  material  wealth  has  complicated  the  task,  since 
it  has  created  great  fortunes  and  businesses,  that  can  meet 
the  State  on  terms  of  something  like  equality.  ^ Economic 
relations  have  in  some  places  become  of  more  importance 
than  political  relations ; the  economic  organization,^  which 
always  develops  more  rapidly  than  the  political  organization, 
threatens  to  swamp  or  control  the  State.  Hence  the  strong 
reaction  against  laissez-faire;  hence  the  regulation  of  con- 
ditions and  hours  of  employment,  the  proposal  in  Great 
Britain  to  return  to  Protection,  the  State-fixing  of  wages,  and, 
in  some  cases,  of  rates  and  prices,  the  proposal  to  extend  to 
England  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  State-fixing  of  rents, 
the  municipalization  of  public  utilities,  the  dissolution  of 
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trusts  — though  trusts  are  a perfectly  natural  outcome  of 
free  enterprise,  — the  taxation  of  the  overrich.  Yet  the 
State  has  not  got  control  of  the  economic  orgamzation, 
in  many  places  the  economic  organization  controls  the 
State ; and  there  are  signs,  in  such  movements  as  Syndicalism, 
of  a despair  of  the  State  as  a ineans  of  securing  the  social 
control  of  the  economic  organization,  which  will  increase  still 
further  the  difficulty  of  securing  State  control.  Moreover, 
the  reluctance  of  nineteenth-century  governments  to  regulate 
and  supplement  freedom  of  enterprise  has  resulted^  in  ^ evils 
that  obscure  the  importance  of  freedom  of  enterprise  itself. 
Freedom  of  enterprise  in  some  form  or  another  must  be  the 
basis  of  any  organization  of  production  based  on  specialization , 
not  only  is  it  the  only  effective  guarantee  of  individual 
initiative,  and  therefore  of  elasticity  and  adaptability  in  the 
organization,  but  the  alternative  - that  the  State  should 
decide  in  detail  what  every  one  shall  do  and  what  every  one 
shall  receive  — is  a task  to  which  no  body  of  officials  is  equal. 
But  freedom  of  enterprise  does  not  exclude  State  enterprise, 
and  the  existing  presumption  against  awy  interference  with 
freedom  of  enterprise  is  the  most  serious  hindrance  to  true 

economic  progress. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

WEALTH  AND  WELFARE  — THE  MEASUREMENT  OF 

WEALTH 

I 

Wealth  as  Product 

Definition  of  “ Wealth.”  — The  word  “ wealth  ” is  used 
in  more  senses  than  one.  The  commonest  seems  to  be 
**  economic  wealth,”  which,  we  have  seen,  means  anything 
that  satisfies  a human  want  and  is  not  unlimited  in  quantity. 
Economists  take  this  meaning  of  the  word  and  standardize  it. 
Economics  is  the  study  of  the  social  organization  by  which 
wealth  in  this  sense  is  produced  and  distributed.  The^  want 
which  a thing  must  satisfy,  to  come  under  this  definition  of 
wealth,  may  be  of  any  kind.  The  beer  with  which  the 
drunkard  tries  to  satisfy  himself  is  just  as  much  wealth  as 
the  beer  that  the  temperate  take  to  quench  their  thirst  on  a 
hot  day.  Rifles  and  bicycles,  made  sometimes  by  the  same 
firms,  are  both  wealth,  though  their  uses  are  so  different. 
“ Bad  ” literature  and  “ bad  ” art  are  wealth  just  as  much  as 
“ good  ” literature  and  “ good  ” art,  since  many  people  get 
a satisfaction  from  them ; those  who  possess  them  are  rich 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  possess  them ; if  they  get  no  satis- 
faction from  them  themselves,  they  can  sell  them  to  people 
who  do,  and  with  the  proceeds  buy  something  that  they  do 
want.  While  the  want  which  a thing  satisfies  may  be  of 
any  kind,  the  thing  must  be  limited  in  quantity,  or  it  will  not 
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count  as  wealth.  If  it  is  unlimited  in  quantity  the  possessors 
of  it  will  be  unable  to  exchange  it  for  anything  else,  smce  no 
one  will  give  anything  in  exchange  for  a thing  that  can  be  had 
for  nothing.  This  differentia  is  necessary  to  the^  definition  of 
wealth,  since  the  word  is  applied  — strictly  within  its  origmal 
meaning,  but  only  metaphorically  to-day  to  tl^gs  which 
satisfy  human  want  and  are  unlimited  in  quantity.  Fresh 
air,  for  example,  and  scenery  are  spoken  of  as  wealth,  the 
orduiary  sense  of  the  word,  however,  they  are  not  wealth ; 
no  one  who  had  more  of  them  at  his  command  than  he  wanted 
could  get  anything  in  exchange  for  them;  only  when  the 
supply  of  them  is  limited  do  they  become  wealth  in  the 
narrower  and  more  usual  sense  of  the  word,  as  they  would  do 
if  the  fresh  air  were  laid  on  to  New  York  by  pipe  from  the 
Adirondacks,  or  the  scenery  inclosed  in  a park  and  a charge 

made  for  admission.  _ 

Wealth  as  the  Object  of  Economic  Organization.  This 

narrow  use  of  the  word  “ wealth  ” identifies  wealth  with  the 
product  of  the  economic  organization.  The  econoinic  or- 
ganization as  a whole  exists  to  produce  means  of  satisfying 
wants  that  are  not  unlimited  in  quantity  or  provided  “ free^ 
by  nature;  means  of  satisfaction,  that  is  to  say,  which  will 
not  be  forthcoming  without  some  organization  to  produce 
them.  The  organization  and  its  parts  derive  their  value 
from  the  product ; the  worker  gets  a wage  only  because  his 
work  is  needed  to  produce  these  means  of  satisfaction , a 
machine  has  a value  only  because  it  can  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose ; the  product  is  the  end  and  object  of  the  organiza- 
tion. The  wealth  of  an  individual  or  a country  is  the  means 
of  satisfaction  which  he  or  it  possesses,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
amount  of  the  product  of  industry  and  commerce  which  he 
or  it  can  command.  The  product  usually  takes  a material 
form  — so  many  pieces  of  cloth,  so  many  tons  of  coal,  etc. , 
but  it  may  equally  well  take  the  form  of  a service.  Transport 
is  an  important  part  of  the  wealth  of  modern  countries;  it 
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satisfies  wants,  directly  and  indirectly,  and  it  is  not  provided 
by  nature  free.  The  services  of  the  professions  are  wealth  of 
the  same  kind.  Indeed,  material  goods  are  desired  only  for 
the  services  which  they  render;  men  want  not  cloth  but 
clothing,  not  coal  but  heat,  and  cloth  and  coal  are  wealth  only 
because  they  enable  men  to  satisfy  these  wants.  But  whether 
we  speak  of  goods  and  services  or  of  services  alone  as  forming 
the  content  of  wealth,  we  identify  wealth  with  the  product 
of  the  economic  organization;  the  economic  organization 
exists  to  produce  these  means  of  satisfying  wants,  and  but 
for  the'  economic  organization  they  would  not  be  forth- 
coming. . 

Measuring  Wealth. — The  method  by  which  wealth  is 

measured  brings  out  clearly  this  conception  of  it.  It  is  always 
assumed  that  wealth  is  measurable,  and  it  seems  only  a matter 
of  time  and  trouble  to  total  up  the  wealth  of  a country  in  tons 
of  this  commodity,  yards  of  that,  and  gallons  of  another. 
Such  a method,  however,  would  give  us  no  measure  of  wealth 
in  the  form  of  services ; we  might  put  in  our  inventory  so 
many  surgeons  and  so  many  teachers ; but  since  the  surgeons 
and  teachers  might  differ  very  much  in  their  ability,  skill, 
and  industry,  we  should  have  no  measure  of  the  country  s 
means  of  satisfying  its  wants  in  the  way  of  surgical  treat- 
ment and  education.  And  even  in  the  case  of  inaterial  forms 
of  wealth  such  a measure  is  inadequate,  since  it  ignores  dif^ 
ferences  in  quality ; sixty  yards  of  one  kind  of  cloth  may  be 
double  the  amount  of  wealth  embodied  in  sixty  yards  of  an- 
other kind  of  cloth.  The  difficulty  is  overcome  by  totaling 
not  the  forms  of  wealth  themselves,  but  their  exchange- values. 
Most  production  is  carried  on  for  exchange,  and  nearly  all 
forms  of  wealth  are  at  some  time  or  other  exchanged.  ^ This 
exchange  takes  place  not  directly,  but  through  the  medium  of 
money.  Hence  money  becomes  a general  common  measure 
of  exchange- values,  and  a total  of  wealth  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  money ; so  accustomed  have  we  become  to  measuring 
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wealth  in  money,  that  the  word  “ money  ” is  frequently  used 

as  synonymous  with  “ wealth.” 

Practical  Difficulties  in  Measuring  Wealth.  There  are, 

however,  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  gettmg  directly 
the  total  value  of  the  product  of  the  economic  orgamzation, 
since  in  no  country  is  anything  like  a complete  aimual  census 
of  production  taken.  Indirectly,  however,_  the  total  can 
reached  by  adding  together  incomes,  which  we  have  the 
means  of  estimating.  A man’s  income  is  the  claim  (meas- 
ured in  money)  which  he  has  on  the  product  of  the  economic 
organization ; the  total  of  the  incomes  of  the  people  in  the 
country  will  be  the  total  value  of  the  country  s product, 
since  the  claims  as  a whole  are  exchanged  for  the  product  as 
a whole.  We  have  more  information  about  people  s incomes 
than  we  have  about  their  capital  or  total  wealth  and,  as  we 
saw  in  Chapter  XII,  we  must  consider  wealth  as  income 
rather  than  as  stock,  if  we  are  not  to  overlook  certam  im- 
portant forms  of  wealth,  especially  services  rendered  directly 

and  not  through  the  medium  of  commodities. 

Bv  making  a total  of  incomes  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States  is  estimated  (1918)  at  about  sixty  billion  dollars  a year 
The  information  about  incomes  is,  of  course,  very  inexact 
is  estimated  that  not  more  then  6,250,000  people  will  tile  a 
return  under  the  present  law.  Wage  statistics  are  fragmen- 
tary and  unreliable,  but  careful  statisticians  have  prepared 
estimates  on  the  basis  of  such  data  as  is  available.  Sixty 
billions  under  present  conditions  (1918)  is  therefore  appro:o- 
mately,  if  not  absolutely,  accurate.  This  total  of  incomes  is  the 
total  value  of  the  annual  product  of^  the  country  s economic 
organization;  for  the  incomes  are  simply  the  claims  on  t e 
product  which  the  economic  organization  gives  rise  to.  1 he 
method  of  measuring  wealth,  then,  and  the  estimate  of  the 

L wealth  of  the  country  as  a whole,  are  based  on  the  conception 

of  wealth  as  consisting  in  product.  _ 

— 
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of  studying  the  organization  for  producing  and  distributing 
wealth.  Economics,  in  standardizing  this  meaning  of  wealth, 
is  merely  following  ordinary  usage.  A “ rich  ” man  is  a inan 
with  a large  command  of  the  product  of  the  economic  organiza- 
tion, whether  he  exercises  it  by  buying  goods  or  services.  A 
“ rich  ” country  is  a country  which  derives  a large  amount  of 
product  from  its  economic  organization,  or  has  large  claims 
on  the  product  of  other  countries’  economic  organization 
as  England  has  in  the  form  of  interest  on  foreign  mvestments. 
The  present  age  is  “ rich  ” compared  with  earlier  ages,  be- 
cause the  product  of  its  economic  organization  is  so  much 
greater  ; when  we  speak  of  the  “ growth  of  wealth  ” we  mean 
the  increase  of  product.  On  this  conception  of  wealth  the 
present  economic  organization  is  based.  It  is  directed  solely 
to  securing  the  largest  possible  product  in  proportion  to  ex- 
penditure, and  is  judged  accordingly.  Distribution  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  those  who  contribute  to  production 
can  be  relied  on  to  insist  on  a proportionate  share  of  the 
product ; they  are  “ efficient  ” in  proportion  to  their  pro- 
ductivity, and  the  system  is  “ fair  ” or  “ unfair  ” according  as 
distribution  is  in  proportion  to  productivity. 

II 

Wealth  as  Welfare 

But  the  word  wca-lth  is  caps-blo  of  another  meaning. 
It  is  used  to  denote  anything  that  contributes  to  human  wel- 
fare. In  this  sense,  wealth  will  not  exclude  any  means  of 
satisfying  human  wants  merely  because  they  are  not  limited 
in  quantity ; in  this  sense,  fresh  air  and  scenery  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  wealth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  discrimi- 
nate between  wants,  and  excludes  from  the  category  of  wealth 
the  means  of  satisfying  some  wants  which  do  not  contribute 
to  welfare.  What  satisfactions  we  regard  as  contributing 
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to  welfare  depends  on  our  ethical  views ; but  even  the  Utili- 
Lrian  who  ^regards  satisfactions  quantitative  y only  and 
r^Ikes  p7easure  the  end  of  life,  will  hold  that  welfare  requires 
some  w^ts  to  be  left  unsatisfied  (those  that  “ draw  repentmg 
after  ”)  while  others  need  cultivation. 

“ Disint  Conceptions  of  Welfare.  - There  is  -t  the  sam 
agreement  in  the  application  of  the  word  wealth  m tfcs 
second  sense  as  in  the  other  sense.  It  is  . . 

things  according  as  conceptions  of  welfare  vary ; dr" 
will  apply  it  to  beer,  his  wife  probably  will  not.  And  concep 
tions  of  Llfare  vary  widely.  The  statesman  who  is  aimous 
to  pursue  a “ spirited  ” foreign  poUcy  regards  armaments  as 
weilth  in  this  second  sense  of  contributing  to  welfare,  as  we 
Ts  in  the  other,  more  ordinary,  sense ; the  Quakers  regard 
armaments  as  what  Ruskin  called  “ iUth.”  Ru^n  s quaere 

with  his  contemporaries  - or  one  of  his  -^e  ^s 

they  regarded  as  contributing  to  welfare,  and  therefore  as 
“ wealth  ” in  this  deeper  sense,  the  great  mass  of  m^echamcally 
ornamented  products  of  modern  Wstory,  which  he  regarded 
TuX  uselL.  and  demoraUsing.  The  English  governing 
class  of’  a hundred  years  ago  encouraged  jnd»“r®s  P”‘ ^ 
because  it  was  to  their  private  mterest  so  to  do,  but  partly 
also  because  inclosures  increased  the  product  of  the  land,  and 
they  thought  that  an  increase  in  product  must  necessarily 
bri4  an  increase  in  welfare ; in  Germany  the  same  change 
was  Wted  under  a difierent  conception  of  social  welfare,  the 
peasants  on  the  land  being  treated  as  of  more  importance 

than  the  product  of  the  land.  ^ 

Because  there  are  these  divergent  conceptions  of  welfare 

varying  with  every  variaUon  in  ethical,  esthetic,  an  P°  ‘ 
vie4,  economists  have  chosen  to  leave  on  one  side  the  study 
of  wealth  in  this  second  sense,  and  have  tontoe  ^ 

to  wealth  in  the  commoner,  agreed  sense ; f " . 

the  organization  for  satisfying  wants,  without  considering 
distinctions  in  the  kind  of  wants.  Unfortunately,  the  two 
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senses  of  the  word  are  not  kept  distinct  in  ordinary  speech. 
It  is  impossible  in  practice  to  prevent  the  associations  attached 
to  wealth  in  its  wider  sense  from  attaching  themselves  to  the 
word  when  it  is  used  to  mean  only  economic  wealth.  The 
distinction  can  be  made  and  maintained  in  a systematic 
treatise;  but  as  soon  as  we  pass  from  the  treatise  to  con- 
versation or  public  discussion,  from  study  to  practice,  our 
careful  distinction  is  likely  to  be  ignored  and  perhaps  for- 
gotten by  ourselves.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  make 
any  practical  use  of  economic  studies,  to  apply  the  conclusions 
of  economic  science,  without  considering  what  is  the  relation 
between  wealth  in  the  narrower  sense  of  economic  wealth  and 
wealth  in  the  wider  sense  which  includes  all  means  of  welfare ; 
we  must  have  a clear  idea  of  the  relation  of  wealth  — for  the 
rest  of  this  chapter  we  will  keep  the  word  to  mean  economic 
wealth  — to  welfare.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  consider 
this  question,  since  wealth  can  be  measured  and  changes  in 
its  quantity  stated  definitely,  while  of  welfare  there  is  no  exact 
or  definite  measure ; , inevitably,  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
measure  of  welfare,  the  economic  measure  will  be  used,  and 
an  increase  in  wealth  treated  as  an  increase  in  welfare.  To 
state  fully  the  relation  of  wealth  to  welfare  would,  of  course, 
involve  answering  the  question.  What  is  welfare?  and  com- 
paring and  criticizing  all  the  divergent  conceptions  of  welfare, 
which  would  be  an  ethical  inquiry  and  beyond  our  scope. 
Our  purpose,  however,  will  be  served  if  we  can  indicate  the 
chief  influences  on  welfare  which  the  measure  of  wealth  ignores, 
and  so  make  clear  the  limits  within  which  an  increase  of  wealth 
indicates  an  increase  of  welfare.  That  is  the  important 
practical  question ; how  far,  and  under  what  circumstances, 
an  increase  of  wealth  is  an  increase  of  welfare. 
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III 


Defects  in  the  Usual  Method  of  Computing  the  Country's 

Wealth 

The  wealth  of  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  about  sixty 
billion  dollars  per  annum.  But  such  an  estimate  has  serious 
defects ; it  excludes  much  that  is  wealth  and  includes  much 

that  is  not  wealth. 

Goods  and  Services  not  Entering  Exchange.  It  excludes 
much  that  is  wealth,  because  it  takes  account  only  of  goods 
and  services  that  come  within  the  circle  of  exchange.  There 
are  many  services  given  for  which  no  payment  is  made  but 
which  are  wealth  just  as  much  as  services  which  are  paid  for. 
The  most  important  of  these  unpaid  services  is  the  domestic 
work  of  wives  and  daughters.  Domestic  servants  are  paid 
wages,  hence  their  services  are  included  m the  estimate  of  the 
country’s  wealth ; wives  and  daughters  are  paid  nothing  for 
exactly  the  same  services,  hence  no  record  or  measure  of  their 
work  exists,  and  their  services  are  ignored  m estimating  the 
country’s  wealth.  The  services  of  Congressmen  are  counted  as 
part  of  the  country’s  wealth,  since  they  receive  a salary.  The 
humbler,  but  equally  useful,  county  commissioner  or  town 
councilman  may  be  paid  nothing  for  his  services,  which  are 
therefore  ignored  in  the  process  of  computing  the  nation  s 
wealth.  The  same  is  the  case  with  all  voluntary  social  and 
public  service,  it  is  ignored  in  the  ordinary  computation  of 
wealth ; yet  the  economic  loss  of  a war  would  hardly  be  greater 
than  the  cessation  of  such  services.  The  method  ignores  ma- 
terial forms  of  wealth  as  well  as  services.  The  vegetables  a 
man  buys  are  included  in  the  sixty  billion  dollars  per  year ; the 
vegetables  he  grows  for  his  own  use  will  not  be,  since  they  do 
not  come  into  the  market,  where  wealth  is  measured  by  being 
exchanged  for  money.  This  element  of  subsistence  economy 
is  more  important  in  America  than  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
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and  used  to  be  more  important  than  it  is ; as  it  gives  place  to 
commercial  economy,  the  amount  of  wealth  w 

increase,  but  there  may  be  no  increase  m the  product  of  the 
country’s  activities  and  resources.  Of  course  it  be 

possible  to  estimate  the  value  of  these  uncommercial  goods 
Ld  services,  and  add  it  to  the  estimate  of  the  country  s wealth 
obtained  by  the  other  method ; but  the  calculaUon  would  b 
difficult,  there  are  no  materials  for  it  in  existence,  it  is  not,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  made,  and  the  wealth  it  represents,  remammg 

unvalued,  tends  to  be  overlooked.  u ^ 

The  Inclusion  of  Non-wealth.  — On  the  other  hand,  the 

ordinary  computation  of  a country’s  wealth  includes  much 

that  is  not  wealth.  It  includes  every  form  of  money  income 

which  is  received  by  the  individuals  m the 
are,  however,  sources  of  income  to  individuals  which  are  not 
wealth  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  community.  The  Na- 
tional Debt  will  serve  as  an  example.  United  States  bon  s 
are  property,  not  wealth.  The  interest  on  them  is  not  in  the 
same  cLgor>^  as  the  interest  paid  on  mdustria  myestment 
or  on  loans  made  to  Municipal  Corporations  for  industrial 
purposes;  the  interest  on  the  latter  is  produced  by  the  plant 
in  which  the  investment  is  embodied,  it  is  an  actual  addition 
to  wealth,  which  the  investors  are  able  to  secure ; the  mteres 
on  the  former  is  merely  a transfer  of  so  much  wealth  from  t e 
taxpayer  to  the  holder  of  government  bonds,  since  the  loan 
which  the  bonds  represent  has  been  spent  once  for  all  on  war 
or  some  other  purpose  long  ago,  and  is  doing  nothmg  to  m- 

crease  production  now.  . 

Offsets.  — More  important  than  this  source  of  error  is  tne 

defect  in  the  method  of  computing  wealth,  by  which  certain 

services  are  treated  as  additions  to  wealth  which  should  really 

be  treated  as  deductions  from  it.  Coal  is  wealth,  and  t e 

salaries,  profits,  and  wages  to  which  its  production  ^gives  nse 

are  rightly  included  in  the  estimate  of  the  country  s wealth. 

But  the  use  of  coal  produces  so  much  dirt  in  the  atmosphere 
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that  clothes  need  washing  more  frequently  than  they  would 
do  but  for  its  use.  A large  part,  therefore,  of  the  expense  of 
laundry  should  be  set  against  the  use  of  coal.  The  services 
of  the  laundries  are  not  an  addition  to  the  wealth  of^  the 
country ; they  are  part  of  the  cost  of  securing  the  addition 
to  the  wealth  of  the  country  made  by  the  use  of  coal  We 
should  deduct  them  from  the  value  of  the  coal  to  get  the  net 
or  real  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  made  by  coal ; the 
ordinary  computation  adds  them.  There  are  many  cases  in 
which  one  industry  or  service  is  called  for  by  the  ill  effects  of 
others,  many  cases  in  which  one  group  of  workers  merely  re- 
pairs evils  incidental  to  the  work  of  another  set,  with  the 
result  that  the  net  addition  made  to  wealth  is  far  less  than  the 

apparent  addition. 

The  increase  in  wealth  produced  by  the  factory  systein  is 
subject  to  large  discounts  on  this  account.  By  bringing 
together  the  workers  in  large  masses,  the  system^  enormously 
increased  the  productivity  of  labor ; but  by  brmging  them 
together  it  at  the  same  time  created  the  modern  town.  Life  m 
a town,  to  be  healthy  and  decent,  requires  a much  greater 
expenditure  per  head  of  population,  on  sanitation,  street- 
paving and  cleansing,  police,  and  even  education,  than  life^  in 
the  country,  as  is  shown  by  the  higher  level  of  local  taxation 
in  town  than  country.  To  estimate  the  net  addition  made  to 
wealth  by  modern  methods  of  production,  therefore,  we  must 
deduct  from  the  value  of  the  product  the  expense  of  all  these 
public  utility  services ; they  are  all  part  of  the  social  cost  of 
production  of  goods  made  by  these  methods.  The  ordinary 
computation  of  national  wealth  again  does  not  deduct,  but 
adds ; for  it  includes  in  the  national  income  both  the  incomes 
derived  from  industry  and  the  incomes  derived  from^  loans  to 
establish  these  services  and  payments  to  maintain  them. 
Factory  inspection,  wages  boards,  the  trade  union  organ- 
ization which  the  workers  have  been  forced  to  establish  in 
self-defense,  are  all  part  of  the  social  cost  of  production  of 
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goods  made  by  modern  methods,  and  should  be  debited 
against  the  goods.  Similarly,  if  we  wish  to  ascertam  the 
real  addition  to  wealth  made  by  the  motor  industry,  we  shall 
have  to  deduct  from  the  value  of  the  motors  the  cost  of  recon- 
structing roads  to  suit  motor  traffic.  Modern  society  is  rather 
like  an  incompetent  housewife,  who  “ makes  work  for  herself 
by  her  slovenly  methods ; with  this  difference  that  she  com- 
plains of  the  extra  work,  while  we  glory  m it,  boastmg  of  the 
increase  of  wealth  and  the  unprecedented  dimensions  of  the 

national  income.  \ -u  a 

Inadequacy  of  Market-value  as  Measure.  Another  de- 
fect in  the  measurement  of  wealth  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  only  objective  measure  of  wealth  is  market-value.  Wealtli 
is  wealth  because  it  satisfies  human  want;  an  mcrease  of 
wealth  should  mean,  therefore,  an  incxease  of  satisfaction ; 
an  increase  of  wealth  as  measured  may  take  place  without 
any  increase  in  satisfaction.  Our  study  of  value  has  already 
revealed  this  to  us.  The  value  of  a thing  may  change  without 
any  change  in  the  thing  itself.  Restriction  of  supply  or  m- 
crease  in  demand  will  enhance  the  value  of  a thing  without  any 
increase  in  the  satisfaction  afforded,  and  demand  depends  on 
the  distribution  of  purchasing  power  as  well  as  on  desire. 
The  Degas,  which  the  artist  sold  for  $100  and  one  of  our 
millionaires  subsequently  bought  for  $85,000,  had  the  same 
capacity  to  satisfy  human  want  at  the  lower  value  as  at  the 
higher.  The  satisfaction  which  an  opera  singers  services 
give  the  nation  will  remain  the  same,  whether  he  be  paid 
$100,000  a year  or  a legal  maximum  of  $2500  a year ; but  in 
the  latter  case  the  national  income  as  measured  will  be  $97>S^ 
less.  The  amount  of  satisfaction  afforded  to  the  nation  by  the 
unfortunate  individuals  employed  as  flunkeys  would  be  m- 
creased  if  they  were  set  to  farm-laboring ; since  flunkeys  are 
paid  higher  wages  than  farm-laborers,  the  national  wealth 
as  measured  would  be  reduced  by  the  change.  ^ Mar  et  va  ue 
is  not  an  absolute  measure  of  satisfaction ; it  measures  the 
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satisfaction  afforded  by  different  things  to  the  same  individual, 
it  is  no  measure  of  satisfaction  as  between  different  individuals. 
The  rich  man’s  dollar  has  the  same  influence  on  market-values 
as  the  poor  man’s  dollar,  it  represents  a much  smaller  satis- 
faction ; hence  a box  at  the  theater  has  the  same  value,  and 
represents  the  same  amount  of  wealth  as  measured  as  several 
bushels  of  wheat.  The  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  makes 
market-values  inevitably  and  progressively  false  as  a measure 
or  indication  of  the  satisfaction  afforded  by  wealth ; to  meas- 
ure national  wealth,  therefore,  by  totaling  market-values  is 
to  get  no  measure  of  the  satisfaction  afforded  to  the  nation  by 
wealth.  If  the  national  wealth  as  measured  were  doubled, 
it  would  be  no  proof  of  a doubling  of  satisfaction.  It  would 
be  possible  and  useful  to  draw  up  different  inventories  of 
goods  and  services,  having  all  the  same  total  value,  but  yield- 
ing different  totals  of  satisfaction.  In  fact  market-value,  the 
only  objective  measure  of  wealth  we  have,  is  so  very  rough  and 
fluctuating  a measure  of  satisfaction,  that  it  is  no  measure 
of  wealth  from  the  point  of  view  of  society  at  all ; and  it  is 
misleading  to  place  so  much  reliance  as  is  placed  upon  it  m 

the  study  of  wealth. 

If  we  are  to  measure  national  wealth  by  totaling  means 
of  satisfaction,  we  need  a unit  of  satisfaction,  a thing  which 
we  do  not  possess.  At  most,  therefore,  sixty  billions  a year 
is  a rough  measure  of  the  nation’s  economic  power;  not  of 
its  product,  but  of  its  productive  capacity ; not  of  the  means 
of  satisfactions  afforded  by  the  economic  organization, 
but  of  the  command  of  them  afforded  by  the  economic  or- 
ganization. The  amount  of  satisfaction  that  the  nation  will 
derive  from  its  economic  organization  will  depend,  not  only 
on  the  degree  of  productive  power,  but  on  its  direction , not 
on  the  volume  only  of  the  product,  but  on  its  nature ; not  on 
the  amount  of  wealth  as  measured  only,  but  on  its  use. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

WEALTH  AND  WELFARE  — ECONOMIC  INFLUENCES  ON 

WELFARE 


The  Influence  of  Distribution 

Welfare  and  Inequality  in  Distribution.  — We  have  to  con- 
sider the  influences  exercised  on  welfare  by  wealth  and  ignored 
by  the  ordinary  measurement  of  wealth.  First  the  influence 
exerted  by  different  uses  of  wealth.  We  can  consider  this 
influence  under  two  heads : use  by  society,  and  use  by  the 
individuals  who  compose  society.  Use  by  society  is  the 
problem  of  distribution ; and  distribution  is  conditioned  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  needs  of  production.  The  system  of  free 
enterprise  is  upheld  as  the  best  means  of  maintaining  and  in- 
creasing the  production  of  wealth ; if  free  enterprise  involves 
an  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  that  inequality  is  condoned 
as  providing  the  best  incentive  to  enterprise.  With  the 
system  of  free  enterprise  as  a productive  organization  we  have 
dealt  elsewhere ; here  it  is  necessary  to  consider  only  the  in- 
fluence of  the  inequality  of  wealth,  which  it  involves,  on  the 
amount  of  satisfaction  afforded  by  wealth.  The  unequal 
distribution  makes  market-values  a false  and  misleading 
indicator  of  the  satisfaction  afforded  by  different  kinds  of 
wealth ; yet  market-values  are  the  sole  indicator  of  the  needs 
of  society,  followed  by  producers  under  the  system  of  free 
enterprise.  Free  enterprise,  therefore,  following  market- 
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values,  is  an  automatic  device  lor  securing  an  uneconomcal 
applicadon  of  productive  power,  and  preventing  a 
orsatisfaction  from  being  secured  for  a mm>“^  ^ " 
and  sacrifice.  Anything  that  tends  to  equalize  the  ^^tn 
tion  of  wealth  tends  to  lessen  the  vagaries  of  the  indicator 
which  production  foUows,  and  tends  to  secure  a more  eco- 
nomical application  of  productive  power  to  satisfying  wants. 
Taxation  and  laws  of  inheritance  that  tend  to  equahze  weal 
mav  check  the  growth  of  wealth  in  gross,  and  yet  mcrease 
welfare  by  increasing  the  satisfaction  afforded  by  wea  t , 
the  super-tax,  taken  from  the  incomes  of  the  rich  and  eiqiended 
by  old-age  pensioners,  will  afford  the  latter  a much  greater 
aLunt  of  satisfaction  than  the  former  would  have  got  from 
it  • the  bushel  of  wheat  on  which  the  poor  will  spend  a couple 
of’dollars  will  afford  a much  greater  satisfaction  than  the  sea 
at  a theater  on  which  the  rich  man  might  have  spent  it. 

Significance  of  Social  Standards.  — Welfare  is  influenced 
by  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  another  way.  Once  the 
primary  needs  of  physical  existence  are  met  expenditure  is 
gover^d  very  largely  by  social  standards  People  choose  a 
Luse  in  accordance  not  merely  with  the  requirements  o 
health  but  with  the  standard  of  house  accommodation  of 
their  class.  They  choose  clothes  which  will  not  only  msure 
warmth,  but  will  also  satisfy  a certain  standard  of  ostentation. 
They  buy  books,  not  to  read  — the  books  they  read  they  ge 
from  the  circulating  library  — but  to  conform  to  certain 
standards  of  furnishing.  And  poverty  consists  as  much  in 
inability  to  live  up  to  the  standards  of  one’s  class  as  m actual 
lack  of  wealth.  Shabby  clothes  are  a source  of  unhappiness, 
not  because  they  fail  to  keep  one  warm,  but  because  they 
make  the  wearer  disagreeably  conspicuous ; if  every  one  wore 
shabby  clothes,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Middle  Ages,  no  one 
would  object  to  wearing  shabby  clothes  Moreover,  the 
standards  of  one  class  influence  the  standards  of  the  class 
below,  and  so  on  through  all  the  classes  of  society.  A con- 
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siderable  part  of  the  expenditure  of  every  class,  except  the 
very  richest  and  the  very  poorest,  is  governed,  not  by  any 
rational  judgment  of  what  will  give  the  truest  satisfaction, 
but  by  the  desire  to  do  as  other  members  of  the  class  do ; and 
in  all  the  intermediate  classes  there  are  people  who  feel  poor, 
although  they  are  not  poor  by  any  absolute  standard.  Now 
the  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a few  enables 
that  few  to  set  a very  high  standard  of  expenditure,  which 
influences  the  ideas  of  all  the  other  classes.  The  riches  of 
the  rich  intensify  the  poverty  of  the  poor.  Where  wealth  is 
less,  but  more  evenly  distributed,  as  in  Denmark,  equal  satis- 
faction can  be  obtained  from  a smaller  income ; evey  class  in 
Denmark  lives  in  a smaller  house,  has  less  furniture  and 
probably  fewer  clothes,  and  spends  less  on  amusements  than 
the  corresponding  class  in  England,  yet  they  certainly  get 
no  less  satisfaction  from  wealth.  Thus  it  is  probable  that  the 
happiness  that  wealth  gives  depends  as  much  on  the  dis- 
tribution as  on  the  absolute  amount  of  wealth.^  The  present 
age  is  unhappy  not  because  it  is  poor  it  is  richer  than  any 
preceding  age  — but  because  the  inequahties  of  wealth,  which 
have  become  obvious  to  the  most  careless,  have  no  basis^  in 
ethical  principle.  There  are  philosophers^  who  try  to  brmg 
ethical  ideas  into  accord  with  this  inequality ; but  the  basis 
of  most  Western  people’s  ethical  ideas  are  to  be  found  m 
Christianity  and  democracy,  neither  of  which  gives  any 
countenance  to  the  inequality.  Not  what  he  was,  but  what 
he  thinks  he  might  have  and  ought  to  have,  determines  a man  s 
state  of  mind.  Hence  the  worker  of  to-day  is  discontented, 
and  derives  not  the  slightest  comfort  from  the  knowledge 
that  in  any  earlier  age  his  real  income  would  probably  have 

been  less  than  it  is. 

Wealth  and  Social  Power.  — Another  drawback  to  an  un- 
equal distribution  of  wealth  is  the  opportunities  it  gives  (ff 
tyranny.  Wealth  under  any  circumstances  is  power,  and 
when  it  takes  the  form  of  ownership  of  the  means  of  production. 
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on  which  the  manual  worker  is  dependent  for  the  opportunity 
of  earning  his  livelihood,  it  is  a dangerous  power.  The  con- 
tempt into  which  the  State  is  falling  is  due  to  the  contrast 
between  the  political  forms  of  democracy  and  the  economic 
reality  of  oligarchy.  A class  of  multi-millionaires  is  a stand- 
ing menace  to  the  supremacy  of  the  State ; and  the  experience 
of  beneficiaries  suggests  that  a well-meaning  millionaire  is 
an  almost  greater  nuisance  than  his  wicked  brother. 

II 

The  Influence  of  the  Use  of  Wealth  and  the  Kind  of  Product 

Wasting  Wealth.  — Welfare,  then,  can  be  increased  by^  a 
better  use  of  wealth  by  society,  in  the  form  of  a better  dis- 
tribution of  it,  as  well  as  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
wealth;  the  ordinary  computation  of  wealth  is  concerned 
solely  with  the  measurement  of  the  latter,  and  ignores  the 
former.  Similarly  it  ignores  the  even  more  important  in- 
fluence on  welfare  of  the  use  of  wealth  by  individuals.  An 
increase  of  production  obviously  is  no  increase  of  welfare  if 
the  product  is  wasted.  Waste  in  the  sense  of  objectless  de- 
struction of  product  is  rare ; but  in  a broad  sense  there  is 
waste  whenever  wealth  is  applied  to  a use  that  gives  less 
satisfaction  than  another  use  to  which  it  could  have  been 
applied;  and  waste  in  that  sense  is  common.  To  prevent 
it,  as  much  care  would  be  needed  in  spending  as  in  getting ; 
consumption  would  have  to  be  organized  as  systematically 
as  production;  and  as  much  care  exercised  in  the  choice  of 
people  to  direct  the  organization.  No  such  care  is  taken,  and 
in  consequence  much  production  adds  nothing  to  welfare. 
A man  will  work  hard  and  increase  society’s  wealth  by  build- 
ing up  an  efficient  business,  and  then  waste  the  increase  in 
maintaining  his  children  in  an  idleness  which  they  do  not 
enjoy  and  which  is  not  good  for  them.  Workers  are  con- 
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stantly  speeded  up  and  industry  made  more  productive ; the 
additional  product  is  no  addition  to  welfare  if  the  employer’s 
share  goes  in  ostentatious  luxury,  and  the  workers  are  driven 
by  exhaustion  to  spend  their  share  in  procuring  excitement 
to  relieve  exhaustion.  Often  an  increase  of  wealth  merely 
cancels  some  existing  means  of  welfare.  An  addition  to 
wealth  that  takes  the  form  of  motors  so  speedy  as  to  constitute 
a danger  to  Ufe  and  a nuisance  to  the  inoffensive  pedestrian  or 
cyclist  may  take  away  from  the  pleasure  of  walking  and  cycling 
more  than  it  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  those  who  can  afford 
motors ; a colliery  that  blackens  a countryside  adds  to  material 
wealth  only  by  destroying  an  immaterial  source  of  welfare. 

Fads  and  Fashions.  — Two  kinds  of  waste  or  misapplica- 
tion of  wealth  are  especially  important  as  influencing  welfare 
without  being  indicated  by  the  measure  of  wealth.  The  first 
is  the  application  of  production  to  objects  which  give  an 
obvious  and  immediate  satisfaction,  to  the  neglect  of  objects 
that  give  a more  lasting  or  intense,  though  less  obvious,  satis- 
faction. This  is  illustrated  by  the  contrast  between  the 
valuations  of  the  market  and  the  valuations  of  the  connoisseur. 
Good  art  gives  not  only  a different  satisfaction  from  bad  art, 
but  more  satisfaction.  A thing  of  beauty  is  literally  “ a joy 
forever,”  while  last  year’s  fashions  are  the  abomination  of 
this.  Modern  industry  gives  us  more  furniture,  more  metal 
work,  more  carpets,  more  waU  coverings,  and  more  “ decora- 
tion ” than  handicraft ; yet  the  connoisseur,  the  man  who 
has  made  it  his  business  to  understand  these  things,  prefers 
the  quality  of  the  age  of  handicraft  to  the  quantity  of  modern 
industry.  The  view  of  wealth  which  counts  only  product 
encourages  methods  of  production  which  are  adapted  to 
quantity  rather  than  quality ; and  freedom  of  enterprise 
encourages  the  supply  of  those  pleasures  which  offer  gratifica- 
tion on  the  easiest  terms.  Poetry  as  a rule  gives  a more  in- 
tense pleasure  than  prose  fiction,  but  it  asks  a greater  effort 
from  the  reader;  prose  fiction  has  grown,  therefore,  while 
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poetry  is  the  pleasure  of  the  few.  For  the  same  reason  bad 
fiction  is  produced  in  greater  quantity  than  good  fiction ; for 
the  same  reason  the  moving  picture  “ drama,  which  as  s 
of  the  observer  an  intellectual  effort  that  could  not  task  the 
most  feeble  minded,  is  displacing  the  novelette. 

Varied  Character  of  Satisfaction.  — In  the  second  place, 
the  measure  of  wealth  would  be  no  measure  of  welfare,  even 
if  it  represented  the  true  amount  of  satisfaction  afforded^  by 
wealth,  because  it  ignores  differences  in  kind  of  satisfaction. 
The  definition  of  wealth  on  which  the  measurement  of  wealth 
is  based  regards  the  kind  of  wants  as  indifferent,  looking 
merely  to  the  quantity  of  satisfaction  given.^  ^ Wealthy  in 
this  sense  is  a measure  of  welfare  only  on  the  Utilitarian  view 
of  welfare,  that  it  consists  in  the  greatest  possible  surplus  of 
pleasure  over  pain ; it  is  only  on  this  view  that  differences 
in  kind  of  satisfaction  can  be  ignored,  and  differences  in 
quantity  or  intensity  alone  regarded.  The  amount  or  in- 
tensity of  satisfaction  offered  by  two  forms  of  wealth  may  be 
equal;  they  will  count  equally  in  the  computation  of  the 
country’s  wealth.  Their  contribution  to  welfare,  on  any 
except  the  Utilitarian  view,  need  not  be  equal,  since  there 
may  be  a difference  between  them  which  we  express  by  the 
terms  “ higher  ” and  “ lower.”  Many  satisfactions  are  what 
is  called  “ demoralizing,”  drunkenness  for  example : the 

means  of  obtaining  them  (provided  they  are  not  unlimited  in 
quantity)  count  as  wealth,  and  contribute  to  the  total  of 
national  wealth;  to  welfare  they  contribute  nothing,  but 
rather  detract  from  it.  Other  satisfactions,  without  being 
bad  in  themselves,  may  interfere  with  higher  satisfactions; 
riches,  for  example,  hamper  a man’s  entry  into  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  and,  on  the  view  of  welfare  that  attaches  im- 
portance to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  are  to  be  avoided or 
to  take  a more  mundane  example,  comfort  in^  modern  cities 
can  be  carried  to  such  extremes  that  health  is  impaired  by 

want  of  exercise. 
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Conclusion.  — Wealth  then,  as  measured,  is  no  criterion 
of  welfare ; the  direction  of  productive  power  is  as  important 
for  welfare  as  its  amount ; an  increase  of  wealth  may  take 
such  a form  that  welfare  is  not  increased.  The  increase  of  . 
wealth  since  the  Industrial  Revolution  includes  much  that  ' 
no  one  would  be  the  worse  without.  Much  of  it  is  merely 
means  of  ostentation,  which  adds  to  the  satisfaction  of  those 
who  outshine  their  fellows  only  so  much  as  it  detracts  from  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  are  outshone.  Much  of  it  takes 
the  form  of  machine-made  ornament,  which  is  neither  m- 
dividual  nor  organic  to  the  object  to  which  it  is  apphed,  and 
adds  nothing  to  its  beauty.  The  furnishings  and  fabric  of  a 
modern  house  of  almost  any  class  are  plastered  over  with 
such  futilities  — aU  those  trifles  that  are  neither  beautiful 
nor  useful,  give  no  satisfaction  three  days  after  they  are 
bought,  and  get  in  everybody’s  way ; while  those  who  can 
afford  collect  old  furniture,  and  the  only  thing  which  cannot 
be  got  is  simplicity.  The  most  expensive  process  m the  mak- 
ing of  pottery  is  the  mechanical  addition  of  the  mechanical 
ornament  that  drives  people  to  collect  old  chma.^  The 
national  income  is  further  swollen  by  a host  of  things  ^ made 
to  sell,”  which  attract  purchasers  by  their  surface  fimsh  but 
are  useless  for  their  ostensible  object,  and  by  all  sorts  o 
expensive  processes  and  devices  for  manufacturing  s ams. 
We  have  no  measure  of  utility  except  the  meaningless  measure 
of  money,  and  very  few  standards ; hence  no  measurement 
can  be  made  of  the  amount  of  this  useless  production ; but 
obviously  it  occupies  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  country. 
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III 


The  Influence  of  Work 

Significance  of  Conditions  of  Work.  - The  ordinary  meas- 

urement  of  wealth  then  gives  us  no  he 

or  value  of  the  satisfaction  afforded  by  wealtn.  ir 

XXl  the  economic  organization  “^The 

[hat  alone.  The  conditions  of  P^educton  Z teZe  as 

widest  meaning  of  the  term,  are  t to  be  Ln 

the  product.  Some  sUght  recogmtion  of  this  is  to  be  seen 

^ the  attitude  of  the  State  to  industry ; ^“'■hlln  ^mum 
of  sanitation,  safety,  and,  in  some  cases,  leisure  .a  imposed 

toZer  thrXnce  on 

S Ss  txxxx.  of 

L control.  The  principle  that  the  object  of  work  is  important 
tn  the  worker  is  recognized  in  rehef  works.  It  is  felt  to  oe 

demoralizing  to  set  a man  ^tZdt  trenches 

L another  man  to  M.  The  same  feeling  ""^erhes  the  use 
of  such  a word  as  “ flunkey  ” as  a term  of  abuse , it  is  felt 
that  the  work  of  a flunkey  is  beneath  the  digmty  of  a man  an 
m^  t “on  his  character.  If  this  feeling  s sound  then  the 
number  of  workers  whose  self-respect  would  suffer,  if  they 
realized  what  they  were  doing,  must  be  very  great ; for  e 
weavers  who  weave  plush,  and  dyers  who  dye  it,  f^tte 
flunkey’s  breeches,  are  as  useless  as  the  ^ 

Wrialization  by  making  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  assign 
to  its  uWmate’  dJstination  any  piece  of  work,  is  breaking  down 
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this  discrimination  between  occupations  in  accordance  mth 
their  object;  the  same  firm  may  supply  paper  for  Bibles 
and  paper  for  letting  contracts.  At  the  same  time  specializa- 
tion, by  distributing  among  a large  number  of  workers  the 
making  of  each  single  thing,  takes  out  of  work  the  handi- 
craftsman’s interest  in  the  thing  made ; it  is  possible  to  take 
in  the  making  of  a pair  of  boots  something  of  the  artist  s 
interest  in  the  making  of  a picture ; it  is  difficult  to  take  the 

same  interest  in  the  clicking  of  an  upper  to  a sole. 

Process.  — Object  and  process  act  and  react  on  each  other. 
An  interesting  object  wiU  be  interesting  to  make ; while  an 
interest  in  the  making  is  Hkely  to  be  reflected  in  the  object. 
It  is  hard  to  find  work  in  which  the  workman  takes  no  interest 
at  all ; but  there  are  great  variations  in  the  intrmsic  interest 
of  work,  and  much  work  that  has  only  a negli^ble  interest. 
At  one  extreme  is  the  work  of  the  artist,  an  activity  so  satisfy- 
ing that  it  is  claimed  (by  the  advocates  of  art  for  art’s  sake) 
that  the  consumer  of  the  product  need  not  be  considered; 
at  the  other  extreme  there  are  operations  so  mechamcal  as 
to  call  for  no  intellectual  effort  and  only  a slight  and  uniform 
physical  effort.  An  ideal  social  system  would  give  to  every 
one  a share  of  both  kinds  of  work.  Man  is  not  a machine, 
and  to  treat  him  as  one  is  to  make  him  something  less  than  a 
man.  If  the  process  of  work  is  to  contribute  to  welfare,  it 
must  have  variety.  Variety  is  needed  to  give  scope  for  initia- 
tive and  choice ; work  without  variety  exercises  only  a part 
of  the  man,  and  the  faculties  which  are  not  exercised  tend 
to  atrophy.  Art  is  good  work,  because  it  has  an  infinite 
variety ; it  is  an  unending  exploration ; once  the^  artist  be- 
gins to  repeat  himself,  to  do  the  same  kind  of  thing  in  the 
same  way  over  and  over  again,  his  work  becomes  conventional 
and  loses  its  quality.  Bad  work  is  exemphfied  by  the  tending 
of  some  automatic  machines ; the  worker  is  part  of  the  ma- 
chine ; there  is  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  choice,  no  scope  for 
originality ; what  he  shall  do  and  how  he  shall  do  it  is  deter- 
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mined  for  him,  and  it  is  Earned  no  further 

routine  of  the  machine , once  t„uities  and  the  range  of 
call  is  made  on  his  >”tellectua  Jacitoes  a 

movements  may  be  so  narrow  ^ a worker 

physical  powers  are  exercised.  counter- 

Pf\he  mechanical  his  work  is  such 

acted  by  influences  development  of  Us  faculties ; 

that  it  contributes  notUng 

his  work  is  so  much  of  himself 

energy  turned  to  waste  so  f contrast  is  most  alive 

is  afiected.  The  creaUye  worke  by  contra  ^ 

when  at  work,  and  r^eives  a personaUty 

Pleasure  of  it  and  the  addition  it  makes  to  ni  p 

whether  he  be  paid  for  the  production  the  control  of 

control. -With  the  process  of  pro- 

production  is  closely  cotme  • , human  element 

ducUon  is  subdivided  and  worker  will 

linked  up  with  power  machin  ry, 

have  Uttle  control  «''*="  ^ gjj^ggdon,  little  independence, 
freedom  in  the  sense  work  will  all  be  set  for 

The  speed,  order,  and  ^on  will  be  concentrated 

him ; initiative  tesp^biUy^^^^^^  w ^ 

on  the  few  and  taken  of  the  detail-workers  to 

mation  mvolves  the  ub^  gives 

the  organizers  of  -^ustry,  jd 

an  opening  the  subordmation  of  the  mass 

in  an  army  m wUch  disaplme  the  sub^^^^^ 

of  individuals  ^ capitaUsm  — the  private 

as  it  IS  in  any  ^ta^  • ^^g^diuman  element  m pro- 
ownersUp  and  contro  _ i:,„tion  the  individual  worker  s 
duction  - is  added  to  ^ZZith  pubUc  owner- 
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class  of  the  community.  Where  on  the  other  hand  the  process 
of  production  is  not  subdivided,  so  that  work  retams  1 
variety,  there  the  mdependence  and  self-direction  of  the  worker 
survive ; the  same  person  has  to  decide  what  to  do,  how  to  do 
it,  at  what  rate  to  work,  and  how  cooperation  with  other 

workers  shsill  be  orgsuized. 

Accordmg  to  most  views  of  welfare,  it  is  better  for  people 
to  control  their  own  actions  than  to  have  aU  their  actions 

dictated  to  them ; mitiative  is  better  than  bhnd 
in  the  mitiative  of  others.  TUs  behef  is  the  basis  of  pohtical 
liberty  or  self-government ; the  right  of  every  one  to  a s 
in  the^govemment  of  the  country  is  regarded  by  the  democrat 
not  oily  as  a means  of  securing  a just  and  efficient  govern- 
ment, but  as  a fundamental  attribute  of  citizenship ; democ- 
racy or  political  Uberty  includes  the  right  to  misgovern  oneself. 
Slavery  is  regarded  as  an  evil  and  forbidden  on  simlar  gr^  ® - 
the  slave  has  no  legal  control  over  Us  own  activities  If  work 
then  is  to  contribute  to  welfare  directly  and  not  oUy  in- 
directly through  its  product,  the  control  o _ work  must  be 
diffused  as  widely  as  possible,  the  work  of  management 

must  be  distributed,  methods  of  voluntary  . 

vised  to  take  the  place  of  the  direct  imperative  of  the  captains 
(and  the  other  officers)  of  industry.  It  should  be  an  aim  of 
economic  orgaUzation  to  reserve  to  the  individuals  m it  as 
ample  a control  over  their  own  activities  during  work  as  s 
consistent  with  the  end  of  work  bemg  achieved  and  wealth 
produced ; the  two  aims  must  be  balanced  agamst  each  other, 
and  neither  be  sacrificed  to  the  other. 

IV 

The  Sacrifice  of  Producer  to  Product 

The  Survival  of  “ Little  Masters.”  — In  the  light  of  this 
double  end  of  the  economic  organization,  certain  forms  of 
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organization,  which  are  condemned  when 
thpir  nroductivity,  acquire  a new  interest,  sine  ^ 

Hburn  to  welfare  directly,  out  of  aU  proportion  ^ *«r  p^-  . 

ductivity.  ' 

tnterprising  men  prefer  t«^ 

rrhls^rmalrr^^^^^  ^he  middleman, 

^•rt^s  strength  to  survive 

loom  weavers  of  the  early  factories 

S tetr  “ouTbe  orfered  '>y  *e 

"£"S."  Afi—”*-  - *"  ‘“1”"“?  '•  ”T 

:SL 

^tate-fixing  of  rent  and  wages.  In  the  case  oi  ol 

s;s;r/i— ..lun. , «..d  i.««~ 
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The  work  artisan 

is  the  Chmf 

production.  Ine  uerm  ^ farmer  class  had  a wider 

Ltury  who  preserved  th^^^^  3,,. 

conception  of  welfare  than  the  tngte 
rificed  their  peasant  class  to  mcrease  me  p 

'“cooperation.  - Fmm  this  point 

tive  movement  in  industrial  orga  ^ slight  extent 

hanced  importance.  roducers  to  a very  great 

and  they 

extent  distribute  the  ^ mmnanies  and  regiments  of 

avoid  that  subordmation  of  “mpatue  ^ g .„hich 

workers  to  the  will  of  a sing  e of 

" “fthem  k"an\Srreason  for  persisting  in  the 

organizing  them  ^ difficulty  consists  m m- 

attempt  to  ^e  , compulsion,  and 

ducing  people  to  work  togem 

nothing  develops  the  pleas  voluntary  cooperation, 

efiectively  than  the  practice  of  such  P„t  t 

The  moral  effects  of  the  system  are  a more  p 

wSeTs 

to  welfare  directly,  be  re- 

personahty.  tor  this  initiative  and  self- 

sponsible,  *t  “ust  a0  ^ d^^  individuality  in  the  object  the 

direction , tiierc  , r i Tf  all  work,  were  of  tins 

process,  and  the  contrel  ^ woik^  If  all  work  w 

nature,  the  curse  of  Ad  , mature  * but  much 

possible  that  all  work  s ou  e influence  on  welfare 

more  attention  m|it  P“  The  principle  lacks 

rX  thlt  Xrs  are  entitled  to  be  treated  as  persons, 
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not  merely  as  “ hands  ” ; WilUam  Morris  met  with  little 
response  when  he  preached  the  gospel  of  work  as  a way  of  life 
Xu  as  a means  of  UveUhood,  a gospel  he  cou  d pmach  be- 
cause he  practiced  it.  The  chief  tendencies  of  modem  in- 
dustry are  against  the  recognition  of  this  ^ 

the  underlying  principle  of  them  is  speaalizanon.  Spec 
ization  is  enormously  productive ; product  is  obvious  and 
be  measured,  while  the  other  influences  of  the  economic  or- 
ganization on  welfare  cannot  be  measured  and  are  easily  over- 
looked. Requiring  a large  and  uniform  output  ^P«“^- 
tion  destroys  individuaUty  in  the  object  of  work ; by  subdivid- 
ing the  process  of  manufacture,  it  prevents  the  workman 
frL  having  an  interest  in  the  manufacture  a.s  a "hole , by 
simpUfying  processes  it  makes  them  mechamcal,  and  ther 
fore^fit  work  for  machines,  not  for  men ; and  instead  of  diffus- 
ing control  and  responsibility  it  concentrates  them  on  a ew 
“ captains  of  industry  ” on  the  specious  ground  of  efficiency 
- efficiency  meaning,  in  nearly  every  case,  the  sacrifice  of 
the  worker’s  humanity  to  the  needs  of  material  procluction. 
In  pursuit  of  the  economies  of  specialization  mdmduals  have, 
by  private  contracts,  created  an  economic  system  which  no 
individual  can  control,  and  which  controls  every  individual. 

Importance  of  Nature  and  Conditions  of  Work.  There  are 
two  reasons  especially  why  the  influence  which  the  nature 
and  conditions  of  work  exert  upon  welfare;  needs  attention 
The  first  is  that  the  product,  to  which  specialization  tends  to 
sacrifice  the  producer,  is  in  so  many  cases  worthless  measured 
by  any  but  commercial  standards ; as  we  have  seen,  many  o 
the  goods  and  services  that  constitute  modem  wealth  con- 
tribute nothing  to  welfare,  and  may  even  by  d^roymg  the 
taste  for  better  things  detract  from  welfare.  The  other  is 
that  work  is  an  influence  that  none  of  the  masses  escape,  i^x- 
cept  the  home,  it  is  the  most  important  social  influence  we 
have  to  reckon  with  in  the  formation  of  character.  The  ele- 
mentary school  reaches  all,  but  only  up  to  the  end  of  child- 
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hood ; other  forms  of  education  touch  only  a fraction.  Or- 
ganized religion  touches  an  even  smaller  fraction  than  the 
Continuation  school.  Conscription  down  to  the  Great  War 
was  the  exception  in  English-speaking  countries.  Even  the 
home,  under  the  pressure  of  the  economic  system,  which  treats 
the  individual,  not  the  family,  as  the  unit  of  soaety,  is  losing 
the  influence  it  possessed.  On  the  other  hand,  work  must 
always  have  the  first  claim  on  a man’s  energy,  time,  an 
ability.  Leisure  and  all  its  possibilities  may  ^e,  and  m 
many  cases  will  be,  abused ; work  is  condmoned  by  forces 
which  the  individual  does  not  control.  If,  therefore,  society 
organizes  industry  so  as  to  make  work  mechamcal,  the  peop  e 
wiU  be  mechanical ; if  it  allows  no  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
the  esthetic  faculties,  these  faculties  will  tend  to  atrophy ; 
if  initiative  and  responsibility  are  taken  out  of  the  work  of  the 
ordinary  man  and  concentrated  on  “ captains  of  industry 
the  ordinary  man  will  become  a creature  of  routine,  incapable 
of  responsibility ; and  society  will  not  be  sure  even  of  a con- 
tinued supply  of  “ captains.”  The  wise  use  of  leisure  may 
counteract  these  tendencies ; but  there  is  no  certainty  th  ^ 
leisure  will  be  used  wisely,  while  the  influence  of  work  is 

C0irt£LlIl 

Recognition  of  Relation  between  Work  and  Welfare.— 
The  influence  of  work  on  welfare  is  not  without  reco^tion. 
William  James  described  the  introduction  of  manual  training  as 
the  most  colossal  improvement  which  recent  years  have  seen  m 
secondary  education.  The  separation  of  physical  ^nd  mental 
labor  which  modern  industry  favors  is  seen  to  be  bad  lor 
both  manual  worker  and  brain  worker.  Educationalists  are 
beginning  painfully  to  reproduce  in  the  schools  t e in  0 
training  that  handicraft  used  to  give  at  work ; an  educa- 
tional system  is  a necessity  only  under^  a system  of  unedu- 
cative  work.  Before  the  rise  of  modern  industry,  much  more 
importance  was  attached  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  pro  ucen 
Industry  was  regulated  by  associations  of  producers,  gi  s,  an 
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to  whom  was  left  the  regulation  of  conditions  and 
oSy  The  manual  worker  has  always  refused  to  adop 
r e^nomist’s  way  of  looking  at 

point  of  view  of  the  consumer ; for  tyranny 

portant  as  wages ; speeding  up,  overtime,  petty  ^J^nny. 

and  victimization  are  evils  as  great  a,s  low  wag  , 
union  is  for  him  the  fundamental  social  orgamzation,  beca 
Tis  elastk  b Us  objects  and  can  be  directed  agamst  any  of 
these  evils.  Hence  the  significance  of  the  latest  ^ 

tion  of  the  democratic  spUit,  Syndicalism,  the  claim  that 

workers  shall  control  the  conditions  of  work  ^^dopting 

To  criticize  SyndicaUsm  on  the  ground  that  the  adopt  g 
of  irnropolls  would  decrease  the  product  of  mdustry_  is 
hUde  t^pot ; its  criticism  of  sciciety  is  based  on  the  vi^ 
that  conditions  are  as  important  _ as  product. 
that  its  practical  proposals  are  visionary  . . . ^ . ’ 

even  i tL  does  Lt  affect  the  force  of  its  cnticisms ; the 
even  it  true,  Utopian  socialists  were  unpractical, 

TuTS  r cri°rs^  S^anarchk  individualism  in  industry  was 
LiranT  heir  assertion  of  the  need  of  social  contro  of 
has  received  the  sanction  of  subsequent  legislation. 
tL  attitude  to  reform  against  which  Syndicalism  is  a protest 
Iccep“^terialist  Lumption  of  the  present  economic 
svstLi  that  economic  welfare  depends  on  the  amount  o 
pr Jduct ; it  is  illustrated  by  the  remark  sometimes  made 
that  the  Industrial  Revolution  solved  the  problem  of  pro 
duction  wht  the  task  of  this  age  is  to  solve  the  problem  o 
distribution.  So  far  from  the  Industrial  Revolution  solvmg 
the  problem  of  production,  it  would  be 

: sSiahaation,  which  was  the  essence  «f  the 

Revdution  leads  inevitably  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  producer 
fo  lhe  Zduct;  a reformed  distribution,  desirable  in  itself, 

would  merely  compensate  him  by  8™"®  y 

of  the  product  - in  much  the  same  way  as  a Railway  Lompa  y 
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cripples  an  employee  tor  Ufe,  and  “ compensates  him  with 
a payment  of  a couple  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The  Industrial 
Revolution  has  left  the  whole  W estern  world  with  the  habihty 
on  its  hands  of  a population  many  times  as  great  as  it  was 
before  — a population  so  dense  that  society  cannot  dispense 
with  speciaUzation,  in  spite  of  its  evils.  From  the  Poin 
of  view  of  those  evils,  however,  socialism  is  a mere  palhative , 
indeed  the  State,  when  it  takes  over  any  service,  exaggerates 
them  carrying  speciaUzation  to  hitherto  unknown  lengths 
lyThe  creation  of  “ experts,”  and  by  centralizing  responsi- 
bility  and  initiative  to  a degree  unknown  in  private  industry. 
Aristotle  defined  a slave  as  a “ living  tool  ” and  Phmse 
describes  precisely  the  wage-earners  in  mdustries  that  have 
passed  through  the  Industrial  Revolution ; the  majority  of 
Government  employees  are  in  the  same  category. 


1 


CHAPTER  XXV 

WEALTH  AND  WELFARE  - BUSINESS  AND  MORALITY  j 

I 

Wdfare  Regarded  as  Independent  of  Wealth  in  Some  Systems 

of  Morality 

We  have  seen  that  money,  the  measure  of  wealth,  is  a very 
inadequate  measure  of  the  welfare  aSorded  by  the  “ono  | 

organization ; the  product  of  that  organization^  o^y  one  , 
channel  through  which  it  influences  welfare.  How  htt  e th  s 
measure  may  tell  us  about  welfare,  however,  we  can  realiz  ^ 
Tly  wheT  we  remember  that  in  some  important  ethical 
systems  wealth  is  treated  as  a very  subordmate 
on  welfare,  welfare  being  attainable  ^^bordm^ 

wealth  to  other  influences  on  welfare,  ^ 
scope  of  economics  to  define  welfare  but  it  is  ““essa  y 
to  an  understanding  of  the  limiLs  of  economics  to  point 
out  that  such  views  of  welfare  and  wealth  are  held^_  The 
sources  of  human  satisfactions  or  welfare  may  be  diinded 
roughly  into  two  classes,  mternal  and  externa  sou  , 
weal/  is  one  of  the  external  sources.  Materialism  is  the 
subordination  of  the  mternal  sources  of  satisfaction  to  the 
external;  most  religions  exalt  internal  over  the  ertemd 
and  teach  that  welfare  lies  in  the  former,  to  which  &e  latter 
must  be  sacrificed : “ The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within 

^“Different  Attitudes  Toward  Wealth.  - The  reUgious  view 
of  wealth  is  not  so  inconsistent  with  common  pracDce  as  at 
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first  sight  appears.  Wealth  seems  to  be  an  aim  of  every  one 
and  the  aim  of  many.  Many,  however,  who  seek  it  seek  1 
merely  as  a means  to  other  things.  A CecU  Ixodes  wiU  seek 
it  as  the  means  of  realizing  his  poUtical  ideals ; and  others, 
without  his  idealism,  wiU  seek  it  as  the  index  of  social  success. 
Under  the  system  of  free  enterprise,  wealth  is  the  chief  means 
of  power  and  influence  over  others;  if  other  means  were 
devLd,  they  would  be  sought  by  the  people  with  ideals  to 
reaUze  and  the  people  with  no  clear  ideal,  but  only  personal 
ambSo“o  satisfy,  would  follow  suit.  In  England  an  ambi- 
tious man  gives  up  accumulatmg  wealth  after  a time,  an 

goes  into  politics  or  buys  a title ; in  ''f 

L titles  and  politics  are  often  subordmate  to  finance,  he 
gL  on  accumulating  wealth  indefinitely,  not  for  its_  o™ 
fake  but  as  the  only  source  of  influence  and  the  only  mdex 
of  success  The  Christian  view  of  wealth  would  seem  to  be 
flat  wealth  is  less  important  for  welfare  than  the  mternal 
sources  of  satisfaction ; an  increase  of  wealth  is  not  necessarily 
an  increase  of  welfare,  and  wealth  should  not  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  other  kinds  of  welfare ; it  is  -t 
for  a rich  man  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  but  his  riches 
are  as  great  an  obstacle  to  entering  the  Kingdom  as  a camel  s 
load  is  to  passing  through  a postern  gate.  _ It  is  not  of  co^ 
contended  that  an  increase  of  wealth  brmgs  no  satisfaction 
and  adds  nothing  to  welfare,  but  only  that  satisfaction 
derived  from  external  sources  are  the  rnore  transient,  an 
build  one’s  welfare  on  the  possession  of  wealth  is  to  hold  it 
by  a precarious  tenure.  And  this  view  of  wealth  is  supported 
by  the  practice  of  the  great  mass  of  mantod.^  Even  m th 
countries  that  have  passed  through  the  Industrial  Revolution 
the  working  classes  and  the  professional  class  seek  a secure 
sufficiency  rather  than  a constant  mcrease  of  wealth ; their 
chief  interests  lie  in  other  directions.  The  rich  use  their  riches 
to  deprive  themselves  of  the  comforts  of  civilization  and  to 
gain  opportunities  of  experiencing  the  hardships  and  excite- 
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ment  of  primitive  Ufe,  hunting  big  game  or  climbing  raoun- 
X ; the  schools  of  the  rich  especially  - - “-tr^  ke 
Fnffland  teach  hardship  rather  than  comfort.  Ihe  ricn 
a.  a clas’s  are  no  happier  and  no  better  than  the  poor  « acton 

If  we  compare  different  ages  and 
hv  the  apparent  unimportance  of  wealth.  Ihe  materiaust 

regards  the  vulgar  plenty  of  the  twentieth  century  as  great- 
ness • others  wifi  regard  its  art  as  a better  mdex  of  an  age  or  a 
country’s  temper.  Whichever  is  right,  the  two  pat  ages  of 
art  the  two  periods  when  craftsmen  were  artists  and  the 
appreciation  of  art  was  general,  were  ages  ol  extreme  material 
poverty  • and  few  will  assert  that  the  age  of  Arkwright  was 
Later^than  the  age  of  Pheidias,  the  civilizaUon 
San  the  civilization  of  Athens ; few,  who  have  studied  both 
and  compare  achievement  with  opportumty,  wdl  place  the 
art  o^r  thirteenth  century  below  the  art  of  the  Victorian 
age  the  age  that  built  the  cathedrals  below  the  age  that 
^stored  them.  As  society  has  grown  richer,  art  has  become 
more  and  more  the  concern  of  little  cUques  and  coteries,  les 
and  less  a part  of  the  everyday  life  of  ordmary  pe°ple,  un 
to-day  we  have  countries  like  the  United  States,  so  nch  that  its 
Sets  and  Sargents  fly  to  the  poorer  countries  of  Europe 
Tf  relimon  rather  than  art  be  taken  as  mdex  of  the  age  or 
couniry’s  temper,  the  comparison  will  be  even  less  flattermg 

to  the  richer  modern  countries. 

II 

The  Economic  Organization  not  Necessarily  a Reflection  of 

Cuyy^fit  MotQcI  Std'fidG'Tds 

Is  Welfare  an  Economic  Question?  — It  is  sometimes 
maintained  that  the  considerations  which  have  occupied  us 
Tthe  last  few  pages  are  both  irrelevant  and  unnecessary. 
They  are  irrelevant,  it  is  maintained,  because  they  are  ethical. 
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not  economic,  considerations.  Economics  is  the  study  of  the 
social  organization  for  satisfying  wants,  the  means  of  satisfy- 
ing which  are  limited  in  quantity ; the  organization  can  be 
studied,  and  its  efficiency  judged  without  gomg  mto  the 
Question  of  the  kind  of  wants  society  seeks  to  satisfy.  ^ Ihey 
Ire  unnecessary,  because  the  system  of  free  enterprise  msures 
automatically  that  the  economic  orgamzaUon  and  its  products 
will  conform  to  the  standards  of  taste  and  conduct  of  the  tune. 
Those  things  are  made  which  are  wanted,  since  there  is 
freedom  to  make  anything;  those  methods  of  production 
are  adopted  which  society  thinks  best,  smce  the  State  pre- 
scribes no  set  form  of  organization ; those  economic  relations 
are  established  that  give  a maximum  of  convemence,  since  the 
individuals  in  society  are  left  free  to  estabhsh  what  relations 
they  think  best.  The  economic  orgamzation  is  responsive 
to  every  change  in  the  direction  of  people’s  wants  and  ideals, 
and  is  therefore  the  necessary  outcome  and  reflection  of 
current  views  of  welfare.  Business  is  neither  moral  nor 
unmoral ; it  is  neutral,  directing  itself  to  meetmg  whatever 
wants  are  expressed.  If  the  results  of  the  economic  system 
are  repugnant  to  our  moral  sense,  we  must  take  steps  to 
change  the  moral  ideas  of  the  people  whom  the  economic 
system  serves ; the  economic  system  being  merely  responsive 
to  demand,  we  must  change  the  nature  of  demand.  ^ Reform 
must  come  by  changing  the  public’s  standards  of  satisfaction , 
to  attack  the  organization  for  satisfying  wants  is  to  tinker 
with  symptoms  and  to  neglect  the  cause  of  the  evh. 

Economic  Evils  as  Symptoms.  — This  objection  to  our 
argument  contains  an  important  half  truth.  Undoubtedly  to 
a certain  extent  the  economic  organization  is  responsive  to 
changes  of  taste  and  conduct,  and  its  works  are  a reflection  of 
them.  If  people  are  bad,  under  any  system  the  products  of 
mdustry  will  be  bad ; if  they  are  careless  of  beaut>^  the  prod- 
ucts will  be  ugly ; if  they  are  careless  of  one  another  s rights, 
there  will  be  oppression  and  injustice;  if  they  are  selfish, 
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there  will  be  an  unequal  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  the 
organization.  Conversely,  any  improvement  m morals  mil 
affect  the  economic  organization.  The  greatest  social  evil  o 
the  day  is  not  the  inequality  of  wealth,  but  the  selfishness  and 
insensibility  to  the  sufferings  of  others  that  makes  all  attempt 
to  secure  greater  equality  so  difficult.  If  the  Chri^ian 
Churches’  preaching  of  the  ummportance  of  wealth  and  the 
duty  of  unselfishness  were  effective,  the  path  of  reform  would 
be  smoothed.  The  objection  is  important,  too,  because  it 
underlies  much  of  the  opposition  to  all  attempts  to  morahze 
the  economic  system  by  State  action.  The  system,  it  is 
thought,  is  an  automatic  system ; free  enterprise  msures  that 
it  will  reflect  current  morality,  and  it  can  be  improved  only 

by  raising  the  level  of  current  morality. 

Fundamental  Character  of  Economic  Evils.  — In  spite, 
however,  of  the  half  truth  it  contains,  the  objection  is  unsound. 
It  exaggerates  the  responsiveness  of  the  economic  organization 
to  changes  in  standards  - we  are  bound  to  examme  how  far 
it  is  responsive ; it  is  quite  without  justification  m assuming 
that  private  arrangements  between  individuals  are  either  the 
only  or  an  adequate  way  of  moralizing  the  economic  organi- 
zation; and  it  ignores  the  reaction  of  the  economic 
organization  on  standards  of  taste  and  conduct.  T e 
economic  organization  is  responsive  to  demand,  but  demand 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  want  or  need ; demand  is  no  guarantee 
of  desirability  by  any  standard  other  than  those  of  the 
market  Not  need  but  purchasing  power  gives  the  direction 
which  production  shall  take.  The  economic  system  is  respon- 
sive to  people’s  views  only  in  so  far  as  they  can  exercise 
purchasing  power.  Those  who  devote  themselves  to  altruistic 
objects  and  neglect  the  pursuit  to  private  wealth  will  exercise 
little  influence  on  the  system  through  the  ordinary  channels  on 
which  the  policy  of  free  enterprise  relies;  a St.  Francis, 
vowed  to  poverty,  would  have  no  influence  through  those 
channels  at  all.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  subordinate 
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everything  else  to  money-getting  will  exercise  the  greatest 
influence.  The  organization  would  be  responsive  to  need,  it 
would  reflect  the  moral  and  aesthetic  standards  of  the  age, 
only  if  wealth  were  equally  distributed. 

Difficulty  of  Determining  Welfare.  — Even  if  the  condition 
that  purchasing  power  must  be  fairly  evenly  divided^  were 
satisfied,  the  system  of  free  enterprise  would  not  insure 
conformity  of  the  economic  organization  to  the  moral  stand- 
ards of  society.  Only  if  people,  when  they  made  their  pur- 
chases or  entered  into  other  economic  relations,  did  exactly 
what  they  knew  or  thought  to  be  their  highest  interest  would 
such  conformity  arise  from  freedom  of  enterprise.  ^ The 
argument  that  free  enterprise  is  all  that  is  needed  to  insure 
conformity  of  the  economic  organization  to  current  standards 
ignores  the  unfortunate  tendency  in  human  beings  to  do 
what  they  know  to  be  bad  for  them  and  to  leave  undone  what 
they  know  to  be  good  for  them  the  tendency  that  theolo- 
gians call  “ original  sin.”  The  argument  is  the  argument  of 
anarchy ; it  goes  further  than  the  advocates  of  free  enterprise 
recognize,  and  would  leave  no  room  for  the  State  at  all.  If 
economic  relations  and  activities  can  be  left  to  the  free 
enterprise  ” of  individuals,  and  the  State  be  confined  to 
enforcing  their  private  contracts,  so  may  other  relations 
and  activities.  If  “ free  enterprise  ” or  laissezfaire  will  secure 
the  conformity  of  industry  to  moral  standards,  why  not  of 
everything  else  ? Why  not  leave  the  relations  of  the  sexes  to 

unrestricted  freedom  of  enterprise? 

Broader  Implications  of  Laissez  Faire.  — Indeed,  the  pohcy 
of  free  enterprise  or  laissez  faire  is  an  expression  of  the  same 
social  philosophy,  and  based  on  the  same  conception  of  human 
nature,  as  the  policy  of  “ free  love.”  That  conception  is  the 
rationalist  conception,  on  which  utilitarian  individualism  was 
based  — the  conception  that  people  will  do  what  is  reasonable 
without  assistance,  so  that  all  that  is  needed  is  to  set  them 
free  to  pursue  their  enlightened  self-interest.  On  this  con- 
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ception  of  human  nature  all  laws  are  unnecessary.  Laws, 
so  far  as  they  are  good  laws,  require  people  to  do  only  what  is 
reasonable  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  commuiuty : if 
people  can  be  reUed  on  to  do  what  is  reasonable  and  m their 
best  interests,  just  because  it  is  reasonable  and  m their  best 
interests,  laws  which  jorce  them  to  do  so  are  obviously  no 
needed.  In  practice  the  fact  that  a thing  is  reasonable  and 
to  their  interest  is  not  sufficient  to  insure  that  people  will  do 
it : most  people,  if  they  are  candid,  will  sometimes  confess 
with  St.  Paul : “ That  which  I do,  I allow  not : for  what  1 
would,  that  do  I not : but  what  I hate,  that  do  I.”  In  ^or 
matters  as  well  as  in  major  - they  take  rnore  dnnk  than  is 
good  for  them,  food  which  they  know  will  disagree  with  them, 
buy  clothes  they  cannot  really  afford,  idle  when  they  know 
they  ought  to  be  working,  sit  up  when  they  know  they  ought 
to  be  in  bed,  lie  in  bed  when  they  know  they  ought  to  get  up, 
and  hurry  into  their  clothes  when  they  know  a cold  bath  would 
be  good  for  them : and  in  their  economic  relations  they  dis- 
play the  same  human,  if  irrational,  weakness.  To  overcome 
this  tendency  they  need  all  the  supports  they  can  devise,  and 
the  State  is  one  of  the  strongest  supports  they  have  devised. 
Everybody  knows  that  it  is  bad  to  stt;al,  to  kill,  to  commit 
bigamy,  to  exceed  the  speed  limit ; but  we  do  not  rely  on  that 
knowledge  to  prevent  these  crimes,  and  we  have  therefore 
made  arrangements  through  the  State  to  prevent  them.  e 
are  constantly  passing  laws  to  register  a rise  in  the  level 
morality  and  prevent  any  lapse  below  it  in  the  future.  Not 
only  do  we  make  secure  in  this  way  advances  we  have  made, 
but  we  habitually  use  legislation  to  screw  up  the  level  of 
morality  a little  higher  than  it  is.  No  department  of  hum^ 
activity  that  has  a social  aspect  can  be  exempt  from  this 
action  of  the  State,  and  industry  to-day  is  of  all  activities  the 
most  social.  If  all  men  were  Christians,  economic  relations 
might  perhaps  be  left  to  the  unregulated  enterprise  of  pnvate 
contract,  because  all  men  would  have  been  cured  of  original 
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sin,  this  tendency  to  sacrifice  their  higher  interests  to  imme- 
diate gratification  or  sheer  inertia ; as  they  are,  however,  men 
cannot  dispense  with  the  checks  they  impose  on  their  impulsive- 
ness and  selfishness  through  the  machinery  of  the  State.  The 
moral  standards  of  society  embody  the  average  conception 
of  our  highest  interests ; they  will  not  for  that  reason  by  itself 
have  an  effective  authority  over  the  individual,  but  require  all 
the  buttressing  that  the  State,  law,  religion,  and  education 
can  do  to  uphold  them. 

We  cannot  therefore  ignore  the  bearing  on  wealth  of 
different  conceptions  of  welfare,  on  the  ground  that  under 
a system  of  free  enterprise  the  economic  organization  and 
its  products  will  automatically  conform  to  the  current 
conception  of  welfare  and  reflect  every  change  in  it.  To 
the  extent  to  which  enterprise  is  free,  we  shall  expect  the 
morality  of  business  to  fall  below  the  moral  standards  of  the 
time,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  economic 
organization  in  the  past  has  been  morahzed  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  State  quite  as  much  as  through  the  economic 
actions  of  individuals ; the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  reform  of 
the  early  factories,  the  abolition  of  infant  labor  in  mines,  the 
regulation  of  dangerous  trades,  the  prevention  of  deleterious 
adulteration,  the  prevention  of  excessive  drinking,  to  take 
only  a few  instances,  have  all  needed  the  intervention  of  the 
State. 

Ill 

Reaction  of  the  Economic  Organization  on  Moral  Standards 

Materialistic  Reaction.  — Nor  can  we  exclude  all  considera- 
tion of  different  views  of  welfare  on  the  ground  that  wealth 
and  welfare  are  distinct  and  can  be  studied  each  in  abstraction 
from  the  other.  The  two  things  can,  of  course,  be  separated 
for  purposes  of  study,  but  not  permanently,  because  they  are 
not  distinct:  the  economic  organization  is  not  the  mere 
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outcome  of  our  conception  of  welfare,  it  reacts  upon  it. 
Different  systems  of  morality  produce  different  types  of 
economic  organization,  but,  just  as  truly,  different  economic 
systems  produce  different  types  of  morality;  the  economic 
organization  is  not  like  a motor  that  will  take  us  anywhere, 
it  will  take  us  only  in  certain  directions,  and  may  even  mn 
away  with  us.  The  reaction  of  the  economic  orgamzation 
on  social  standards  of  conduct  is  similar  to  the  more  obvious 
reaction  on  standards  of  taste.  It  is  easily  seen  that  it  is 
only  nominally  responsive  to  aesthetic  demands ; it  is  adapted 
to  producing  quantity  so  much  more  than  quality , standard 
mechanical  articles  so  much  more  than  individual  and  char- 
acteristic articles,  that  society  is  forced  in  practice  to  take  the 
former  instead  of  the  latter ; taste  is  formed  on  the  objects  it 
contemplates,  and  smooth  finish  comes  to  be  preferred  to 
vigor  of  design,  the  novelty  of  transient  fashion  to  true 
originality  based  on  tradition.  In  the  same  way  the  economic 
organization  facilitates  certain  kinds  of  conduct  and  favors 
the  development  of  certain  types  of  character,  and  handicaps 
other  t}q)es  of  character.  The  direction  which  its  influence 
takes  is  due  to  the  identification  of  wealth  with  product. 
We  have  seen  that  it  makes  increase  of  product  the  sole 
end  of  its  organization;  the  principle  on  which  it  bases 
distribution  is  productivity  or  contribution  to  product;  it 
estimates  the  increase  of  wealth  solely  by  measuring  product 
so  far  as  it  can  be  measured.  Now  if  we  treat  product  alone 
as  wealth,  and  arrogate  the  term  wealth,  which  in  a broad 
sense  means  anything  that  satisfies  a want,  to  product,  which 
covers  only  external  sources  of  satisfaction,  inevitably  we 
suggest  that  the  internal  sources  of  satisfaction  are  not  wealth, 
we  give  a materialistic  tendency  to  our  aims  and  values.  This 
the  present  economic  system  does,  because  it  is  based  on  this 

narrow  conception  of  wealth. 

Influence  of  Definiteness  of  Economic  Values.  — Certain 

incidents  of  the  system  accentuate  the  tendency  to  materialism. 
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The  first  is  that  wealth  in  this  narrow  sense  is  definite  and 
measurable.  There  are  other  scales  of  value  — moral, 
aesthetic,  political  — in  which  actions  and  qualities  which 
have  a low  economic  value  — self-sacrifice,  heroism,  beauty, 
“ the  pure,  gemlike  flame  of  devotion  to  art,”  for  example  — 
have  a high  place ; but  economic  values  are  the  only  values 
definitely  measured.  The  measure  means  little,  the  definite- 
ness disappears  when  we  look  beneath  the  surface  and  find  that 
economic  values  change  with  every  change  in  the  distribution 
of  wealth;  but  wealth  retains  this  advantage  over  internal 
sources  of  satisfaction,  that  it  is  subjected  to  a quantitive 
measure  and  stated  in  terms  of  a unit.  This  superficial 
definiteness  gives  economic  valuations  an  advantage  when 
they  come  into  conflict  with  other  valuations,  because  the 
influence  of  an  idea  on  conduct  depends  very  largely  on  its 
sharpness  of  outline;  definiteness  commands  assent,  while 
vagueness  invites  questioning.  When,  therefore,  a community 
or  an  individual  has  to  choose  between  a course  of  action  which 
will  add  to  wealth  and  a course  of  action  required  by  a vague 
but  just  sense  of  honor  or  duty,  the  fact  that  the  advantage 
of  the  former  can  be  stated  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents 
gives  it  an  influence  it  would  not  otherwise  exert.  The  in- 
fluence is  exerted  most  frequently,  however,  when  different 
conceptions  of  advantage  are  competing  and  there  is  no 
obvious  conflict  between  advantage  and  duty ; in  expenditure 
on  education,  for  example,  the  appeal  of  technical  education  is 
nearly  always  more  forcible  than  the  appeal  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, because  the  results  of  the  former  can  be  stated  in  the 
addition  of  so  many  dollars  a year  to  the  earning  capacity  of 
the  student,  or  the  addition  of  so  many  dollars’  value  to  the 
trade  of  the  town,  while  the  latter  merely  makes  better  men 
and  women.  Additions  to  wealth,  being  measurable,  are 
spoken  of  as  “ solid,”  “ material,”  or  “ practical  ” advan- 
tages ; all  other  additions  to  welfare  are  lumped  together  as 
“ matters  of  sentiment,”  by  implication  unreal,  unpractical, 


and  immaterial.  The  economic  measure  is  ^ ^ 

of  wealth,  it  becomes  a danger  when  its  InmtaUons  are 

ignored ; if  science  is  measurement,  wisdom  is  the  appreciation 

nf  that  which  cannot  be  measured. 

InflLnce  of  Individual  Insecurity.  - A second  mcideM  o 

the  present  economic  system  which  accentuates  its  matenahsti 
teXcS  the  insecurity  of  the  individual’s  economrc  posrUon 
under  it  This  insecurity  is  claimed  as  an  advantage, 

Texerfs  a comtant  pressure  on  the  individual  to  work,  ^d 
so  insures  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  the  flow  of  wealthy 
The  organizers  of  production  have  to  “ get  on  or  get  out,  4e 
^a^raSonrthe  working  class  are  kept  to  their  work  by  ^ 
w “employment,  the  investing  class  are  compeUed 

to  watch  their  investments,  and  therefore  to  apply  the 
cauital  to  the  most  productive  uses,  by  the  losses  that  quic  y 
aS  bXanageLnt  of  a company.  No  one  is  guaranteed 
his  position,  his  income,  his  work,  or  his  trade  connection , 
each  is  left  to  get  out  of  the  economic  organization  only  wh 
the  competition  of  others  will  allow  him  to  get.  Two  results 
lollow  • first  the  minimum  of  wealth,  which  is  necessary  to  a 
me  and  with  which  idealists  of  a U 
content  can  be  secured  only  by  a constant  struggle  to  get 
more  than  the  minimum.  A man  may  be  genuinely  anxious 
to  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow ; but  he  has  his  livmg 
think  about  and  a living  can  only  be  secured  by  constant 
t^mg  of  thought  for  the  morrow.  However  little  a >nan  cares 
about  wealth  he  is  forced  to  be  constantly  thinking  about  it , 

hLce  wealth  and  wealth-getting  activities  have  “ 
in  modern  life  that  bears  no  necessary  relation  to  their  con 
XrioTto  welfare.  Secondly,  the  increase  of  wealth  which 
thrsvstem  induces  is  unevenly  distributed ; if  the  poor  do 
not  get  pLer,  the  rich  get  richer.  Hence  social  standards  o 
expenditure  are  constantly  upset;  the  pace  is  made  by 
energetic  and  acquisitive,  and  the  great  mass  o or  m ry 
people,  who  would  be  content  with  what  they  have  if  only 
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these  others  would  be  content  also,  are  made  to  feel  poor 
by  comparison.  A system  based  on  contract  rather  than 
status  may  make  for  the  increase  of  wealth ; but  happiness 
depends  more  on  security  of  status  than  on  increase  of  wealth 
Influence  of  Method  of  Distribution. — A third  incident 
of  the  system,  strengthening  its  materialistic  tendency,  is  its 
method  of  distribution.  The  essence  of  morality,  on  any 
except  a crude  materialist  view  of  morality,  lies  m distinguish- 
ing between  kinds  of  satisfaction ; the  essence  of  the  present 
economic  system  is  that  it  makes  no  distmction  at  all  between 
kinds  of  satisfaction  in  distributing  rewards.  The  prmciple 
on  which  the  distribution  of  income  is  based,  so  far  as  it  is 
based  on  any  principle,  is  that  of  productivity ; the  aim  of  the 
system  may  be  said  to  be  to  secure  for  each  a share  of  the 
product  proportionate  to  the  contribution  to  P^duction 
made  by  his  labor  or  his  property;  and  anythmg  that 
satisfies  a want,  without  distinction  of  kind  of  satisfaction, 
ranks  as  product.  We  pay  a publican  more  for  makmg  a man 
drunk  than  for  keeping  him  sober.  In  taking  this  attitude 
the  economic  system  may  merely  reflect  current  inorality  and 
taste.  We  have  seen  reason  for  thinking  that  it  does  not, 
since  it  responds  to  casual  impulse  rather  than  to  deliberate 
choice  • but  whether  it  reflects  current  morality  or  not,^  it 
does  ignore  distinctions  in  kind  of  satisfaction,  and  by  so  doing 
inevitably  suggests  that  distinctions  in  kind  of  satisfaction  are 
negligible.  We  need  not  believe  that  the  hope  of  matenal 
reward  is  the  only  motive  of  action  in  order  to  recognize  that 
the  distribution  of  material  rewards  influences  action;  h, 
therefore,  in  the  distribution  of  the  material  rewards  at  the 
disposal  ’of  industry  the  distinction  between  permanent 
ser^ces  and  transient  satisfactions  is  ignored,  the  distinction 
between  them  will  be  weakened  in  the  public  mmd. 

Further  while  the  principle  of  the  present  system  of  dis- 
tribution is  contribution  to  product,  there  are  many  ex- 
ceptions to  the  principle.  A considerable  number  of  incomes, 
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we  have  seen,  consist  of  payments  received  for  no  service,  but 
the  reverse  of  service ; monopoly  profits  secured  by  resect- 
ing supply,  speculative  profits  made  by  producmg  artificial 
price-fluctuations,  the  unearned  increment  of  land  withheld 
from  the  market  during  the  growth  of  a town,  make  in- 
dividuals rich  at  the  expense  of  the  community.  Riches 
so  obtained,  however,  have  the  same  purchasmg  i^wer  as 
riches  obtained  by  serving  the  community ; they  give  their 
owner  the  same  influence  over  the  lives  of  other  members 
of  the  community.  Hence  the  distinction  between  social 
and  antisocial  effort  tends  to  be  obliterated;^  wealth  is 
respectable,  however  won,  and  great  wealth  is  honored, 
because  it  is  powerful,  whatever  its  source.  The  extreme 
complication  of  the  modern  econoimc  system  helps  this 
confusion.  It  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  how  wealth  is 
acquired,  difiicult  to  follow  out  all  the  effects  of  a certain 
way  of  acquiring  wealth ; it  is  easier  and  much  simpler  to 
dve  up  the  attempt  to  discriminate,  to  lump  together  all 
Lthods  of  making  wealth,  and  to  concentrate  one  s en- 
deavors on  securing  a good  use  of  wealth.  It  is  mcreasingly 
difficult  for  the  investor  and  consumer  to  make  sure  that  he 
is  not  profiting  by  native  slavery,  sweating,  or  some  other 
way  of  exploiting  the  weak.  Because  industry  is  socia 
the  individual  seems  helpless  in  the  face  of  its  evib,  and  the 
feeling  arises  that  morality  and  business  are  something  apar  , 
that  business  is  something  outside  the  scope  of  the  ordinary 

canons  of  morality. 

IV 

MalerialisHc  Tendency  of  Economic  Influences  To-day 

In  considering  the  action  and  reaction  on  each  other  of 
the  economic  organization  and  morality,  it  is  difficult  to 
disentangle  cause  and  effect;  so  much,  however,  ,s  clear, 
that  the  economic  organization,  by  lendmg  itself  so  readily 
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to  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  society,  strengthens  them 
at  the  expense  of  the  idealist  tendencies.  A saloon  at  every 
street  corner  may  not  cause  drunkenness,  it  does  very  seriously 
increase  the  difficulties  of  the  drunkard  who  is  trying  to 
reform  himself;  in  the  same  way  an  economic  organization 
which  serves  all  kinds  of  wants  indifferently  and  rewards  all 
kinds  of  satisfactions  indifferently  may  not  cause  materialism, 
but  it  certainly  strengthens  any  tendency  to  materialism 
there  may  be  in  society.  Materialism  may  of  course  be 
right,  pleasure  may  be  the  true  end  of  life ; here  we  are  only 
concerned  to  point  out  the  tendencies  of  the  present  economic 
organization,  and  these  are  to  support  materialism. 

Habitual  Pursuit  of  Wealth.  — The  extent  to  which  the 
economic  system  influences  the  conception  of  welfare  may  be 
overlooked,  because  it  seems  absurd  on  reflection  to  identify 
wealth,  the  means  of  welfare,  with  welfare  itself;  any  one 
who  asks  himself  the  question  what  wealth  is  for,  must  per- 
ceive that  it  is  only  a means  to  something  else.  So  few  people, 
however,  do  ask  themselves  the  question;  the  identification 
of  wealth  and  welfare  is  unconscious ; the  belief  is  not  avowed. 
The  existence  of  the  belief,  however,  is  to  be  traced  in  its 
effects.  The  pursuit  of  wealth,  by  the  individual  or  the 
community,  becomes  habitual ; and  the  question  how  far  the 
satisfaction  given  by  any  increase  of  wealth  is  worth  the 
trouble  of  obtaining  it,  is  seldom  raised.  Progress  is  con- 
ceived as  the  mere  multiplication  of  material  things;  and 
countries  which  have  thought  more  of  the  use  of  wealth  than 
its  increase,  and  work  to  live  instead  of  living  to  work,  are 
stigmatized  as  “ unprogressive.”  Every  social  reform  has 
been  opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  might  “ dry  up  the 
springs  of  wealth,”  and  the  advocates  of  the  reforms  have 
usually  taken  the  same  ground  as  the  opponents  and  argued 
that  tlie  reform  would  bring  no  decrease  in  wealth.  The  system 
of  free  enterprise,  in  which  no  one’s  status  is  secure  and  peace 
is  not  a harmony,  but  merely  an  equilibrium  of  hostile  forces. 
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is  defended  (and  often  criticized)  solely  from  this  point  of  view. 
Statesmen  advocate  the  feeding  and  medical  treatment  of 
school  chUdren,  not  on  the  ground  that  the  children  ^ 

on  the  ground  that  the  expenditure  will  be  an  investment, 
and  will  increase  wealth  in  the  future ; their  true  motive  may 
be  sympathy  for  the  children,  but  they  dare  not  avow  it  and 
must  plead  material  expediency.  ContmuaPon  schools  are 
usually  treated  as  an  aid  to  industry,  and  their  work  made 
narrowly  technical.  Frequent  complamts  are  m^^e  that 
elementary  education  is  not  equally  practical  or  use  u , 
which  means  equally  adapted  to  subserve  the  needs  of  in- 
dustrialism. Attempts  are  even  made  to  capture  the  ’ 

sides  for  the  same  mean  ideal,  that  man  exists  for  producuon 
and  the  aim  of  education  must  be  to  make  ever  more  efficient 
producers ; an  eminent  educationalist  has  defined  universities 
as  “ the  technical  schools  of  the  brain-workmg  classes  . 
It  is  impossible  to  make  some  people  see  that  as  great  an 
addition  to  welfare  is  made  by  teaching  a boy  to  enjoy  a 
book  as  by  teaching  him  to  print  or  bind  it,  y S'™®  ™ 
a love  of  some  art  as  by  instructmg  him  m some  teclmical 
craft,  and  that  education  should  be  treated  not  as  an  aid  but 
as  a paUiative  of  industrialism ; the  end  is  forgotten  in  the 

means : 

their  vision  is 

Machines  for  making  more  machines. 

The  treatment  of  the  rich  illustrates  the  s^e  tendency 
An  artist  may  have  to  wait  tiU  he  is  dead  for  the  fame  winch 
compensates  him  for  poverty ; a prophet  is  ^o  ”uc'i 
without  honor  as  ignored  or  treated  as  a joke,  m million 
aire,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  his  wealth  be  the  reward  of 
real  services  to  the  community  or  the  profits  of  a success 
comer  in  wheat  or  due  to  the  aeddent  of  birth, 
thing  that  society  can  give  lavished  upon  him.  Churches 
give^him  the  first  place  in  their  councils,  and  universitie 
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confer  degrees  upon  him.  His  most  casual  utterances  on 
subjects  he  does  not  understand  are  treasured  as  the  words 
of  wisdom  j and  the  more  democratic  his  country  is,  the 
easier  it  is  for  him  to  attain  to  political  power. 

Dependence  upon  Wealth  Standards.  How  profound, 

' however,  is  the  influence  of  the  economic  organization  on  moral 

i standards  is  shown  perhaps  best  by  the  usage  of  ordinary 

i speech.  PoHtical  idealists  speak  of  the  flag,  the  symbol  of 

nationhood,  as  “ the  greatest  asset  ” of  the  nation.  Political 
) coriiiption  is  denounced  on  the  ground  that  it  is  bad 
■ ness.”  War  is  deprecated  because  it  no  longer  “pays.’’ 

i Honesty  is  commended  because  it  is  “ the  best  policy. 

We  say,  in  what  Gissing  called  “ the  vulgarest  saw  that  ever 
disgraced  a nation,”  that  “ time  is  money  ” ; we  measure  a 
man’s  worth  by  his  wealth,  and  say  he  is  “ worth  a million  ” ; 
we  frankly  identify  wealth  and  welfare  by  describing  a man  as 
“ well  off  ” or  “ badly  off  ” according  to  his  income.  Dis- 
honesty, when  successful,  is  admired  rather  than  the  reverse, 
as  “ smartness  ” ; and  the  characteristics  that  business 
' develops  — self-assertion,  keenness,  and  an  insensibility  to  fine 
^ scruples  and  feelings  — are  the  very  reverse  of  the  humility, 
{ content,  and  self-sacrifice  inculcated  by  the  professed  religion. 
! It  was  this  materialism,  or  “ utilitarianism  ” as  Morris  called 
; it,  “ which,  being  interpreted,  means  the  reckless  waste  of  life 

i in  the  pursuit  of  the  means  of  life,”  that  the  idealists  of  the 

j nineteenth  century,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  Morris,  attacked , 
I all  attributed  it  to  the  same  cause,  the  influence  of  the  economic 
I system  established  by  the  Industrial  Revolution ; and  all 

I extended  their  attacks  to  the  economists  who  explained  the 

I system,  for  ignoring  the  effects  of  the  system,  on  standards  of 
I taste  and  conduct. 


I 
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V 

Emv  Wealth  Contributes  to  Welfare 

We  may  now  summarize  our  discussion  of  wealth  and 
welfare,  and  state  such  conclusions  as  can  be  drawn  from  it. 
The  word  “ wealth  ” is  used  in  two  senses : ^ in  the  sense  of 
product,  the  ordinary  sense,  and  that  in  which  it  is  used  in 
Economics ; and  as  meaning  welfare,  the  sense  in  which  Ruskm 
used  it.  We  decided  to  keep  the  word  “ wealth  ” for  product 
and  use  the  word  “ welfare  ” for  the  second  sense ; the  object 
of  our  inquiry  was  to  discover  the  relation  of  wealth  to  wel- 
fare. Wealth,  we  found,  could  be  measured,  and  the  best 
method  of  procedure  seemed  to  be  to  inquire  how  far  the 

measure  of  wealth  indicated  welfare. 

In  the  first  place,  we  found  the  measure  of  wealth  defective, 

since  it  takes  account  of  some  kinds  of  property  that  are 
not  wealth  and  leaves  out  of  account  some  forms  of  wealth 
that  do  not  come  into  the  circle  of  exchange.  Secondly,  we 
found  the  measure  of  wealth  misleading,  because  the  value  of 
a thing  does  not  indicate  the  absolute  amount  of  satisfaction 
the  thing  gives,  depending  as  value  does  on  the  distribution 
of  purchasing-power.  Thirdly,  we  found  that  the  measure  of 
wealth,  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  ordinary 
speech,  takes  account  only  of  amount  of  product;  the  satis- 
faction or  welfare  derived  from  wealth,  on  the  other  hand, 
depends  largely  on  the  use  of  wealth  by  society  and  the  in- 
dividual, i.e.  on  distribution  and  consumption.  In  the  fourth 
place,  the  measure  of  wealth  ignores  the  important  influence 
of  the  economic  organization  on  welfare,  exercised  directly 
through  the  nature  and  conditions  of  work,  not  indirectly 
through  the  product.  We  noted  also  that  in  some  views  of 
welfare  wealth  was  treated  as  a comparatively  unimportant  if 

not  negligible  factor. 

The  objection  to  this  inquiry  that  it  was  unnecessary  we 
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decided  to  be  unfounded.  The  ground  of  the  objection  was 
that  the  economic  organization,  owing  to  freedom  of  enter- 
prise, was  responsive  to  all  changes  in  standards  of  taste 
and  morals,  so  that  the  use  of  productive  powers  and  the 
conditions  of  production  must  be  the  outcome  and  reflection 
of  current  conceptions  of  welfare.  On  examination  we  found 
that  freedom  of  enterprise  did  not  necessarily  make  the 
economic  organization  responsive,  and  that  the  tendency  of 
freedom  of  enterprise  was  to  make  the  organization  and  its 
products  fall  below  the  level  of  current  standards , in  any 
case  the  economic  organization  could  not  be  the  mere  outcome 
of  current  conceptions  of  welfare,  because  the  economic 
organization  reacts  on  our  conceptions  of  welfare,  favoring 
the  development  of  certain  aims  in  life  and  types  of  character, 
and  discouraging  others.  The  influence  of  the  present 
economic  system  we  found  was  strongly  materialistic,  in  the 
sense  that  it  encouraged  reliance  on  external  rather  than 

internal  sources  of  satisfaction. 

For  the  same  reason,  that  the  reaction  of  the  economic 
organization  on  standards  of  taste  and  conduct,  and  there- 
fore on  the  whole  conception  of  welfare,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  social  aspects  of  business,  we  put  aside 
another  objection  to  our  inquiry  — the  objection,  namely, 
that  any  discussion  of  the  relation  of  wealth  to  welfare,  being 
an  ethical  inquiry,  was  irrelevant  to  Economics.  There 
is,  however,  a more  cogent  reason  for  putting  aside  the  latter 
objection  to  including  a discussion  of  the  relation  of  wealth 
to  welfare  in  an  outline  of  Economics.  Study,  at  any  rate 
economic  study,  is  for  action.  The  immediate  object  of 
economic  action  is  wealth,  but  the  ultimate  object  is  welfare, 
to  which  wealth  is  a means.  Unless  therefore  our  economic 
study  tells  us  to  what  extent  and  under  what  circumstances 
an  addition  to  wealth  is  an  addition  to  welfare,  it  will  not 
help  us  much  in  attaining  the  object  of  our  action.  The 
definition  of  welfare  would  be  an  ethical  inquiry,  but  we 
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have  not  attempted  such  a definition;  all  we  have  tried 
to  do  is  to  define  wealth,  and  to  show^  exactly  what  the 
measure  of  wealth  does  measure  and  what  it  does  not.  Study 
is  for  action,  and  without  such  an  inquiry  we  should  not 
discover  the  limits  within  which  economic  considerations 
may  properly  determine  action.  The  practical  justification 
of  our  procedure  is  that  half  the  discussions  of_  wealth  are 
carried  on  at  cross-purposes  and  lead  to  nothing,  just  because 
the  parties  to  them  use  the  word  wealth  without  distmguish- 
ing  between  its  two  senses  of  product  and  welfare. 

This  negative  method  of  stating  the  relations  of  wealth 
and  welfare  was  forced  upon  us  by  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
in  an  economic  inquiry  the  ethical  question  the  quesUon 
of  the  nature  of  true  welfare.  Without  committing  our- 
selves to  a discussion  of  that  difiicult  and  controversial  ques- 
tion, however,  we  can  state  in  a positive  form  the  conclusions 
to  which  our  inquiry  points  on  the  relation  of  wealth  to  wel- 

The  Necessities  of  Physical  Existence.  Wealth  is  a 
means  to  welfare ; not,  according  to  most  views  of  welfare, 
the  only  means,  but  an  important  means.  It  is  a means  to 
welfare  in  two  ways : (i)  some  wealth  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  physical  existence,  and  therefore  the  basis  not 
only  of  health  but  of  every  intellectual  and  spiritual  activity ; 
(2)  any  addition  to  wealth  above  that  indispensable  minium 
is  a means  to  welfare  by  increasing  man’s  freedom.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  define  the  minimum  or  to  mark  it  off  by  a hard 
and  fast  line  — it  must  be  allowed  to  include  something  more 
than  the  bare  means  of  sustaining  physical  existence  — but 
the  distinction  is  important.  Without  the  minimum  there 
can  be  no  real  freedom,  in  the  sense  of  self-determination, 
until  it  is  won,  the  man’s  activities  are  all  determined  for 
him  by  his  physical  needs.  And  it  must  be  secure,  or  the 
life  that  rests  upon  it,  however  noble  and  far-reaching  its 
activities,  will  be  built  upon  an  insecure  foundation.  The 
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great  service  that  the  Industrial  Revolution  did  was,  by 
increasing  man’s  powers  of  production,  to  put  it  withm  the 
power  of  society  for  the  first  time  to  guarantee  to  every  man 
this  minimum.  So  long  as  this  minimum  is  insecure,  the 
individual  must  always  be  liable  to  worry  within  and  tyranny 
from  without;  for  this  reason  security  is  more  important 
than  any  addition  to  wealth,  for  this  reason  the  workers 
demand  a State  guarantee  of  security,  m the  form  of  the 
right  to  work,”  in  preference  to  any  schemes,  however 
generous,  of  profit-sharing.  The  distinction  between^  t^s 
minimum  and  the  surplus  of  wealth  is  implied  m Christian 
teaching,  which  enjoins  the  relief  of  distress  while  deprecating 
the  pursuit  of  wealth ; and  there  is  nothing  matenahstic  m 
making  the  security  of  this  minimum  for  every  member  of 

society  a chief  aim  in  politics.  ^ ^ ^ 

Wealth  and  Freedom.  — Beyond  this  minimum  wealth 

serves  welfare  by  increasing  freedom  or  liberty.  Liberty 
used  to  be  conceived  as  freedom  from  external  control,  and 
in  this  sense  it  was  the  aim  of  the  movement  which  swept 
away  the  old  system  of  protection  and  many  other  restrictions 
on  freedom  of  action  in  the  nineteenth  century ; when  these 
had  been  swept  away,  the  great  majority  of  people  were  still 
not  conscious  of  possessing  liberty,  and  the  old  negative 
conception  has  given  way  to  a positive  conception,  which  is 
best  expressed  by  the  word  “ opportumty.”  ^ Wealth  gives 
liberty  in  this  sense;  it  increases  opportunity,  giving  the 
possessor  more  choice  in  the  use  of  his  time  and  fuller  means 
of  self-determination  or  self-expression.  A man  with  wealth 
enough  to  live  without  working  is,  we  say,  “ independent  ; 
a person  who  has  to  rely  on  another  for  all  wealth  is  that 
person’s  “ dependent.”  The  effect  of  an  increase  of  wealth 
upon  welfare  may  be  neutralized  by  misuse  or  waste ; the 
increase  must  be  balanced  against  any  change  for  the  worse 
in  conditions  of  production,  and  allowance  made  for  the  m- 
direct  effects  which  an  increase  in  one  person’s  wealth  may 
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have  upon  other  people’s  welfare.  But  the  increase  in 
opportunity  remains ; there  is  a potential  increase  in  welfare. 
The  present  age  might  be  the  richest  of  all  the  ages  in  welfare, 
as  it  is  the  richest  in  wealth.  Perhaps  it  is ; if  it  is  not,  it 
is  because  it  has  mistaken  the  means  for  the  end,  and  treated 
the  increase  of  wealth  as  an  end  in  itself,  instead  of  controlling 
it  and  directing  it  in  accordance  with  its  general  conception 
of  welfare. 

VI 

“ Business  Is  Business  ” and  Economic  Laws 

The  Test  of  Economic  Activities.  — If  the  view  of  wealth  we 
have  reached  is  correct,  the  practical  conclusion  follows,  that 
economic  activities  are  subject  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  moral- 
ity, and  the  economic  organization  is  to  be  judged  by  its 
conformity  to  the  ordinary  standards  of  morality.  Moral 
rules  and  standards  embody  our  conception  of  welfare,  and 
wealth  is  only  a means  to  welfare.  The  immediate  end  of 
economic  activities  is  cheapness,  the  production  of  a maximum 
of  wealth  with  a minimum  of  effort  and  sacrifice ; but  wealth 
itself  is  wanted  only  as  a means  of  welfare,  so  that  economic 
activities  must  be  accounted  good  or  bad  according  as  they 
promote  or  hinder  not  wealth  merely  but  welfare.  We  can 
separate  the  economic  aspect  of  a social  problem  for  study ; 
in  the  problem  itself  the  moral  and  economic  aspects  are 
combined,  and  moral  considerations  are  the  decisive  factor, 
because  they  embody  our  conception  of  the  end  to  which  all 
action  is  directed.  To  persist  in  an  economic  activity  there- 
fore, or  maintain  an  economic  organization  which  is  contrary 
to  our  moral  sense,  is  to  subordinate  the  end  to  the  means, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  sacrifice  morality  to  cheapness. 

Moral  Test  of  Business.  — It  is  necessary  to  point  this  out, 
because  it  conflicts  with  a view  of  the  relation  of  business  to 
moral  rules  and  standards,  which  is  commonly  held  and  not 
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infrequently  avowed.  Put  baldly,  the  view  is  that  business 
is  something  outside  morality,  a department  of  life  in  which 
the  ordinary  rules  of  morality  have  no  validity.  The  view, 
however,  is  seldom  put  baldly ; more  frequently  it  is  expressed 
in  the  phrase  “ Business  is  business,”  and  in  that  form  is  used 
to  condone  conduct  in  business  which  would  be  considered 
dishonoring  in  any  other  relation  of  life.  The  view  is  not  so 
much  that  business  ought  to  be  outside  the  ordinary  rules  of 
morality,  as  that  it  is,  the  economic  organization  being  some- 
thing outside  man’s  control,  something  for  the  principles  of 
which  he  is  not  responsible.  Just  as  in  nature  there  is  much 
that  revolts  the  moral  sense,  but  is  beyond  man’s  control, 
so  the  oppression,  injustice,  and  “ sharp  practice  ” of  business 
is  supposed  to  be  the  inevitable  outcome  of  a “ natural  ” 
organization.  In  political  discussion  the  view  usually  takes 
the  form  of  an  appeal  to  certain  “ natural  ” or  “ immutable  ” 
“ laws  of  political  economy,”  which  are  supposed  to  render 
futile  any  effort  to  moralize  the  economic  organization  by 
direct  social  action. 

Origin  of  Present  View.  — It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
how  such  a view  arises.  The  self-interest  of  the  people  who 
profit  by  the  present  organization  unconsciously  inclines  them 
to  it.  The  unconscious  identification  of  wealth  and  welfare 
which  makes  people  seek  wealth  for  its  own  sake  lends  sup- 
port to  the  view ; it  leads  people  to  regard  the  steady  increase 
of  wealth  as  a complete  justification  of  the  organization.  The 
belief  which  we  have  already  examined,  that  the  economic 
organization  under  free  enterprise  responds  to  every  change 
in  our  standards,  and  therefore  automatically  conforms  to 
them,  leads  many  people  to  ignore  the  problem  of  moralizing 
industry  and  prevents  any  protest  against  the  view  in  ques- 
tion. The  chief  ground  of  it,  however,  is  the  helplessness  of 
the  individual  in  the  face  of  the  evils  of  the  economic  organiza- 
tion. Moral  responsibility  is  personal,  the  economic  organiza- 
tion and  its  evils  are  social.  The  old-fashioned  duties  of 
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charity  and  probity,  that  were  adequate  to  a simpler  economic 
organization,  are  apparently  useless  in  the  complex  organiza- 
tion of  to-day.  The  individual  is  part  of  a system  that  controls 
him ; competition,  the  fear  of  losing  one’s  place  in  the  struggle, 
compels  all  to  toe  the  same  line  of  conduct,  and  an  excess  of 
scruple  brings  ruin ; “ things  are  in  the  saddle  and  ride  man- 
kind.” 

Inadequacy  of  Free  Enterprise.  — The  power  of  free  enter- 
prise to  bring  the  economic  organization  into  conformity  with 
current  morality  we  have  seen  to  be  an  illusion , on  the  con- 
trary, if  society  does  not  impose  its  standards  of  taste  and 
conduct  on  industry,  industry  will  impose  its  standards  on 
society.  The  idea  that  the  economic  organization  is  beyond 
control  has  even  less  foundation,  being  due  to  confusion  of 
thought  on  the  nature  of  what  are  called  economic  laws 
and  on  the  relation  of  the  economic  organization  to  these 
laws.  When  the  “ immutable  laws  of  political  economy  ” 
are  used  as  an  argument  against  any  proposal,  the  impression 
conveyed  is  that  these  laws  are  at  one  and  the  same  time 
like  natural  laws,  and  therefore  beyond  human  control,  and 
like  moral  or  statute  law,  and  therefore  not  to  be  disobeyed ; 
the  suggestion  intended  is  that  the  proposed  reform  is  both 
futile  and  wicked. 

Relative  Character  of  Economic  Laws.  — The  “ imniu- 
tability  ” of  economic  laws  varies ; the  phrase  is  applied  in- 
discriminately to  all  the  general  tendencies  that  study  dis- 
covers in  the  economic  organization,  and  these  by  no  means 
all  belong  to  the  same  order.  Some  are  tendencies  peculiar 
to  the  present  system  of  free  enterprise,  which  will  cease  to 
operate  if  the  system  is  changed.  The  so-called  “ law^  of 
monopoly  price  ” is  an  example ; under  private  enterprise, 
monopolists  tend  to  fix  price  and  output  at  the  level  which 
gives  them  the  biggest  return  of  receipts  over  costs  on  the 
total  output.  Abolish  private  enterprise  in  monopolies,  and 
you  abolish  the  condition  on  which  the  ^ law  depends , the 
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State  will  tend  to  make  the  price  as  low  and  the  output  as 
large  as  is  possible  without  actual  loss.  The  “ law  of  com- 
parative cost  ” is  another  example ; if  trade  is  free,  nations 
will  tend  to  exchange  with  each  other  the  products  of  those 
industries  for  which  they  have  the  greatest  relative  advantages, 
irrespective  of  actual  cost  of  production.  But  this  law 
does  not  make  protection  impossible ; protection,  by  abolish- 
ing free  exchange,  introduces  a new  condition.  The  great 
law  of  supply  and  demand  belongs  to  the  same  order.  Under 
free  enterprise  value  depends  on  supply  and  demand ; a 
rise  in  value  stimulates  supply  and  checks  demand ; a fall  in 
value  checks  supply  and  stunulates  demand.  But  this  law 
does  not  prevent  the  State  from  fixing  prices  if  it  wants 
to.  If  it  confines  its  interference  with  free  enterprise  to 
the  fixing  of  prices,  the  law  will  still  operate;  supply  and 
demand  will  adjust  themselves  to  the  prices  fixed  by  the 
State.  So  also  with  the  more  important  case  of  fixing  the 
price  of  labor.  When  the  State  fixes  a legal  minimum  wage  it 
compels  no  one  to  employ  any  worker  whose  contribution  to 
the  firm’s  output  is  worth  less  than  the  amount  of  the  wage,  it 
only  prevents  the  employer  from  paying  less  to  the  worker 
whose  contribution  is  worth  it;  it  deliberately  prefers  to 
support  in  some  other  way  those  workers  who  cannot  earn 
the  ininimum  and  to  dispense  with  those  industries  that  cannot 
pay  it.  If  the  State  wishes,  however,  it  can  abolish  freedom 
of  enterprise  in  an  industry  altogether,  in  which  case  the  law 
no  longer  holds  good  ; in  the  case  of  military  service  in  a con- 
script country,  supply  and  demand  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  wages  of  the  soldier. 

Some  economic  laws,  however,  are  analogous  to  natural 
laws  in  being  beyond  human  control ; but  the  fact  that  they 
are  unalterable  does  not  make  the  organization  in  which  we 
discover  them  unalterable.  The  law  of  diminishing  returns 
in  agriculture  is  immutable  ; but  that  does  not  prevent  society, 
if  it  wishes,  from  substituting  small  for  large  holdings,  or 
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public  for  private  ownership  of  land.  The  tendency  in  certairi 
manufactures  to  decreasing  cost  of  production  as  the  scale  of  ^ 
production  increases  operates  independently  of  the  system  of 
control  of  production ; hence  the  organization  of  those  manu- 
factures can  change  from  private  firm  to  corporation,  and 
from  corp>oration  to  trust  or  municipal  ownership  without 
the  “ law  ” offering  any  obstacle.  These  unalterable  laws 
of  economics  are  all  based  on  tendencies  of  physical  nature  or 
human  psychology ; they  are  not  principles  of  organization ; 
they  condition  the  economic  organization,  they  do  not  deter- 
mine it  in  detaff.  Any  system  that  is  to  work  must  take 
account  of  them  and  adapt  itself  to  them ; but  within  these 
limits  human  ingenuity  can  exercise  itself  and  devise  any 
number  of  organizations.  In  the  present  economic  system 
we  discover  many  different  principles  of  organization  in  the 
production  and  the  distribution  of  wealth  co-existing,  and 
none  of  them  seeking  to  ignore  any  “law.”  The  laws  of 
poHtical  economy  prevent  change  in  the  economic  organization 
no  more  than  the  laws  of  gravity,  by  which  a stone  released 
in  space  will  fall,  prevent  us  from  building  an  arch,  or  the 
fact  that  the  specific  gravity  of  iron  is  greater  than  that  of 
water  prevents  us  from  constructing  an  iron  ship  that  will 

float. 

VII 

The  Moralization  of  the  Economic  Organization 

Controlling  the  Economic  Process.  — The  helplessness  of 
the  individual  in  the  face  of  the  evils  of  the  present  economic 
system  is  not  then  due  to  anything  “ natural  ” or  “ immu- 
table ” in  the  system  itself.  The  system  is  the  creation  of 
man,  and  man  is  responsible  for  it ; if  it  were  really  out  of  his 
control,  it  would  be  his  duty  at  any  sacrifice  of  wealth  to 
destroy  it  and  to  substitute  a system  he  could  control.  The 
belief  that  the  economic  organization  is  determined  by 
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certain  natural  laws  and  cannot  be  changed  is  a survival  from 
the  period  of  orthodox  laissez  faire.  People  often  think  that 
a thing  is  impossible  when  they  do  not  want  to  try  to  do  it, 
and  go  on  saying  that  it  is  impossible  after  it  has  been  tned 
and  done.  The  possibility  of  changing  the  economic  organiza- 
tion is  proved  by  the  changes  that  have  been  effected  m it. 
The  modifications  introduced  have  been  conscious  attempts  to 
bring  the  economic  organization  into  conformity  with  our 
moral  ideas,  and  much  has  been  done  to  moralize  the  econoimc 
system.  The  methods  adopted  were  the  obvious  methods, 
and  can  be  used  to  carry  the  moralizing  process  further. 

Possibilities  of  State  Control. — If  society  discrimmates 
between  different  kinds  of  wealth,  regarding  some  as  more 
important  and  some  as  less  important  for  welfare,  the  State 
can  give  effect  to  that  discrimination.  It  can  supply  the 
important  forms  itself,  charging  the  cost  in  taxes,  as  it  does 
education  and  armaments.  It  can  “ socialize  consumption 
bv  offering  certain  kinds  of  wealth  for  common  use,  agam  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxes  — as  it  does  in  the  case  of  pictures 
in  picture  galleries,  recreation  grounds  m parks,  fine  arciii- 
tecture  in  pubhc  buildings.  It  can  subsidize  forms  of  wealth 
which  private  enterprise  neglects,  as  classical  drama  and 
opera  are  subsidized  on  the  Continent.  If  society  dis- 
criminates between  trades  and  occupations,  to  this  dis- 
crimination also  the  State  can  give  effect.  It  can  protect 
those  trades  which  it  considers  most  important,  as  Germ^y 
has  protected  its  steel  industry  and  its  agriculture ; it  can  offer 
indirect  subsidies,  as  most  Governments  do  to  agriculture ; 
it  can  adapt  its  educational  system  to  encouraging  the  occupa- 
tions it  favors,  and  discouraging  those  it  regards  with  dis- 
favor; it  can  place  restrictions  on  the  trades  it  regards 
as  liable  to  abuse,  as  restrictions  are  placed  on  the  sale  of 
drink;  it  can  withhold  its  protection  from  contracts,  as 
it  does  from  gambling  contracts.  Similarly,  society  can 
give  effect  to  any  principles  it  may  reach  on  the  value  of 
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different  types  of  economic  organization  by  prohibiting 
undesirable  forms,  as  employment  of  children  in  factories 
is  prohibited,  and  by  imposing  limits  on  freedom  of  enter- 
prise, to  prevent  underpayment,  overwork,  and  i^ealthy 
conditions.  It  can  diffuse  control  and  responsibility  in 
economic  life  by  encouraging  those  occupations,  like  agri- 
culture, in  which  small-scale  enterprise  is  economical,  by 
assisting  experiments  in  cooperation,  and  by  intrusting  the 
regulation  of  conditions  to  trade-associations  which  is  the 
claim  of  syndicalism,  a claim  conceded  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, the  legal  profession,  and  the  university  teaching 
profession.  It  can  promote  equahty,  or  at  any  rate  check 
the  growing  inequality  of  wealth,  by  taxation  and  by  laVfS 
of  inheritance.  Such  a policy  may  involve  some  check  to 
the  growth  of  wealth;  it  may  reduce  the  total  of  wealth, 
although  it  has  not  done  so  hitherto ; but  the  aim  of  the 
community  is  welfare,  not  wealth,  and  if  it  decides  that 
welfare  can  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  some  wealth,  it 
has  the  power  to  act  on  its  decision.  Protection,  for  example, 
usually  involves  a reduction  in  wealth ; it  is  not  therefore 
necessarily  bad : whether  it  is  bad  or  not  depends  on  its  other 

effects. 

Business  and  Individual  Conduct.  Ethical  considerations 
cannot  be  excluded  from  economic  activities.  Business, 
although  we  can  separate  it  from  the  rest  of  conduct  for  the 
purpose  of  study,  remains  a part  of  conduct,  and  as^  such  is 
subject  to  the  general  rules  of  conduct.  A morality  that 
admitted  so  large  an  exception  as  business  to  its  rules  would 
be  no  morality.  The  helplessness  of  the  individual,  acting 
as  an  individual,  in  the  face  of  the  evils  of  the  present  economic 
system,  does  not  absolve  him  of  responsibility  for  them.  He 
benefits  by  the  system : the  system  is  capable  of  change,  and 
the  methods  by  which  it  can  be  changed  are  known.  What 
his  individual  helplessness  points  to  is  the  necessity  of  social 
action,  where  individual  action  is  inadequate,  and  his  personal 
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responsibility  is  discharged  only  when  he  has  cooperated  in 

such  social  action.  . . , 

Doubts  of  the  need  and  possibility  of  brmgmg  the  economic 

organization  of  society  into  conformity  with  society  s genera 
conception  of  welfare  are  not  the  only  obstacle  to  the  atteinp  , 
a greater  obstacle  is  the  divergent  conceptions  of  welfare 
that  are  held,  not  only  by  different  churches  and  pa^ies,^  but 
even  within  the  same  church  or  party.  Ruskm  felt  tins  so 
strongly  that  he  thought  the  primary  busmess  of  ^ ^tical 
economy  should  be  to  answer  the  ethical  question.  What 
wXre?  ” or  “ Wealth,”  as  he  called  it.  With  that  diver- 
gence  we  are  not  concerned,  except  to  note  that  it  is  on  y 
in  light  of  such  a general  conception  that  we  can  value  an 
judge  competing  types  of  economic  orgamzation  and  different 
objects  of  economic  activity ; and  to  remember  that  while 
we  can  separate  the  economic  and  the  ethical  aspects  o a 
problem  for  the  purpose  of  study  m the  problem^  itself  they 
are  combined  — we  cannot  separate  them  for  action. 
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Accumulation  of  capital,  conditions  requi- 
site for,  94-97.  . 

Advertising,  a form  of  association  or  co 
operation,  121 ; as  a means  of  controlling 

the  consumer,  372. 

Agricultural  cooperation  in  Europe, 

Aeri?ulture,  obstacles  ‘o  larg=-s«le  pr^ 
duction  found  in  certain  kinds  of,  33 , 
law  of  diminishing  returns  in,  330-333.  1 
441;  reason  for  attaching  special  im- 
portance to  small  holdings,  412  413-  _ 

AnUcipation  of  demand 

involved  character  of,  65-66,  ^eiatio 
of  production  to,  6^67 ; . utihty  of 
banking  and  credit  system  in  financing 
production  in,  188-194;  unemployment 
and  overproduction  traceable  to  im- 
perfect, 233-236.  1 

Aristotle,  on  slaves  as  “living  tools,  4x7. 
Art,  compared  with  wealth  as  an  index  of 

greatness,  420- 

Artificial  scarcity  and  rent,  34Cr35o- 
Assignats,  an  example  of  inconvertibl 

paper  currency,  164-  . 

Association,  relation  between  ““petiti 
and,  111-115;  forms  of.  found  in  trade 
unions,  cooperative  societies,  employers 
associations,  public  ownership,  and 
public  aid  and  advertising,  1 15-122. 
Averages,  use  of,  in  compiling  index  num- 
bers of  price  levels,  197  • 

Balance  of  trade,  and  the  level  of  prices, 

209-213-  f 

Bank  account,  use  of  the,  172-173;  ixinc- 
tioning  of  the,  177;  methods  of  obtain- 
ing accounts,  177-178-  , 

Banking  and  credit,  169  ff-;  canceling  of 
indebtedness  by  use  of  credit  instru- 
ments, 169;  operation  of  banking  sys- 
tems, 173-175;  creation  of  credit  by 

A 


banks  177-180;  the  cash  reserve,  180- 
icll  Utiuty  "f  credit  sysbm. 
188-193:  summary  of  need  for  banking 
and  credit  system  and  of  function  of, 

Barter,  as  a method  of  exchange,  21,  iS3- 

Bill^of  exchange,  use  of,  as  paper  cur- 
rency, 167-168;  as  an  instrument  o 

cancellation,  17S-X76. 

Bimetallism,  i59-i6i- 

Boycott,  use  of  the,  by  trusts,  150-  5 • 

Brassage,  defined,  iS7- 
BuUion  certificates,  class  of  paper  currency 

called,  164.  f Ud 

Business,  economics  the  f , 

social  aspect,  1 ; an  example  of  modern, 
“3;  and  moraUty.  4x8  ff;.  the  moral 
test  of,  438-439;  and  individual  con- 

..B^irisnusiness.”  implications  of 

, BusSeS’  men,  as  organizers  of  modem 

BiSS  orgikation  and  specialization, 

BuS  associations  for,  iis;  restricting 
competition  in,  ii7- 

Callloans,  meanii^  of,  186.  ‘ 

Cancellation  of  indebtedness  by 
credit  instruments,  /69-x77- 
Capital,  dealing  on  insufificient,  an  lUe^ 
eitimate  form  of  speculation,  84  »S , 
functions  of,  in  modern  industry  and 
commerce,  92-94;  conditions  requisite 
for  accumulation  of,  94-97 ; differen 
types  of  organization  for  applyu^.  97 
10^,  the  market  for,  105-X06;  mmme 
and,  218-221;  expense  of,  222^23. 
supply  and  demand  applied  to,  324  325  . 
productivity  of,  the  chief  influence  that 
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afiects  the  demand  for  loans  and  so  the 
rate  of  interest,  326-327:  exploitation 

theory  of,  327-  „ 

Captains  of  industry,  function  of,  47-4»- 
Carnegie,  Andrew,  and  the  Steel  Trust,  147  • 

Cash  reserve  of  banks,  reason  for,  i8o-i8i , 
conflict  of  motives  in  management  ot, 
181-182 ; regulation  of,  182 ; m the 
United  SUtes,  182-183;  m Upland, 
183-186;  methods  of  strengthening, 

186-187.  . 4.^ 

Charity,  compromise  between  pnyate 

enterprise  and  Sute  acUon  m admims- 
tration  of, 

Checks,  use  of,  as  paper  curren^.  16^167^ 
Circulation  of  money,  relation  betw^n 
rapidity  of,  and  level  of  prices,  202-203 
Circulation  of  wealth,  cause  of,  221. 

Wealth-  , , .4. 

Class  prejudice,  influence  of,  m appomt- 
ment  of  organizers  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, 6o-6i : influence  of,  upon  op^r- 
tunity  for  entrance  to  industrial  and 
commercial  occupations,  311-  ^ 

Clearing  house,  a form  of  employers 
association,  119;  method  of  operation 

of,  179- 

Clearing  of  checks  by  banks,  174- 
Coinage  of  money,  is6-iS7 ; freedom  o , 

158-159-  . , 

Collateral  security,  meaning  ot,  i93- 
Combination,  as  a means  of  elimmating 
risk,  89-90;  purposes  of,  115;  nature 

of  trade  unions,  116-117;  the 
tive  movement,  117-118;  agncultural 
cooperation  in  Europe,  118-119.  em- 
ployers’ associations,  119-120;  mono^ 
oly  and,  123  A-;  the  tendency  to 
monopoUstic,  i37  A-',  difflculties  of 
140-141 ; extent  of,  I4i-r43 ; vertical 
combination,  152;  cases  of,  ca^  for 
State  supersession  of  private  enterpn  , 
See  also  Monopoly. 

Common  stock  and  preferred  stock,  99-i^- 
Community  of  interests  created  by  compe- 
tition, 112-115- 

Comparative  cost,  law  of,  204-207. 
Competition,  nature  and  scope  of,  107-110 . 
in  buying,  no;  eSect  of,  on  pnce,  iix  ; 
conflicting  and  common  interests  ansing 
from,  iii-ns;  associations  to  restrict, 
in  selUng,  nS-“7;  advantage  of 


monopoly  over,  in  economy,  12S-127, 
self-destructive  to  railways,  128-129. 
force  of  potential,  in  limiting  power  of 
trusts  over  prices,  147-148 : ehmination 
of  wastes  of,  by  monopoUstic  combina- 
tion 149-1S0;  eflect  of,  on  overproduc- 
tion 23T-236 : influence  of,  on  value, 
262-^264;  as  a regulator  of  production 
and  distribution,  359-360;  assumption 
of  survival  of  sociaUy  fittest  under,  371, 
374-376. 

Complexity  of  economics,  13  . 

Concentration,  speciaUzation  and,  in  in- 
dustry, 31 : advantages  and  weaknesses 
of,  31-33 ; obstacles  to,  33-34- 
Consumers,  State  interference  m behaU  ot, 

1 561-362;  ways  of  influencing,  372  373- 

Consumers’  association.  See  Cooperative 
I movemenl. 

Consumption  loans,  323"324- 
Contracts,  use  of,  for  shifUng  speculative 
risks,  73-78;  dependence  of  economic 

relations  upon,  358. 

Cooperation  of  buyers  and  of  sellers.  1^. 
of  trade  unions,  116-117;  other  type 
of,  117-122;  employers’  assoaations, 
iig-120;  unemployment  due  to  im- 
perfect, between  specialists,  229-232. 
Cooperative  movement,  the,  S^SJ}  Prog- 
ress and  ideals  of,  in  Great  Bntam,  1 7 , 
types  of  cooperation,  ii7-n8;  ag 
cultural  cooperation, 
portance  of,  on  account  of  moral  efiects, 

Codperative  undertakings,  advantages  of, 
regarded  as  a means  of  applying  capital, 

cSnation  of  specialists,  necessity  for, 

1 46-47 ; ^ unconscious  process,  47 » 

viewed  as  itself  a specialty,  47-4»; 
functions  of  the  middleman  m process 

Cornell  monopolistic  combinations  caUed, 

138. 

Corporate  secunties,  99-100. 

Corporation,  development  of  the,  s6-57 . 
specialization  in  orgamzation  found  in 
t^  62-63 ; advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the,  as  a means  of  applying 
capital,  98-102 ; special  applications  of 
corporate  form,  102  ; limits  of  corporate 
[ enterprise,  103-104. 
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. X-  I «;tate  360-365 ; taxation,  365-369 ; 

Cost  of  production,  various  Interpretation  of  existing  system.  37^ 

of  teSn,  253-254;  value  imphed  in.  of  rational  seU- 

Coft'^ofpmduction  Aeory  of^^^^  coStio?'leSs\o“su^^^  of  the 

decreasing,  increasing,  and  constan^  ,77-583;  assumption  that  market  value 

256-259;  compUcated  nature  of,  59-  ^Q^j/gponds  with  social  value  and  is  an 

Cr^it,  banking  and,  169-194 ; part  played  ^dffi^cuhies  created  by  laissez- 

by,  in  trade  fluctuations,  24^  387-388.  . 

Credit  extension  by  banks  Economics,  defined,  1 ; account  of  a busi- 

Credit  instruments,  cancehng  of  mdebted  transaction  to  show  subject  matter 

ness  by  the  use  of,  169— 177*  and  importance  of,  4 S 1 

Credit  notes,  165.  , relation  between  study  of,  and  business 

Cyclical  trade  fluctuations,  23b.  experience,  6-7  ; reasons  for  necessity  ot 

i,P=  influence  supplementing  individual  experience  by. 

Definiteness  of  economic  values,  influenc^  PP  desirabiUty  of  study  of 

of,  on  tendency  to  matenaUsm,  4.^  men.  8^;  the  meth,rf  of, 

Delknd.  relation  between  f oomplexUy  of,  .3-.4;  held  o 

nature  of,  ,0-,.;  reante  ^ 3^,  „i,uo  „|  ,0 

anticipation  of,  233-236.  See  buppy  gonial  sciences,  15-17;  object  of. 

and  demand.  . , „ is  explanation  solely,  17 ; temporary 

Demand  deposits  at  banks,  178.  character  of  conclusions  of,  17-19; 

Demand  loans,  186.  nrnfits  316-  justification  of,  19-20;  question  as  to 

Difierential  advantages  and  protits,  3 whether  welfare  is  a matter  of,  420-421. 

317.  _ , ,,o-55A.  Economic  theory,  nature  of,  9-10- 

dKouS.  use  of,’ in  banking  and  credit 

DiTtSioT  inequality  EconUfof  paper  substitutes  for  metallic 

4^^Uuenro? method  of,  on  te;dency  State  supersession  of 

of  tconomic  system  to  matenalism,  429  363-364. 

430.  ...  ff  . forms  of  23-  Efficiency,  as  a substitute  term  forproduc- 

Divisionof  labor,  the,  2iA.,  formsot  3 by,  376. 

24 ; machinery  the  result  of,  24  ^5 , worker’s  humanity  to,  4M- 

promoted  by  machinery,  ^ > Employers’ associations,  119-120. 

loc.ll3atio„  of  iudurmes,  Employment,  conditions  of,  and  wages, 

scale  production,  ana  me  until- 

specialization,  31-37:  evils  o specia  a banking  laws  in,  183-186. 

tion,  38-45-  ,5,  Entreineneur,  meaning  of  term,  67. 

Drafts,  or  biUs  of  exchange,  167  168.  EquaSy,  importance  of,  as  basic  pnnaple 

Economic  activities,  the  test  of,  438^_  EquaUtVof^o^^rtunity^  importance  of , to 

Economic  evils,  as  symptom  ,4  > o-sumption  that  competition  leads  to 

fundamental  character  of,  422  423-  survival  of  the  fittest,  374-376. 

Economic  laws,  the.  Ethics  and  economics,  15-17.  420-425. 

Economic  organization,  the  State  ana  , division  of  labor  and,  22-23 . 

355  A-;  private  property  and  freedom  of  ^53,^54;  variety  of 

enterprise.  355-360;  regulation  an  ^ j influence  on.  of  banking 

supersession  of  freedom  of  enterpnse  by  media  ot,  154 , lun 
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and  credit  system,  188;  effect  of  fre- 
quency of,  on  level  of  prices,  201-202. 
Exchanges,  foreign,  204-213.  _ 

Experience,  business,  relation  between 
economic  study  and,  6-7 ; instinctive 
nature  of,  7 ; limitations  of,  7-8. 
Exploitation  theory  of  capital,  327. 

Factory  legislation,  as  State  interference 
with  freedom  of  enterprise,  361. 

Factory  manager,  office  of  the,  50. 

Faculty,  taxation  according  to,  368. 

Family  wage,  the,  282. 

Federal  reserve  system,  the,  182-183. 
Fertility,  influence  of,  on  rent,  329-330. 
Feudalism,  advantage  of,  in  way  of  secur- 
ing duties  in  exchange  for  property,  379“ 
380. 

Fiat  money,  163. 

Financiers,  function  of,  as  dealers  in 
capital,  105. 

Fiscal  policy,  economic  rent  and,  3S3“3S4- 
Fitness,  what  is  meant  by,  in  speaking  of 
survival  of  the  fittest,  37S~376- 
Fluctuations  in  trade,  causes  of,  236-241. 
Flyer,  the,  an  illegitimate  form  of  specula- 
tion,  84. 

Ford,  Henry,  an  example  of  exceptional 
ability,  147. 

Foreign  exchanges,  204-213. 

Forms  of  division  of  labor,  23—24. 
Franchise,  function  of  the,  131* 

Freedom,  increase  of,  by  wealth,  437“438. 
Freedom  of  coinage,  isS“i59- 
Free  enterprise,  meaning  of,  57;  merits 
and  defects  of  system  of,  5^63;  in- 
stitution on  which  existing  social  system 
is  based,  357;  regulation  of,  by  the 
State,  360-365 ; reasons  for  restrictions 
on,  423-425;  inadequacy  of,  to  bring 
the  economic  organization  into  con- 
formity with  current  morality,  440. 
Futures,  markets  for  dealing  in,  78-79; 
process  of  buying,  79“8o;  selling,  80- 
82 ; professional  dealers  in,  82 ; an 
encouragement  to  illegitimate  specula- 
tion, 82-83. 

Gambling,  dealing  in  futures  and,  82-83. 

See  Speculation,  illegitimate. 

George,  Henry,  single-tax  theory  of,  351- 

353- 


Germany,  monopolistic  combinations  in, 
140. 

Gold,  influence  of  production  of,  on  level 
of  prices,  198-199;  difference  between, 
and  other  commodities.  199;  indirect 
influence  of  changes  in  supply  of,  19^ 
201 ; relative  importance  of  changes  in 
production  of,  201 ; transfer  of,  necessary 
when  imports  and  experts  do  not  balance, 
208-209;  effect  of  movements  of,  21 1- 

213. 

“Gold-points,”  explanation  of,  21 1. 
Gresham’s  Law,  161-162. 

Habit,  a force  which  keeps  men  industrial 
slaves,  42. 

Hadley,  A.  T.,  quoted  on  drawbacks  to 
large-scale  production,  32. 

Hobson,  J.  A.,  Evolution  of  Moder^i  Capital- 
ism, cited  on  price  agreements,  138. 
Human  beings,  surpassed  by  inanimate 
machines  as  productive  mechanism,  24- 
27. 

Hyndman,  exponent  of  Marx  s labor  theory 
of  value,  quoted,  249. 

Idle,  effect  of  use  of,  on  national  income, 
225-226. 

Imports,  paid  for  by  expiorts,  207-209. 
Income,  and  wealth,  2 14-2 15 ; and  capital, 
218-221;  the  national,  223-226;  waps 
and,  279-283;  relation  between  taxation 
and,  367-368. 

Incomes,  estimating  a country’s  wealth 
by  adding  together,  392. 

Increasing  cost,  law  of,  330-334- 
Index  numbers  for  indicating  change  in 
level  of  prices,  196-197. 

Individual  business,  the,  as  a means  of 
applying  capital,  97-98- 
Individual  conduct,  business  and,  444" 

445- 

Individual  insecurity,  materialistic  tend- 
ency of  economic  system  accentuated 

by,  428-429- 

Industrial  Revolution,  power  machinery 
the  basis  of  the,  26-27  ; modem  problem 
of  production  created  by,  rather  than 
solved,  417. 

Industries,  localization  of,  27-31. 
Inequality  in  distribution,  saving  and, 
96-97;  welfare  and,  401-402. 
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Inequality  of  opportunity,  influence  of,  on 

wages,  309-311-  . 

InequaUty  of  wealth,  as  the  cause  of  in- 
equality of  opportunity,  61-62. 

Inheritance,  a method  of  acquiring  wealth 
without  rendering  social  service,  379-380- 
Initiative,  destruction  of,  by  division  of 
labor,  41-42. 

Instinctive  nature  of  experience,  7- 
Insurance,  nature  of,  as  a device  for  meet- 
ing risks,  88-89. 

Interest,  distinction  between  profits  and,  | 
314;  variation  in  rate  of,  with  amoimt 
of  risk,  320;  the  basis  of,  321 ; reasons 
for  payment  of,  321-324;  what  deter- 
mines rate  of,  324-327 ; rent  elements 
in,  345-350- 

International  trade,  204;  methods  ot 
financing,  209-210. 

Intertrade  dependence,  237. 

Investment  and  trust  companies,  as  an 
organized  market  for  capital,  105.  ^ _ 
Investments,  remunerative,  a condition 
requisite  for  saving,  95-96;  rent  ele- 
ment in  fixed,  345-347- 

Jevons,  W.  S.,  explanation  of  trade  flue-  1 
tuations  by,  239-240. 

Joint-stock  companies,  99-100. 

JusUce,  most  important  principle  for  basis 
of  a tax  system,  367. 

Kartel,  German  monopolistic  combina- 
tion, 140.  - j 

Knowledge,  advantage  of  speciahzed,  to 

the  middleman,  48-53>  93- 

Labor,  division  of,  21  ff. ; cheappss  of,  an 
influence  in  localization  of  industries, 
28;  expense  of,  222-223 ; what  is  meant 
by,  under  labor  theory  of  value,  247  1 
inseparabiUty  of  the  worker  and  his, 
285-286 ; perishability  of,  286-287 ; 
purpose  of  the  trade  union,  287-288; 
variation  in  supply  of  different  kinds  of, 
309-310;  theory  of  capital  as  exploited, 

327- 

Labor  cost,  wages  and,  283-285. 
Labor-saving  machinery,  effect  of,  225.^ 
Labor  theory  of  value,  245-250;  historical 
background  of,  272-273. 

Labor  unions.  See  Trade  unions. 


Laborers,  evils  to,  of  division  of  labor,  39" 

40.  . . 

Laissez-faire  policy,  meaning  of,  57 ; merits 
and  defects  of,  58-63 ; difficulties  created 
by,  387-388:  the  broader  implications 
of  policy  of,  423-425.  See  Free  enter- 
prise. 

Land,  speculative  dealing  in,  87-88;  the 
payment  of  rent  for,  328;^  no-rent  land. 
328-329;  influence  of  fertility,  329“33o; 
the  law  of  diminishing  returns  or  in- 
creasing cost,  330"334  ; Ricardo  s con- 
cept of  rent,  versus  the  popular  concept, 
337-338;  effect  of  absence  of  no-rent 
land,  338-339 ; productivity  as  a basis 
for  rent  calculation,  339-340 ; the  single- 
tax proposition,  351— 353- 
Large-scale  production,  causes  leading  up 
to,  31 ; advantages  of,  31-32 ; draw- 
backs to,  32-33;  obstacles  to,  33-34; 
reasons  for  survival  of  the  small  finn, 
35-37 ; limits  on  successful  conduct  of, 

104. 

Legal  tender,  what  constitutes,  iS7-i5»- 
Level  of  prices,  significance  of  term,  195- 
196 ; use  of  index  numbers  for  measur- 
ing, 196—197 ; effects  of  changes  in, 
i9'7-198;  causes  of  changes  in,  198- 
203 ; relation  of  money  value  to,  203 , 
the  law  of  comparative  cost,  204-207 ; 
imports  paid  for  by  exports,  207-209; 
balance  of  trade  and,  209-213. 

Liberty,  increase  of,  by  wealth,  437-438. 
Limited  liability  corporations,  99-100. 
Loans,  true  nature  of,  321;  use  of,  in 
production,  321-323 ; consumption,  323- 
324;  effect  of  demand  for,  on  rate  of 
interest,  326-327. 

LocaUzation  of  industries,  the  basis  of, 
27-28;  advantages  of,  28-29;  effect  of, 
on  growth  of  allied  trades,  29 ; how  the 

middleman  is  essential  to,  52-53;  favor- 
able to  monopolistic  combination,  143- 
144. 

Machineiy,  relation  of,  to  division  of  labor, 
24-26 ; relation  between,  and  specialized 

labor,  44-45- 

Management,  profits  viewed  as  the  wages 

of,  314-315-  ^ 

Manipulation  of  prices,  an  illegitimate 

form  of  speculation,  85. 
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^ arginal  productivity,  296-2Q7 ; relation 
of  supply  to,  297. 

R :arginal  utility  theory  of  value,  24s,  269- 
272. 

^;ark.et,  specialization  limited  by  extent 
of  the,  34-35;  influence  of  means  of 
transport  on  state  of,  37 ; influence  of, 
on  speculative  risks,  76;  for  capital, 

105-106.  . 

Markets,  accessibility  of,  an  influence  m 
localization  of  industries,  28 ; terminal, 
for  dealing  in  futures,  78-83. 

Market  value,  followed  as  a guide  by 
production,  276-277,  3S8-3S9;  produc- 
tivity and,  299-300;  the  assumption 
that  market  value  corresponds  with 
social  value  and  is  an  indicator  for 
production  to  follow,  37 1>  383-387; 
inadequacy  of,  as  a social  guide,  385 
387 ; inadequacy  of,  as  a measure  of 
wealth,  399-400. 

darx,  Karl,  labor  theory  of  value  as  set 
forth  by,  245-246,  248-249- 
Materialism,  reaction  of  economic  or- 
ganization toward,  425-426;  tendency 
toward,  of  present-day  econoimc  in- 
fluences, 426  ff . ; influence  of  de^teness 
of  economic  values,  426-428;  influence 
of  individual  insecurity,  428-429;  in- 
fluence of  method  of  distribution,  429- 

430- 

Middleman,  functions  of  the,  48-49;  ^ 
necessary  link  between  manufacturer 
and  consumer,  49-50;  services  rendered 
by,  50-51;  nature  of  “toir*  of,  51  52; 
essential  to  localization,  52-53;  fac- 
tion of,  as  a risk-taker,  74-76;  function 
of  the  professional  future  dealer,  82. 

Mill,  J.  S.,  quoted  on  theories  of  value, 
245;  on  cost  of  production,  250;  on 
wages  fund  theory  of  wages,  291,  292- 

Money,  use  of,  a device  to  facihtate  ex- 
change, 23 ; and  coinage,  153-158 ; 
the  single  standard,  158-161 ; Gresham  s 
Law,  161-162;  paper  currency,  163- 
168;  economy  of  paper  substitutes, 
169:  change  in  value  of,  shown  by 

change  in  level  of  prices,  195-196; 
causes  of  changes  in  purchasing  power 
of,  198-203;  relation  of  value  of,  to 
price  level,  203 ; as  measure  of  value, 


243 ; use  of,  as  a measure  of  exchange- 
values  of  forms  of  wealth,  39^—392* 

Money  market,  the,  105 ; substitution  of 
the,  for  gold  as  a medium  of  exchange, 

176. 

Monop>oly,  causes  leading  up  to,  1 23 , 
definition  of,  123-124;  public  utility 
monopolies,  124-125;  economy  of,  125- 
127;  railways  as  monopolies,  I27“i29, 
methods  of  regulating  monopolistic  in- 
dustries, 129-135;  private  business 
monopolies,  137-138;  comers,  138, 
price  agreements,  138-139;  tmsts,  i39“ 

140;  dfficulties  and  extent  of  combina- 
tion, 140-143;  conditions  favorable  to 

monopolistic  combination,  143-146;  dif- 
ficulties of  monopolistic  combination, 
146-148;  advantages  of  monopolistic 
combination,  148-151;  influence  of,  on 
value,  262—264 ; relation  between  supply 
and  demand  and,  277-278;  effect  of, 
on  profits,  317-318;  State  interference 
with,  362-363;  State  supersession  of 
private  enterprise  in  case  of  techmeal, 
377-378. 

Monopoly  price,  law  of,  440-441. 

Morality,  business  and,  418-445* 

Moral  standards,  relation  between  the 
economic  organization  and,  420-425  * 
reaction  of  the  economic  organization 
on,  425-430. 

Municipal  enterprises,  advantages  ot,  as  a 
means  of  applying  capital,  103. 

Municipal  ownership,  importance  of,  as  a 
type  of  association  of  consumers,  120- 
121. 

National  income,  the,  223-226;  flexibility 
of,  226-227;  influence  on  wages  of 

volume  of  the,  308-309. 

National  ownership,  an  important  type  of 
association  of  consumers,  120-121. 

Opportunity,  inequality  of,  due  to  m- 
equaUty  of  wealth,  61-62;  influence  of 
inequality  of,  on  wages,  309-311* 
Organization,  different  types  of,  for  apply- 
ing  capital,  97-104. 

Organizers  of  production,  necessity  for, 
53-54;  importance  of  efficiency  of,  54~ 
SS-  selection  of,  55~56;  usually  self- 
appointed,  57;  defects  of  competitive 
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selection  of,  S8-S0;  hereditary  selec- 1 
tion  of,  60 ; influence  of  class  prejudice 
in  appointment  of,  60-61. 

Overcapitalization  of  combinations, 
Overproduction,  unemployment  and, 

229  fi. ; what  is  meant  by,  234-235- 

Paper  currency,  inconvertible,  163-164; 
evils  of  an  inconvertible,  164;  bullion 
certificates,  164;  the  credit  note,  165; 
checks,  165-166;  bills  of  exchange,  167- 
168 ; economy  effected  by  use  of,  169. 
Personality,  purpose  of  work  to  develop, 

413-414*  , , , 

Phrases  based  on  wealth  standards,  433- 

Piece  wages,  279-280.  ^ 

Politics,  relation  of  economics  to  ethics 

and,  15-17-  . , . 

Population,  influence  on  national  income 

of  increase  of,  226. 

Potential  competition,  power  of  trusts  over 

prices  limited  by,  147-148* 

Power,  cheapness  of,  an  influence  in  local- 
ization of  industries,  28. 

Practice,  relation  of  theory  to,  11-12. 
Precious  metals,  reason  for  use  of.  as 
money.  155-156;  characterisUcs  of.  156. 
Press  associations,  a form  of  employers 

association,  120.  _ j c • 

Price,  effect  of  competition  on,  iii ; detm- 
tion  of,  195 ; importance  of,  as  affecting 
fluctuations  in  trade,  239;  relation  be- 
tween value  and,  243—245. 

Price  agreements,  monopolistic  combina- 
tions by  means  of,  138-139- 
Price  differentiation,  a weapon  of  the 

trusts,  15 1. 

Price-fixing,  by  the  State,  132— 133  > 
sociations  for,  139- 
Price  level.  See  Level  of  prices. 

Prices,  influence  of  specuktion  on,  69, 
manipulation  of,  an  illegitimate  form  of 
speculation,  85-86;  relation  between 

rent  and,  334-335* 

Producer,  State  interference  and  the,  30a- 
361  • 

Product,  wealth  as,  389-393 ; influence  of 
kind  of,  on  welfare,  404-406. 

Production,  the  organmation  of,  46  A-; 
methods  of  appointing  organizers  of, 
53-57;  effects  of  free  enterprise  on 
flexibility  in,  58;  as  a whole  carried  on 
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in  anticipation  of  demand,  64-67:  in- 
fluence on.  of  banking  and  credit  system, 

189;  wealth  and,  214-217;  constancy 
of  demand  for  the  factors  of,  223 , 
lack  of  mobiUty  in  factors  of,  resulting 
in  defective  cooperation,  232;  market 
value  followed  as  a guide  by,  276-277, 
358-359;  use  of  loans  in,  312-323  > 
rent  and  cost  of,  334“337;  rent  as  a 
stimulus  to,  35^^35 1;  competition  the 
1 regulator  of,  359-360;  the  assumpUon 
that  market  value  is  a satisfactory 
indicator  to  follow,  371,  383-384- 
Productive  agents,  complementary  re- 
lationship of,  341-342- 

Productivity,  discussion  of  the  word,  299- 
300;  substitute  terms  for,  300-301; 
as  a basis  for  rent  calculation,  339-340. 
Productivity  theories  of  wages,  293-301- 
Professions,  regulation  of,  by  the  State, 

361-362.  , 

Profits,  limitation  of,  as  a means  of  control 
of  monopolized  industries,  131— 13_3  > 
basis  of,  295;  distinction  between  m- 
terest  and,  314  i as  the  wages  of  man- 
agement, 314-315;  the  payment  for 
undertaking  risks,  315:  vanabihty  of, 

315- 316;  differential  advantages  and, 

316- 317;  effect  of  monopoly  on,  317- 
318;  statement  of  the  three  important 
elements  in,  318;  variable  significaime 
of  the  elements  in,  319-320;  rent  ele- 

ments  in,  345“35o* 

Progressive  taxation,  367. 

Property,  security  of,  a condition  reqmsite 
for  saving,  95 ; private,  the  institution 
on  which  present  social  system  is  based, 
357 ; and  service,  371.  377-383- 
Public  aid  and  advertising,  a type  of 

association,  121-  , - * 

Public  ownership,  1 20-1 21;  and  pnvate 
operation,  133;  and  public  operation, 
134;  extension  of,  134-135- 
Public  utiUty  monopolies,  124-125- 
Public  utility  services,  a case  of  btate 
supersession  of  private  enterprise,  3 3- 
Pure  food  laws,  a form  of  State  i^^^er- 
ference  with  freedom  of  enterprise,  362- 

Railways,  as  monopolies,  127 ; competition 
self -destructive  to,  128-129;  hmitation 
of  profits  on,  131-133- 
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R ipidity  of  circulation,  eSect  of,  on  level 
of  prices,  202-203. 

R ttes  of  exchange,  210-211. 

R iw  materials,  accessibility  of,  an  in- 
fluence in  localization  of  industries,  28. 

Rebates,  use  of,  by  trusts,  151. 

E sd  tape,  evils  of,  33. 

R sligion,  compared  with  wealth  as  an 
index  of  the  age  or  country's  temper, 
420. 

R ant,  viewed  simply  as  one  kind  of  profit, 
317;  the  Ricardian  theory  of,  328-330; 
law  of  diminishing  returns  or  increasing 
cost,  330-334;  relation  between  prices 
and,  334-335;  social  importance  of, 

336- 337 ; difference  between  popular 
meaning  of  word  and  meaning  given  it 
by  economists,  337 ; application  of 
Ricardian  theory  to  actual  conditions, 

337- 340;  elements  of,  in  wages,  341- 
345 ; element  in  fixed  investments,  345- 
347 ; significance  of  Ricardian  theory, 
347-348;  value  output  and,  348“349; 
artificial  scarcity  and,  349-350 ; social 
implications  of  Ricardian  theory,  350  ff. ; 
as  a stimulus  to  production,  350-351; 
economic,  and  fiscal  policy,  353”354; 
viewed  as  wealth  obtained  without 
due  exchange  of  social  service,  380- 
381. 

I eplacement  of  capital,  necessity  for,  220- 
221. 

I eserves.  See  Cash  reserves. 

1 icardo,  an  exponent  of  the  labor  theory 
of  value,  245-246,  248;  theory  of  rent 
held  by,  328-330;  significance  of  theory 
of,  347-348 ; social  importance  of  theory 
of,  350-354* 

] Jsk,  elements  of,  introduced  by  specializa- 
tion, 42-43,  72-73 ; suggested  methods  of 
elimination,  73 ; elimination  of,  by  con- 
tracts, 73-74 ; example  to  show  distribu- 
tion of,  76-78;  concentration  of  risk- 
taking by  terminal  markets  for  dealing 
in  futures,  78-83  ; insurance  as  a means 
of  meeting,  88-89;  elimination  of,  by 
combination,  89-90;  and  the  nature  of 
demand,  90-91 ; profits  viewed  as  pay- 
ment for  undertaking,  315 ; variation  in 
interest  rate  due  to,  320. 

Routine,  waste  and  weakness  of  big  con- 
cerns found  in  tendency  to,  33. 


Saving,  capital  and,  94“9S>  security  of 
property  and  remunerative  investments 
conditions  requisite  for,  95-96 ; in- 
equality in  distribution  a consideration, 
96-97;  reason  of  necessity  for,  221; 
difference  between  spending  and,  221- 
222;  effect  of  rate  of  interest  on,  325- 
326. 

Sciences,  economics  regarded  as  one  of  the, 
14-15;  relation  of  economics  to  other 
social,  15-17* 

Security  of  pro]>erty,  a condition  requisite 
for  saving,  95. 

Seigniorage,  deilned,  157. 

Self-interest,  assumption  of,  as  a factor  in 
present  economic  organization,  370-3711 
372-374- 

Selling,  restricting  competition  in,  115-117. 

Service,  properly  and,  371.  377“383* 

Shipping  conferences,  use  of,  by  trusts,  151. 

Single  standard  of  value,  the,  158-161. 

Single  tax,  the,  351-352;  objections  to, 

352-353- 

Site  value,  a factor  in  calculation  of  rent, 
333-334- 

Small  firms,  reasons  for  survival  of,  35-37- 

Smart,  Distribution  of  IncomCy  cited,  300, 

Smith,  Adam,  on  the  division  of  labor,  21 ; 
quoted  on  limiting  of  division  of  labor 
by  extent  of  market,  34;  on  influence 
of  means  of  transport  on  extent  of  the 
market,  37 ; on  limits  of  corporate  enter- 
prise, 103— 104 ; an  exponent  of  the  labor 
theory  of  value,  245-246,  248;  on  rela- 
tion of  the  State  to  the  economic  organi- 
zation, 355-356 ; on  taxing  in  proportion 
to  income,  367. 

Socialism,  ineflicacy  of,  418. 

Social  power,  wealth  and,  403-404. 

Social  service,  wealth  and,  37 377-383- 

Social  standards,  significance  of,  to  wealth 
and  welfare,  402-403. 

Social  utility  of  banking  and  credit  system, 
188-194. 

Social  viewpoint,  importance  of,  8-9. 

Specialization,  economy  of,  21-24;  effect 
on  concentration  of  industries  in  par- 
ticular localities,  27 ; opportunities  for, 
afforded  by  localization  of  industries, 
28-29;  business  organization  and,  29- 
31;  and  concentration,  31;  obstacles 
to,  33-34;  limited  by  extent  of  the 
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market,  34“35;  reasons  for  survival  of 
the  small  firm,  35-37 ; evils  of,  38r-4S ; 
necessity  for  coordination  of  specialists 
resulting  from,  46-47 ; 1*^  organization 
found  in  the  corporation,  62-63;  two  S 
inevitable  risks  introduced  by,  72— 73» 
principle  of,  applied  to  dealers  in  the  1 

taking  of  risks,  75-76. 

Specialization  of  labor,  promoted  by  use  of 
machineiy,  25.  See  Division  of  labor.  1 

Speculation,  imiversality  ©f,  67 ; nature 
of,  68;  social  effect  of,  68;  operation 
of,  68-69;  influence  of,  on  prices,  69; 
effect  of  erroneous  forecasts,  69-70; 
necessity  for,  70 ; relation  to  fluctuation  1 
in  demand,  70-71;  and  fluctuating 
supply,  71—72;  dealing  in  futures,  78— 

83 ; legitimate  and  illegitimate,  83-84 ; 1 
the  “flyer,”  84 ; with  insufficient  capital,  1 
84-85 ; manipulation  of  prices,  85-86 ; ^ 
in  Stock  Exchange  securities  and  in 
land,  86-88;  attitude  of  the  State 
toward,  88;  effect  of  illegitimate,  on 
trade  fluctuations,  240-241. 

Speculative  dealing,  discussion  of,  67-73* 
Spending  and  saving,  221-223. 

Standard  of  life,  influence  of,  on  wages, 
301  ff. ; subsistence  theory  and  the, 
301-302 ; relative  character  of,  303"304 ; 
influence  of  conception  of  a,  3^4—307 ; 
permanence  of  conception  of,  307. 

State,  attitude  of  the,  toward  speculation 
on  produce  exchanges,  88 ; and  the 
economic  organization,  355  ^*  > inter- 
ference by  the,  with  freedom  of  enter- 
prise, 360-361 ; possibilities  of  control 
of  economic  process  by  the,  443”444* 
Stock,  common  and  preferred,  defined,  99“ 
100. 

Stock  Exchange,  speculative  dealing  m 
securities  of,  86—88 ; function  of,  in  j 
relation  to  capital,  106. 

Subsistence  theory  of  wages,  289-291. 
Substitutes,  power  of  trusts  over  prices 
limited  by,  147. 

Supply,  meaning  of,  and  influence  in  fixing 
value,  262 ; relation  between  utility  and, 
268-269 ; relation  of,  to  marginal 
productivity,  297 ; nature  of,  of  labor. 
302-303. 

Supply  and  demand,  reU^’ion  between, 
227-228;  misapplication  of  phrase, 


274;  explanation  of,  274-275;  mutual 
relationship  of  value  and  of,  275; 
elasticity  of.  275-276;  monopoly  and, 
277-278;  applied  to  capital,  324-325- 
Syndicalism,  significance  of,  41b. 


Tariff,  influence  of  the,  on  formation  of 
trusts,  145—146 ; one  form  of  State  inter- 
ference with  freedom  of  enterprise,  362. 
Taxation,  reason  for,  365-366;  character- 
istics of  good  system  of,  366-367 , po- 
litical principles  to  be  used  as  a basis 
for,  367-368;  why  compromise  is  neces- 
sary in,  368-369. 

Theory,  nature  of  economic,  Qr-io;  rela- 
tion Detween  practice  and,  i i-i  2 ; in- 
dividual presuppositions  and,  12— 13- 
Time  deposits  at  banks,  178. 

Time  wages  and  piece  wages,  279-280. 

Token  coinage,  defined,  158. 

Trade,  international,  204 ; conditions  pv- 
ing  rise  to,  204-205 ; cyclical  fluctuations 
in,  236-241. 

I'^rade  unionism,  purpose  of,  n6-ii7i  207 
288;  wages  and,  285—288;  view  of, 
according  to  wages  fund  theory  of 
wages,  293. 

raining,  influence  of,  on  wages,  310-311- 
ransport,  influence  of  means  of,  in  deter- 
mining extent  of  market,  37-^ 

'rusts,  monopolistic  combinations  called, 
140;  conditions  favorable  to,  143 
146;  State  interference  with,  362-363. 
See  Monopoly. 

Jnemployment  and  overproduction,  causes 

of,  22g-24I.  . 

Jnited  States,  banking  regulations  m, 

182-183. 

Utility,  element  of,  under  labor  theory  ot 
value,  246 ; relation  of,  to  value,  266- 
269;  marginal  utility  theory  of  value, 
269-272. 

Value,  of  media  of  exchange,  154; 
p>ortance  of  “intrinsic,”  iS4“^55  » money 
as  measure  of,  i5S»  243;  meanmg  of, 
242-243 ; relation  of  price  and,  243-245 ; 
three  theories  of,  245 ; labor  theory  of, 
:M5-25q-  cost  o?  production  theory  of, 
,*  250^2^6’  decreasing,  increasing,  and 
constant  costs,  256-261;  influence  of 
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c .mpetition  and  monopoly  on,  262-265 ; 
r lation  of  utility  to,  266-269 ; inarginal 
udlity  theory  of,  269-272;  historical 
h ickground  of  theories  of,  272—273; 
t le  law  of  supply  and  demand,  273-275 ; 
r Lutual  relationship  of,  and  of  supply 
a ad  demand,  275;  the  automatic  in- 
c icator  which  production  follows,  276- 
577;  assumption  of  correspondence  be- 
t ^een  market  and  social,  37i»  383“384* 
Va  ue  output  and  rent,  34^349* 

Ve  tical  combination  of  industries,  152. 

Vo  ume  of  exchanges,  effect  of,  on  level  of 
] rices,  201-202. 

Wi  ges,  what  is  meant  by,  279;  time  and 
]iiece,  279-280;  relation  between  regu- 
; arity  of  work  and,  280-281 ; conditions 
t if  employment  and,  281-282 ; the 
amily  wage,  282 ; real  wages,  282-283 ; 
elation  of,  to  labor  cost,  283-284;  and 
)utput,  284—285 ; and  trade  unionism, 
>85-288;  three  theories  as  explanations 
)f,  289;  subsistence  theory  of,  289-291; 
vages  fund  theory  of,  291-293 ; produc- 
dvity  theories  of,  293—301 ; influence  on, 
Df  the  standard  of  life,  301-307;  in- 
Suence  on,  of  volume  of  national  divi- 
dend, 308-309;  influence  on,  of  in- 
equality of  opportunity,  309-311;  rent 
elements  in,  34I-34S- 
\\  asting  of  wealth,  404-406. 

\^  ealth,  inequality  of,  a cause  of  inequality 
of  opportunity,  61-62 ; circulation  of, 
214  ff . ; involved  character  of,  214; 
income  and,  21 4-2 15;  characteristics 
of,  215;  nature  of  production  of,  216; 
production  of  immaterial,  216-217; 
the  immaterial  elements  in,  218;  in- 
come as  measure  of,  218-220;  necessity 


for  replacement  of,  220-221;  and  social 
service,  37i>  377“3^3;  definition  of, 
389-390 ; as  the  object  of  economic 
organization,  390-391 ; method  of  meas- 
uring, 391—392 ; practical  difficulties  in 
measuring,  392;  used  in  the  sense  of 
welfare,  393-395 ; defects  in  usual 
method  of  computing  a country’s,  396- 
400;  influence  of  use  of,  on  welfare, 
404-406;  welfare  regarded  as  inde- 
pendent of,  in  some  systems  of  morality , 
418-420;  materialistic  tendency  of 
modem  economic  influences  shown  by 
habitual  pursuit  of,  43i“433; 
wealth  contributes  to  welfare,  434”438. 

Wealth  standards,  present-day  dependence 
on,  433. 

Weighted  averages,  197* 

Welfare,  wealth  used  to  denote,  393—394; 
different  conceptions  of,  394“39S ; eco- 
nomic influences  on,  401  ff. ; influence  of 
distribution,  401-404;  influence  of  use 
of  wealth  and  kind  of  product,  404—406 ; 
influence  of  work,  408-411;  sacrifice  of 
producer  to  product,  41 1 ff.;  recogni- 
tion of  relation  between  work  and,  415'" 
417 ; regarded  as  independent  of  wealth 
in  some  systems  of  morality,  418^420; 
question  as  to  whether  an  economic 
consideration,  420-421 ; difficulty  of 
determining,  423 ; how  wealth  con- 
tributes to,  434”438. 

Work,  regularity  of,  and  wages,  280-281 ; 
importance  of  object  of,  408-409;  the 
nature  of  its  process,  409-410;  the 
nature  of  its  control,  410-41 1 ; develop- 
ment of  worker’s  personality  by,  413“ 
414;  importance  of  nature  and  condi- 
tions of,  414-4x5;  recognition  of  rela- 
tion between  welfare  and,  4i5-4i7* 
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